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REGULATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


ADOPTED BY THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Arrearages in Membership Dues: 


If members are in arrears for dues for the preceding calendar year 
their copies of PMLA will not be mailed to them until the dues for 
the previous year have been paid. Members whose dues continue 
unpaid for two calendar years shall be dropped from the printed 
List of Members. 


Papers for the Program of the Annual Meeting: 


Members of the Association may offer papers to be read either at 
the General Sessions, at the Departmental Sections, or at meetings 
of the Discussion Groups. The titles of papers proposed for General 
Sessions or for the Departmental Sections should, in all cases, be 
accompanied by synopses (not to exceed 60 words) to be printed 
in the program. 

Papers for the General Sessions should be submitted to the Secre- 
tary of the Association for consideration by the Program Commit- 
tee; papers for the Departmental Sections may be sent to the Secre- 
tary or directly to the officers of the Sections as announced in the 


June PMLA. The titles of papers for the Discussion Groups should 
be submitted to officers of the Group concerned. 

The latest date at which proposals for the program can be re- 
ceived is October 31, but notice well in advance of this date is 
highly desirable as programs are often made up before that date. 


Manuscripts Submitted for Publication in PMLA: 


Members have the privilege of submitting papers for publication 
in PMLA, whether these have been previously presented at the 
Annual Meeting or not. Manuscripts should be addressed to the 
Editor of PMLA, to be referred to the Editorial Committee. No 
paper shall be accepted for publication which has not been ap- 
proved by the Editorial Committee. 

Contributors shall be allowed seventy-five cents per galley for 
author’s corrections, but charges in excess of this allowance shall be 
paid by the contributor. 

Fifty reprints with covers (or twenty-five in the case of communi- 
cations in the “Comment and Criticism” Department) will be sup- 
plied to contributors gratis. A larger number will be furnished if 
desired, provided that notice is given by the time corrected page 
proof is returned. The cost of these extra reprints will be deter- 
mined on the basis of the actual charges made by the printers. 








THE MONOGRAPH SERIES 


OF THE 
Modern Language Association of America 


I. LES PROPHECIES DE MERLIN 
Edited from MS 593 in the Bibliothéque Municipale of Rennes 
y Lucy ALLEN PATON 
Part One: Introduction and Text (xl+-496 pp.). \ Price $9.00 
Part Two: Studies in the Contents (iv-+406 pp.). “ee 
Wm. A. Nitze (Modern Philology, Aug. 1929): This is an important book not 
merely for Arthurians but especially for students of medieval history and of 
Franco-Italian literature. prow f a piece of Venetian propaganda, the Prophé- 
cies de Merlin consists of historical and romantic prognostication, attributed to 
the Arthurian seer, and mingled with narrative of knightly adventure taken, in 
large part, from the Vulgate cycle, the Prose Tristan, and the Palamedes.... 
One closes those two volumes with a sense of admiration and gratitude for their 
learned author, who promises further studies on the legend of Merlin, an event to 
which all Arthurian scholars will look forward with much interest. 


II. DRAMATIC PUBLICATION IN ENGLAND, 1580-1640 
A Study of Conditions Affecting Content and Form of Drama 
By EvELYN May ALBRIGHT 

Published January 1927 (vi+442 pp.). Price $4.50 

Sir Edmund Chambers (Mod. Lang. Review, Jan., 1928): Miss Albright has 
succeeded in collecting a great deal of interesting material on many topics re- 
lating to play publication; on the regulation of the stage; on the censorship both 
in its general and in its dramatic operation; on copyright and stage right; on the 
sources of dramatic copy; on the methods of the printing houses; on contem 
rary notions of typographic accuracy. . . . She has a good deal that is interesting 
to say on such topics as the psychology of compositors and press correctors, the 
use of ‘proofs,’ the doubtful evidence for any practice of composition from dictation. 
And she deals fully with the trend of censorshi disclosed by extant censored 
manuscripts, and the attitude of Elizabethan and Jer Jacobean playwrights to politics. 


III. WRITINGS ASCRIBED TO RICHARD ROLLE HERMIT OF 
HAMPOLE AND MATERIALS FOR HIS BIOGRAPHY 
By Hore Emity ALLEN 

Published December 1927 (xvi+-568 pp.). Price $7.50. 

The British Academy awarded the Rose Mary Crawshay prize in English 
Literature to Miss Allen for this work. 

Howard R. Patch (Speculum, October 1929): For a number of years scholars 
have eagerly awaited the publication of this work. . . . And it is really an honor, 
not only to Miss Allen, but also to the scholars who initially guided her research, 
and to the foundation which is responsible for its publication. Every document 
ascribed to Rolle has been minutely examined, and its claim to authenticity duly 
tested from every point of view. The editions and manuscripts are fully listed, and 
the evidence for the materials regarding the mystic’s life properly scrutinized. 
Miss Allen has invited and received assistance from many quarters, has taken many 
a long journey to places where personal investigation was necessary, and has sup- 
plied abundant data for checking every step of her research. It only remains to 
~~ that her zeal in the case of an author whose special preoccupations seems to 

have been almost entirely different from her own must remain extraordinary—a 
witness to her abiding faith in the pure scholarship and scientific method which 
have borne her such rich fruits. 


IV. THE CONSECUTIVE SUBJUNCTIVE IN OLD ENGLISH 
By Morcon Caraway, JR. 
Published December 1933 (110 pp.). Price $1.50. 


A discount of one-third from the list- ee will be allowed to Members of the Associa- 
tion on any of the Monographs in this 

Orders from the U. S. and Canada should be addressed to D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston. Orders from abroad should be addressed to Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, London, E.C. 4. 
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REVOLVING FUND SERIES 
Published for the 


Modern Language Association of America 
by The Century Company 


I. THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN AMERICA 
By GeorGe Purp Krapp 

Two volumes (Vol. I, xvi+378 pp.; Vol. II, vi+356 pp.). Price $10. 

Morgan Callaway, Jr. (University of Texas Studies in English, No. 8): A work 
of which all Americans will be proud. . . . What impresses me most in this work is 
the catholicity of the judgments expressed. Professor Krapp’s book moves in a 
region never touched by Mr. H. L. Mencken in his The American Language or by 
Mr. Gilbert M. Tucker in his American English. 


II. PROBLEMS IN SHAKSPERE’S PENMANSHIP 
By SamvueEt A. TANNENBAUM, M.D. 
xvi+241 pages; fifty-seven illustrations in facsimile and a full size, half-tone 
reproduction on India paper of the three pages of Shakspere’s Will. Price $4. 
Tucker Brooke (The Yale Review, Jan. 1928): The subject is an important 
one, reaching far beyond the question of the authenticity of certain extant signa- 
tures. . . . Since Shakespeare did not use a typewriter, and cannot be supposed to 
have dictated his poetry or even to have carefully collated and corrected scriveners’ 
copies, it is evident that the ultimate source of all his works must have been manu- 
script in his own handwriting. It therefore greatly concerns all who seek to inter- 
ret the printed text to know what kind of hand he wrote and how legibly, whether 
je wrote fast or slow, carefully or otherwise. All these things, and many more, Dr. 
Tannenbaum deals with, and he shows cause for believing that Shakespeare’s 
penmanship was considerably more adequate to his occasions than is commonly 
su ’ 


Ill. KEATS AND MARY TIGHE 
By EARLE VONARD WELLER 

A page-for-page reprint of the 1811 ed. of the Poems of Mrs. Tighe, with phrases 
from the text of Keats arranged at the foot of the page, and an Index for conven- 
ient cross reference; also a Memorial Introduction. (xi+334 pages.) Price $3.50. 

A.J. in Modern Language Review, April, 1930; Mr. Weller brings with him 
some 400 parallel words a phrases; arranges them in footnotes, and cross indexes 
them in the Appendix. Some, it is true, seem trivial; others controversial; but 
as a whole the editor has made an interesting, if not convincing, case. The volume, 
however, serves another purpose. It reintroduces to an inappreciative world the 
work of a sadly neglected poetess. 


IV. BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
NOVEL IN FRANCE 
By RatpH CopLesTONE WILLIAMS 


xiv+356 pages; containing between twelve and thirteen hundred titles. Part I 
is a list of authors; Part II is a list of novels; Part III is an alphabetical list of 
titles with authors’ names. Price $3.50. 

H. Carrington Lancaster in Mod. Lang. Notes, Jan. 1932: The obvious need 
for a history of the French novel in the seventeenth century gave Dr. Williams the 
excellent idea of preparing the way for such a book by publishing a bibliography of 
of the genre. He went about the undertaking with unflagging industry, not dis- 
couraged by the fact that he was frequently limited in French libraries to the 
dole of a few books a day. His results have been most handsomely published by 
the M.L.A. ... Nearly one hundred additional titles are given in an appendix, 
devoted to doubtful cases. . . . The project is one designed to be of assistance to 
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investigators interested in the seventeenth-century novel, in individual + wee ~ or 
in the origins of the fiction of later cen both in France and abroad. . 
short, the work is far from definitive, pe its defects, it tase a 
great "deal of information that is to obtain elsewhere, so that it should prove 
to be a useful starting-point for numerous monographs. Properly used, it will 
render much service and ought to be found in all libraries where advanced work is 
carried on in any modern European literature. 


V. THE GYPSIES METAMORPHOSED, WRITTEN BY BEN JONSON 
A variorum edition by George Watson Cole, L.H.D., Librarian Emeritus of the 
Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery 

xviii+298 royal octavo pages. Contains a facsimile of the rare first edition and 

¢ a con he we ges printed. Also oe er’ the Sag time with 

the masque the pieces of accompanying music. Wi uction, Notes, and 
ma Appendices. Price $5.00. 

Leonard L. Mackall in New York Herald Tribune, May 22, 1932: Dr. Cole’s 
introduction and appendices give all the results of a most minute and exhaustive 
careful study of every physical detail of the 1640 duodecimo and of all the variations 
in the various texts, and he uses ingenious diagrams and tables to show clearly the 
precise relationship to each other of all the original leaves (and pages) and those 
substituted for some of them. ... After having first thoroughly mastered all of 
the more technical details of Dr. Cole’s exhaustive study, the reader is biblio- 
graphically entitled to sample Ben —_ s Bee as np text—even at the 
risk of getting shocked, if possible. . particular ue, written to be 

roduced when King James I was ALTE oe on pagan’ 3, 1621, at Burleigh in 

utlandshire, by his favorite, George Villiers (recently made Marquis, soon to 
become Duke of Buckingham), is, incidentally, ‘an exhaustive study of gypsy 
manners and gypsy language.” 


Address orders to the Cen Co., 353 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Orders from abroad should be addressed to Humphrey Milford, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Amen Corner, London, E.C. 4. 


MODERN HUMANITIES RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


The membership fee in the M.H.R.A. to members of the M.L.A. is $1.50 (instead 
of $2.00). Meuken at M.H.R.A. have the privilege of subscribing at reduced rates 


to the following periodicals: 
Modern Language Review $3.75 (instead of $6.00) 
Annual Bibliography of English Language and Literature $1.25 (instead of $2.50) 
Year’s Work in Modern Language Studies $1.25 (instead of $2.50) 
(Volumes II, III and IV of the Annual Bibliography are now ‘out of print.) 
oe fees for M.H.R.A. and orders for any of the above periodicals may 
sent to 


Lyman R, BRADLEY 
Sub-Secretary for America 
100 Washington Square East 
New York, N.Y. 
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DRYDEN’S ODES AND DRAGHI’S MUSIC 


HE study of any choral lyric, properly so called, and designed to be 

sung and otherwise performed by a group of executants on a specific 
public occasion, must be considerably hampered when its original musi- 
cal setting is not at hand. Indeed the appreciation of such a poem as 
Alexander’s Feast can be only partial at best if the text is read with the 
comparatively simple apparatus that one usually brings to bear upon a 
sonnet by Sidney. When the music toa choral ode was no afterthought 
but rather an integral part of the whole performance, the divorcement 
of the words from their setting results in an inevitable loss of understand- 
ing and of proper response. The ideal way to absorb any choral lyric, 
whether it be by Pindar, the author of the Book of Judges, or Dryden, 
would be to hear, if not to participate in, the complex display of sound 
through whic. its author intended it to be proclaimed. And since one 
cannot be present at the original performance of any save contemporary 
compositions of the kind, it becomes imperative to reconstruct, through 
the vigorous use of both study and imagination, the original circum- 
stances and the original music which accompanied the poem. 

We cannot hope to accomplish much of this reconstruction with many 
choral lyrics of the past, having too meagre a supply of the necessary 
data. But with Dryden’s “occasional” odes, in particular with his two 
Cecilian productions, we are unusually fortunate. We may occasionally 
even hear them sung by chorus, soloists, and orchestra in a public con- 
cert which approaches the conditions attending their first performances. 
The music to which they are now usually sung, however, was composed 
by Handel a generation after Dryden’s death, and gives us less insight 
than we require into the quality of the poet’s actual achievement. A de- 
tailed view of Dryden’s accomplishment can now be obtained only 
through a study of the musical settings which he himself heard and 
which were composed by his own musical collaborators. Unfortunately, 
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2 Dryden’s Odes and Draghi’s Music 

the original score of Alexander’s Feast has been lost. But the very com- 
petent setting of his Song for St. Cecilia’s Day of 1687, by Giovanni 
Baptista Draghi, is preserved in at least two manuscripts, and has been 
examined by the writer. 

Three functions will be served by the following discussion of the 
original extant music for the Cecilian poems. First, it will provide the 
sentimental satisfaction of ‘‘hearing’”’ what was actually heard when the 
poems were first delivered to the world. Second, it will demonstrate that 
the poet consciously designed his ode as a part of a larger production, in 
which the poetry, far from being an independent entity, shared signifi- 
cance and importance with the music. Third, it will demonstrate that 
many of the striking features of Alexander’s Feast can be properly under- 
stood only as the direct results of Dryden’s experiences in writing the 
1687 ode and in observing its treatment at the hands of the Cecilian 
musicians. The final result of the discussion will, it is hoped, be an in- 
tensified appreciation of Dryden’s compositions, properly recognized as 
extraordinary poetic solutions to extraordinary poetic problems. , 





I j 


The celebrations of St. Cecilia’s Day in London from 1683 to 1710 
have been described in W. H. Husk’s valuable monograph! and the cir- 
cumstances need only to be very briefly summarized here. An organiza- 
tion of professionals and amateurs called The Musical Society arranged 
annual concerts on the Saint’s day, November 22, delegating the details 
to the management of six “‘stewards of the feast.”” The stewards commis- 
sioned an ode from a poet and delivered his text to a composer. When the 
musical score was completed it was rehearsed by a chorus of sixty voices, 
soloists, and an orchestra of about twenty instruments. The performance 
usually took place in Stationers Hall, preceded by divine service at St. 
Bride’s and followed by a feast. ¢ 

The ode? for the first festival in 1683 was written by Christopher f 
Fishburn, about whom little is known. His poem for this occasion, a 
rather inept piece, had the good fortune to be set by Purcell, for the 
usual four-part chorus, treble, alto, tenor, and bass soloists, and an 
orchestra of strings only. No percussion or wind instruments were used. 





- 


” 


1 William Henry Husk, An Account of the Musical Celebrations on St. Cecilia’s Day. 
(London: Bell & Daldy, 1857).—A complete text of the odes is reprinted on pp. 143-236. 
See also “‘An Index to the Songs and Musical Allusions in The Gentleman’s Journal, 1692- 
94,” The Musical Antiquary (Oxford Univ. Press, 1911), 11, 231-234. 

2 For the text, critically edited, see The Works of Henry Purcell, Purcell Society edition, 
x, (London: Novello, 1899), p. (1). 
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PMulical Entertainment 


PERFORMD 


On NovemMsBeER XXII. 1683. 
IT BEING THE 
Feftival of St. Ceciria, a great Patronef of Mufic ; 
WHOSE 
MEMORY is ANNUALLY honour’d by a public Fea 


made on that Day by the MasTERS and Lovers of 
Wulic, as well in England as in Foreign Parts. 




















LONDON, 


Printed by ¥. Playford Junior, and are to be fold by Fohn Playford near the 
Temple Church, and Fohm Carr at the Middle-Tcmple Gate, 168 4. 

















(By permission of the New York Public Library) 
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Ernest Brennecke, Jr. 3 


The completed composition* opens with a symphony‘ for the orchestra, 
consisting of two short sections: first a grave and massive movement 
using free contrapuntal imitation, then a lively dance in triple time. The 
poem itself is treated as follows. 


1. Welcome to all the Pleasures that delight 
Of ev’ry Sense, the grateful Appetite! 
Hail, great Assembly of Apollo’s Race! 


In a slow movement in minor, the word ‘‘welcome”’ is sung first by the bass 
soloist, then by the tenor, then by the alto. All three together sing lines 1 and 2. 
In line 3, the alto sings “‘hail’’ on a sudden change of harmony, and is then joined 
by the tenor and bass for the words “‘great Assembly.’”’ The full chorus then 
enters with the word “hail,” and after a silent beat sings “‘Hail, great Assembly 
of Apollo’s Race,” in simple triad harmony, probably forte. 


4. Hail to this happy place, 
This Musical Assembly, that seems to be 
The Ark of Universal Harmony! 


Lines 4—6 are sung to a solid marching rhythm by the whole chorus, with little 
repetition of the words. The rhythm is than carried out and the movement com- 
pleted in a ritornello for the orchestra. 


7. Here the deities approve 
(The God of Music and of Love,) 
All the talents they have lent you, 
All the blessings they have sent you; 
Pleas’d to see what they bestow 
Live and thrive so well below; 


For lines 7-12, Purcell invented a “‘ground-bass” theme, three measures in 
length, which is repeated without alteration nineteen times.* The alto soloist 
enters with a suave melody at the first repetition, continuing through the eighth, 
after which the violins and violas play further variations over the bass to the end. 
This movement has proved to be one of Purcell’s most successful compositions, 


3 The score is found in The Works of Henry Purcell, x, 1-25. 

‘ Le.,a symphony in the older sense of the term, meaning merely an instrumental prelude 
or interlude. The word is almost synonymous with ritornello. 

§ This device, which was later developed into such achievements as Bach’s Chaconne for 
solo violin, his Passacaglia for organ, the Crucifixus of his Mass in B minor, and the last 
movement of Brahms’s Fourth Symphony, was amusingly condemned by Burney in A 
General History of Music (London, 1789), m1, 494: “The composing songs on a ground- 
base, was an exercise of ingenuity, in which Purcell seems to have much delighted; but 
though it was much a fashion in his time, as the composing masses on those tunes in the 
days of Bird and Dr. Bull, in which they all manifested superior abilities, yet the practice 
was Gothic, and unworthy employment for men possessed of such genius and original re- 
sources.” 
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and is also found adapted to the harpsichord, in the second part of his Musick’s 
Handmaid under the name of A new ground. 


13. While joys celestial their bright souls invade, 
To find what great improvement you have made. ! 


To the singularly amateurish lines 13-14, there is a brisk trio for two solo trebles i 
and tenor, followed by a ritornello for the strings in the same manner. 





15. Then lift up your voices, those Organs of Nature, 
Those Charms to the troubled and amorous Creature; 
17. The Pow’r shall divert us a pleasanter way; 
For Sorrow and Grief 
Find from Music relief, 
And Love its soft charms must obey. 


At line 15 the bass soloist sings a strong and vigorous air in triple time, and is 
joined by the chorus for the repetition. The chorus continues in the same rhythm ’ 
through line 20, then repeats lines 15 and 16. 


21. Beauty, thou Scene of Love, is 
And Virtue, thou innocent Fire, 4 
Made by the Powers above 

24. To temper the heat of desire; 
Music, that Fancy employs 
In Rapture of innocent Flame, 

We offer with Lute and with Voice 


To Cecilia, Cecilia’s bright Name. € 
After a beautiful independent slow passage of only four measures of alla breve, 
the tenor soloist sings lines 21-28 as an expressive air, with repetition of both : 
words and music of lines 21-24. The orchestra repeats the number. ‘4 


29, In a Consort of Voices, while Instruments play, 
With Music we celebrate this Holy Day; 
16 Cecilia. 


With line 29, the music shifts brilliantly from minor to major. The tenor sings 

lines 29-31; then the chorus, entering successively with soprano, alto, tenor, } 
and bass, presently joined by the violins in independent parts, brings the , 
composition to a spirited conclusion. 


oc lpi 


Several things are worth noting in the above performance: its brevity 
(the delivery could not have consumed more than twenty-five minutes) ,® 
the feebleness and puerility of the words, in both idea and expression, 


* Thus the ode occupied but a small portion of the program for 1683. Although Purcell is 
known to have composed two other Cecilian pieces in this year (Raise the Voice, to words 
by an unknown poet, and the Latin hymn, Laudate Ceciliam), there is no record of their 
having been performed on this occasion. 
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Ernest Brennecke, Jr. 5 


and the unfailing competence of the music. Purcell was given only the 
slenderest of opportunities to display his phenomenal dramatic skill, yet 
his music was undoubtedly responsible for the initial success of the 
Cecilian idea. 

For the “second entertainment” in 1684, John Oldham was commis- 
sioned to write the ode. It was a remarkable improvement over Fish- 
burn’s effort, at least in style and construction. But it shows no great 
advance in idea. The opening faintly foreshadows Dryden in its allusions 
to instruments: 


Begin the song! Your instruments advance! 
Tune the voice and tune the flute, 
Touch the silent, sleeping lute, 
And make the strings to their own measures dance, ... 


The second stanza is likewise interesting: 


Hark! how the waken’d strings resound, 
And sweetly break the yielding air! 
The ravish’d sense how pleasingly they wound, 
And call the list’ning soul into the ear! 
Each pulse beats time, and ev’ry heart 
With tongue and fingers bears a part. 
By harmony’s entrancing pow’r 
When we are thus wound up to extacy, 
Methinks we mount, methinks we tow’r, 
And seem to antedate our future bliss on high. 


The rest of it is thoroughly conventional. 

The musical setting, “in two, three, four, and five Parts,’ was en- 
trusted to John Blow, Purcell’s renowned teacher, whose confidence in 
his powers was so great that he committed his score to the press before 
the performance. Copies are now preserved in a number of libraries. 


’ 


The composition opens with an overture in G minor for the strings (which com- 
prise the entire orchestra), a maestoso movement in alla breve time. The first 
four lines of the poem are set to an expressive recitative for alto with a figured 
bass, and after a ritornello are repeated by a five-part chorus singing vigorously 
in free imitation. The air, “Bring gentlest Thoughts,” is again given to the alto, 
and is followed by a four-part chorus in stricter fugal style, ending with “For 
this is Music’s Sacred Jubilee.” There is some drama in the staccato repetition 
of the word “this” by the full chorus against florid counterpoint in the violins. 
The tenor soloist joins the alto in a duet, “Hark, how the wakened strings 
resound,” with effective repetition of “hark” and some elegant voice-leading. 
Set off by ritorneili, the alto and then the chorus deliver the lines, “By Harmonies 
entrancing Pow’r’”’ in the solid tonality of C major. ‘How dull were life” is 











6 Dryden’s Odes and Draghi’s Music 


treated in a bass and treble duet in G, with the accompaniment of one violin and 
bass. The tenor soloist delivers ““Without the sweets of melody,” and after a 
ritornello there follows the most successful piece in the score, the bass solo, 
‘““Music’s the cordial of a troubled Breast,” with accompaniment of two violins 
and bass. This number, which offers the singer some excellent opportunities for 
tone and declamation, was reprinted in Blow’s later collection of airs, Amphion 
Anglicus. The final chorus, ‘‘Come then with tuneful Breath,” is treated con- 
ventionally in a four-part chorus. 


The setting is throughout melodious and competent. And in spite of the 
fact that Burney made a famous to-do over Blow’s supposed “‘crudities”’ 
and his “licentiousness as a contrapuntist” (having been outraged by a 
few un-Handelian progressions), this setting contains nothing that 
shows greater technique and little that shows a stronger imagination 
than Purcell’s music of the preceding year. And its genera! plan is con- 
siderably more stilted. 

Nahum Tate wrote the poem for 1685. It is an amusing effort, opening: 


Tune the viol, touch the lute, 
Wake the harp, inspire the flute, 
Call the jolly swains away; 
Love and Music reign today. 


Pastoral effects are attempted in the following lines: kids and lambkins, 
then nymphs and jolly swains, are joined finally by Angels “in consort 
from above.” There is some imitation of Oldham, and some anticipa- 
tion of future Cecilian poetry, in the fourth stanza: 


What charms can Music not impart, 
That through the ear finds passage to the heart! 
In vain the Muse indites a lover’s tale, 
In vain his doleful words declare 
His passion to the cruel fair, 
Tis Music only makes his song prevail, etc. 


The final stanza again calls upon the jolly swains, and victorious heroes, 
to celebrate the occasion. 

Tate’s doggerel was set by William Turner, a composer of modest 
attainments, chiefly renowned for his extraordinarily pure and flexible 
alto voice. He sang as a chorister in Lincoln Cathedral as well as in the 
Chapel Royal, was appointed a vicar choral in St. Paul’s and a lay vicar 
at Westminster. He was to play a considerable part in the production of 
Dryden’s ode in 1687. His own music for the ode of 1685 was not printed, 
and no manuscript has survived. 

The celebration for this year was apparently a disastrous failure, the 
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novelty of the idea having worn out and neither the poet nor the mu- 
sician being able to maintain public interest. The Musical Society, 
in discouragement, promoted no festival for the following year. Thus 
ended the first phase of the Cecilian tradition, having produced only 
one musical composition, and no poetry, of any significance. The right 
form and the right quality of expression for these occasions was still to 
be invented. 
II 


It was decided to revive the Feast in 1687. Determined to avoid all 
chances of another and perhaps fatal fiasco, the stewards came to Dry- 
den for the ode. And they could not have chosen more wisely. Dryden 
had already exhibited his extraordinary powers as an “occasional” poet. 
He possessed to a unique degree that sensitivity to public events which 
made him an incomparable laureate. His responses were, broadly speak- 
ing, those of the masses, and his command over vocabulary and metrical 
diction was imperial. Depending equally on study, intuition, and con- 
scious design, he very naturally handled the Cecilian situation with un- 
precedented competence—though not with complete mastery, as will be 
shown. 

He had at hand the fumbling efforts of his predecessors, and at least 
some familiarity with the music of the period. He had certainly heard 
the anthems of Blow and Purcell. He knew the music of the theatre,’ 
which was not strikingly different from that of the church at the time, 
and he had very possibly been present at one or more of the Cecilian 
festivals. There is one other significant poem which he may have read. 
Although there was no London celebrationin 1686 there may have been 
one at Oxford, and at Oxford a young Fellow of New College, Thomas 
Fletcher, wrote an Ode on the Feast of St. Cecilia, 1686. It was not pub- 
lished until seven years later, in Fletcher’s Poems on several occasions, but 
it contains a passage similar to a portion of Dryden’s poem. It opens 
conventionally, with some poor rhymes—noise and verse, sacred day and 
Cecilia.® But in its second stanza we find: 


Methinks I now behold sweet Orpheus sit 
On Strymon’s bank, and tune his lyre 
To sounds which life and vig’rous joys inspire: 


7 It was not until 1690, however, that Purcell wrote any music for the plays of Dryden 
himself. King Arthur, the most substantial collaboration between Dryden and Purcell, 
dates from 1691. See Henri Dupré, Purcell, translated by Phillips and Bedford (New York: 
Knopf, 1928), pp. 201-204. 

8 Addison’s Song for St. Cecilia’s Day at Oxford, 1692, also rhymes day w'th Cecilia. One 
might conclude that all Oxford pronounced Cecilia with a stressed fourth syllable except 
for the fact that the word is properly treated elsewhere in Fletcher’s ode. 
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Round him the list’ning beasts their food forget, 
Forget to play, 
And without motion round the charmer stay. 
But nimbler trees when they the music hear, 
(Music which gives them ear,) 
Leap forth, and wanton round the place; 
Trees skip, like beasts; beasts stand unmov’d, like trees. 
Pines, elms, and cedars in long rows advance, 
An aged oak leads up the dance: 
Two hundred years it stood the wood’s chief pride, 
So long Jove’s bolts and struggling winds defied; 
Now from its bed of earth away it tears, 
And round its spreading roots a weighty mountain bears. 


—which whole idea Dryden compressed into three short lines: 


Orpheus could lead the savage race; 
And trees unrooted left their place, 
Sequacious of the lyre. 


It is interesting to speculate on the hints that Dryden may have picked 
up here and there. Van Doren has, for instance, suggested the partial 
derivation of his scheme from Oldham,° and his Angel may even have 
come from Tate. Verrall states with more confidence that the idea of 
chaos and cosmos derived from Milton’s At a Solemn Musick and On 
the Morning of Christ’s Nativity..° The evidence of the words nature, 
jarring, diapason, used by both poets, is persuasive. But it is both more 
fascinating and more useful to note the virtuosity with which Dryden 
created almost the precise form and style for which the occasion was 
waiting. His first stanza tells every reader that here is genuine poetry; 
his whole ode immediately tells every musician that here is a genuine 
libretto, displaying virtues that well over-balance its defects as such. The 
cosmic conception of the first stanza provides something of the desired 
opportunity for massive chorus work and eloquent declamation. There 
follows the series of contrasted strophes, treating successively the lyre, 
the trumpet, the flute, the violin, the organ. And having begun with 
harmony and cosmos, he ends with dissolution and chaos. Van Doren 
declares that in this ode each verse became “for practical purposes an 
orchestra, the poet drawing upon his vowels and cadences as a conductor 
draws upon his players.’ This is a fair statement of the achievement 
if one disregards the occasion, but it would probably be nearer to the 


® Mark Van Doren, The Poetry of John Dryden (Cambridge: The Minority Press, 1931), 
p. 209. 

10 A, W. Verrall, Lectures on Dryden (Cambridge: University Press, 1914), pp. 183-185. 

11 Van Doren, of. cit., p. 209. 
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facts to observe that the poet knew his audience, which demanded some- 
thing imposing and sensational, and that he knew his musicians, who 
wanted variety, “singability,” and plenty of opportunities for the dis- 
play of their own proper technique and art—and a form that would re- 
sult in little or no distortion in the process of being set. 

It would be going much too far to assume that Dryden at the start 
knew precisely how the musician would treat every phrase in his ode. 
There is indeed no doubt that he had only very broad notions of the 
effects that could be produced. He was certainly aware of the function 
of these verses as complementary to the music. But it is one thing to be 
merely aware of such a relationship, and quite another thing to have 
direct and intense personal experience of it. Such direct experience, 
which was to have a telling effect in the sequel of 1697, was provided 
by the handling that his poem was now accorded. We shall see how cer- 
tain defects in this first ode, when considered purely as a composer’s 
vehicle, significantly failed to reappear in Alexander’s Feast. 

The composer chosen was Giovanni Baptista Draghi, generally known 
to his English contemporaries as Signor Baptist. He was a musician of 
no mean talents. He was possibly born in Ferrara, and it has been con- 
jectured that he was a relative of Antonio Draghi, composer of operas 
and maestro di capella at Vienna.” He is supposed to have been one of 
those musicians who came to England with Mary d’Este, Princess of 
Modena, consort of James II. He rapidly made his way as an expert 
player of the harpsichord and became a favorite court musician, quickly 
adapting his style to that of the English masters. He wrote anthems, 
ballad airs, dance tunes, and madrigals. He appears in an interesting 
passage in Pepys’s diary (February 12, 1666-67). 

Draghi joined with Locke in composing music to the opera Psyche, 
and when Locke died, in 1677, succeeded as organist to the Queen’s 
chapel, a position he was still holding in 1684. Draghi later published 
Six select suites of lessons for the harpsichord, was music master to Queen 
Anne in her youth, and probably contributed part of the music to 
D’Urfey’s opera, The Wonders in the Sun, or The Kingdom of the Birds, 
which was performed at the Queen’s Theatre, Haymarket, in July, 1706. 


III 


The complete manuscript score of Draghi’s setting of the ode, From 
Harmony, possibly in the composer’s handwriting, was preserved in 


12 W. Nagel, Geschichte der Musik in England, 2. Teil (Strassburg, Triibner, 1897), p. 
245.—Sir John Hawkins, A General History of the Science and Practice of Music, new 
edition (London: Novello, 1875), II, 717-718. 
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the library of the Sacred Harmonic Society." Upon the dissolution of the 
Society in 1882 the library, including this item, was acquired by the Royal 
College of Music. There is another copy in the British Museum, con- 
tained in a large manuscript folio (add. MS 33287). This folio contains, 
among others, Blow’s Cecilian ode of 1684 and, in different and rather 
later hands, both Purcell’s Sound the trumpet of 1687 and Draghi’s ode. 
It is imperfect in the middle and end, however, and names only one of 
the singers, Mr. Abell, whereas the R. C. M. MS. names twelve. The only 
fact which would indicate that the latter copy is not one of the earliest 
is that on Page 7 we find the remark, “‘Just here begins Dr. Turner,” 
and all authorities agree that Turner received his doctorate no earlier 
than 1696. But on page 6, which repeats some of page 7, the remark 
reads, ‘‘Just here begins Mr. Turner,” and he is called “Mr. Turner”’ in 
six additional places in the manuscript. The ‘‘Dr.”” may have been only 
a respectful slip. The care and profuseness with which the singers’ names 
are assigned to the various passages in the MS., and its wealth of direc- 
tions as to orchestration and performance, make it highly probable that 
this was either a composer’s or a conductor’s copy. Through the courtesy 
of Prof. Sir Hugh P. Allen, Director of the R.C.M., I have been enabled 
to study a photographic reproduction of this MS. It consists of ninety 
folio pages of music paper, each ruled with twelve staves. The title page 
reads: ‘“‘Signr. Baptists Song / On St. Cecilias Day / 1687 / Performd 
att Stationers / Hall.’”’ At the end is found the signature, “Sigr. Bap- 
tist / Draghi / Finis &c: / Sigr. Baptist Draghi / Composed by Mr. 
Baptis/.”” Dryden’s name is nowhere mentioned. The numbering of some 
of the pages has been revised, the sequence in which they now appear 
being, after the title page, pp. 1, 2, 1, 2,3, .. . 87. 

The scoring is for five-part chorus (two trebles, alto, tenor, and bass), 
and for string orchestra, likewise in five parts, with the addition of trum- 
pets and flutes in certain passages. This was the first time that wind in- 
struments were used in a Cecilian ode. Obvious as the device seems to us 
at this day, it was a startling novelty in 1687. Dryden must be credited 
with demanding it by his text, and Draghi must be credited with ful- 
filling that demand. Hawkins, discussing the trumpet, remarks that 
“Purcell was the first who composed songs with symphonies for that in- 
strument.”* In the same year Purcell wrote his ninth royal ode, the 
“welcome song,” Sound the trumpet, beat the drum, in which he first in- 
troduced parts for those instruments. It thus appears that he and Draghi 


8 In the Catalogue of the Library of the Sacred Harmonic Society (London, 1872), p. 228, 
under nos. 1904 and 1905. Another copy is listed on p. 227, the sixth item under no. 1897. 
* Including Hawkins, Burney, Grove, and Nagel. 1 Op. cit., 1, 752. 
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were about abreast in their use of an expanded accompanying orchestra. 

Turner was assigned to the principal counter-tenor réle. The other 
counter-tenor parts were given to Messrs. Abell, Boucher, and Robart. 
Of these the most colorful personality was John Abell, a celebrated alto 
singer and performer on the lute.’* Boucher, or Bouchier, was a theatre 
singer and gentleman of the Chapel Royal. Robart is frequently men- 
tioned as a singer in other choral odes of the period. 

The tenor parts were undertaken by Messrs. Marsh, John Church, and 
Freeman. Marsh and Church were also composers of inferior note. The 
bass parts were given to James Hart, Daniel Williams, John Bowman 
(an actor and theatre singer), Leonard Woodson (gentleman of the 
Chapel Royal), and the Rev. John Gostling. 

Gostling (c. 1650-1733) had a voice of immense compass and volume. 
He was M.A. at St. John’s College, Cambridge, was sworn in as gentle- 
man of the Chapel Royal on February 25, 1678-79, and was subse- 
quently minor canon of Canterbury, vicar of Littlebourn, chaplain to 
the King, and prebendary of Lincoln. He was a lover of the viol da gamba 
and a great favorite of Charles II. One of Purcell’s most famous an- 
thems, They that go down to the sea in ships,’ was written especially for 
the very low range of Gostling’s voice, “which was a deep bass, that 
hardly any person but himself was then, or has since been able to sing it,”’ 
as Hawkins remarked. 


IV 


In setting most of Dryden’s words, Draghi did not have to work out 
an independently proportioned musical plan, as so many composers 
must when they treat poetic passages. The poem itself provided him 
with a fairly explicit structure. The first and last stanzas obviously called 
for choral movements of great scope, and the five interior stanzas de- 
manded contrasted solos, duets, trios, and short choruses with varied 
instrumental accompaniments and interludes. Draghi’s principal de- 
partures from Dryden’s structure are found in his significant breaking 
up of the opening and closing stanzas. 

His general treatment of the text followed the English tradition, which 
had always'*® demanded an “‘underlaying” of the text, except when a 
few words had to be repeated again and again for the sake of carrying 
out a purely musical idea. This “‘underlaying”’ tended, at its best, to 
translate the verbal idea into legitimate musical devices; at its worst it 


16 See Grove’s Dictionary, art. Abell. 

17 The Cathedral Services, Anthems, Hynins etc., by Henry Purcell, edited by Vincent 
Novello (London, n.d.), 1, 147-158. In this anthem the bass solo descends to low D, 

18 F.g., in the works of the Elizabethan and early Jacobean madrigalists. 
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resulted in rather cheap onomatopoeia. Draghi’s sure feeling for good 
vocal line, however, saved him from many of the natural pitfalls of this 
custom. Furthermore, the English tradition which he was corsciously 
adopting was refreshingly free from the stilted conventional Italian 
opera “tags,” ornaments and clichés, which were to disfigure so many 


first, to reproduce the spectacular fire and drama of the poem; second, 
to “underlay” each word with musical meaning, so far as possible, with- 
out violating good taste; and third, to produce music which would have 
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The composition opens with a pompous introduction in fuli chords for the 
string orchestra, in C minor,'* leading to a simple homophonic passage containing 
some interesting harmonic clashes (Example A). At the twelfth measure the 
first violins announce a lively fugue subject, which is properly answered by the 
four other string parts and is ingeniously worked out (Example B). On page 5 
the fugue reaches its climax, giving way to alternate passages for single strings 
and full orchestra. On page 7, where we find the cue, “Just here begins Dr. 
Turner,” the solo counter-tenor sings ““From harmony, from heavenly harmony” 
to the expressive motif which has already been announced by the solo first 
violin. He touches his high C on the first syllable of ‘‘heavenly.”’ After a rest of 
a beat, the full chorus and orchestra enter (Example C): “From harmony, from 
harmony,” followed by Mr. Abell and Mr. Turner, “From harmony, from heav- 


Cc ‘‘Just here begins Dr. (MR.) TURNER’”’ 
en, 


mo-ny, from heav’n-ly har-mo-ny, 





Mr. ABELL: fromheav’nly har - mo - ny; 


Mr. TURNER: from heav’nly har 
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19 The key signature is two flats, which would indicate G minor to a modern musician. 
But in the seventeenth century the signature was still regarded theoretically as an indi- 
cation of a transposed mode. The minor key being the development of the old Dorian 
mode, closing on D, one flat would indicate its transposition a fourth higher, to G, and 
two flats another fourth, to C. Draghi’s contemporaries would call his “key” that of “C 
with the lesser third.” The natural sign is not used in the score, a cancelled flat being marked 


by a sharp. 
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enly harmony,” and then the full chorus again—the whole vocal passage re- 
peating precisely what the orchestra had announced before Mr. Turner’s en- 
trance. “‘Here the violins rest,” and with a thorough-bass accompaniment the 
five-part semichorus (two voices to a part) announces and develops a strongly 
rhythmical theme fitted to the words, “this universal frame began.” (Example 
D). The entire chorus joins in the contrapuntal development, ending in a gran- 
diose Adagio (Example E). A symphony for strings in four parts repeats the theme 
as a fughetta. There follows a florid recitative for ‘Mr. Gozling” (Example F) 
to the words “When Nature underneath’’—here the voice sinks to the C below 
the bass clef—‘“‘a heap of jarring”—an elaborate descending passage in semi- 
quavers—“atoms lay, and could not heave her head, the tuneful voice was 
heard from high”—ascending in arpeggio to the D above the staff. Then “one 
of ye Boys, Solus,” in a colored ascending treble passage: ‘‘Arise, ye more then 
dead” (Example G). Whereupon Mr. Turner, Mr. Marsh and Mr. Woodson en- 
gage in a very interesting vocal trio (Example H), carrying out the idea of the 
following words. Mr. Woodson (bass): “Then cold;’”’ Mr. Turner: “and hot;” 
Mr. Marsh (tenor): ‘and moist;” all: “and dry;’’ then alternately: “‘in order to 
their stations leap;” together: “and Musick’s pow’rs obey.” The theme set to 
the words “‘in order to their stations leap” is then redeveloped as a fughetta 
for strings. The chorus breaks in with the now familiar phrase, “From harmony,” 
etc., developed as at first. After an antiphonal passage, “From harmony, to 
harmony,” used as a bridge, a motif of wide range is worked out for the words 
“Through all the compass of the notes it runs’”®*, and a descending scale is 
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20 The MS has both “runs” and “run” in place of “ran,” which is demanded by the 
rhyme—an obvious error. 
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treated in imitation for the words, ‘““The Diapason closing full iu man.” A brief 
symphony brings the first chorus to a conclusion. 


This opening division of the work occupies thirty-one pages of the 
score. It discloses two noteworthy qualities to the listener. In the first 
place, the care with which Draghi set the individual words is apparent 
on almost every page. He placed every consonant under its proper note. 
The word “arise,”’ for instance, which is sung to a florid figure, is not 
written in the present-day manner, thus: “‘arise ... ,”” but precisely as 
sung, thus: “ari... se.” 

In the second place, a remarkable variety is here achieved. Using both 
viols and voices in many different combinations, and a contrasted series 
of themes, Draghi emphasized the import of the words with great exacti- 
tude and expressiveness. Following his own principles, he paid more 
attention to meaning than to poetic form, and a certain disjointedness 
resulted, for which he is not altogether responsible. It is true that he 
achieved a large measure of unity by the simple procedure of assigning 
always the same musical material to the same verbal phrase, and the 
opening and closing choruses of this first division do serve to bind the 
composition together to some extent. Nevertheless the effect is more 
“chaotic” than was desired," and for this Dryden must share the re- 
sponsibility. 

Dryden certainly did not anticipate the complexity which Draghi was 
forced to develop, and did not have clearly in mind the vital distinction 
between passages suitable for recitative, for air, for duet and trio, for 
semichorus and chorus. Here Draghi’s success, such as it was, was 
achieved in spite of the unmistakable defects in this portion of his text. 
The opening lines, for instance, would puzzle any musician, as they un- 
doubtedly puzzled Draghi. ‘From harmony, from heav’nly harmony 
This universal frame began” offers good material for recitative and 
chorus, but the verses that immediately follow could not easily be used 
for further chorus work. Yet they are an integral and seemingly in- 
separable part of the stanza; hence the musical interruption, by way of 
solos and trio, that must have enlightened Dryden as to the limitations 


31 Verrall (op. cit.) holds that the idea of chaos is justly represented by the extremely ir- 
regular “ Pindaric” form of the stanza, and also that the music for such a passage can aid 
the listener in comprehending its scheme. But there are two fallacies here. Dryden’s lead- 
ing idea is here cosmos and harmony, and not chaos; it presents a true contrast to the thought 
of the conclusion of the poem. Haydn was justified in writing a beautiful but extremely 
irregular orchestral prelude to The Creation, to represent chaos, but that was not Dryden’s 
situation here. Again, a musical setting, which is of necessity longer and more elaborate 
than a mere reading of the words, requires greater, and not less, attention in order that its 
form may be grasped by the audience. 
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of his libretto when he heard the performance. Again, the musical di- 
visions of this stanza could not possibly correspond with or carry out 
Dryden’s rhyme scheme, which reads well but must have been lost to the 
audience of 1687. ““Ye more then dead,’’ sung by the boy soprano, could 
hardly have been recognized as the consequent of “raise her head,” sung 
by Gostling to necessarily different music and in a necessarily different 
manner. Likewise in the trio, “Then hot and cold,” “dry”’ rhymes with 
Gostling’s “high;” “leap” with his “heap;” “‘obey” with his “atoms 
lay.” The trio thus sounds like an interruption to the verse-plan instead 
of like an exposition of it. The music, in properly carrying out the ideas, 
violates the poetic structure. 

The stanza, “What passion cannot music raise and quell,”’ is set for counter- 
tenor accompanied by two violins and figured bass, and sung by Mr. Abell 
(Example I) It is a good example of expressive vocal line, too formal to be called 
recitative and too free to be called arioso. The words are rather simply underlaid: 
a run to the high D at “raise,” florid passages for ‘‘around” and “celestial.” It 
is both melodic and declamatory. 

On page 35 appears Draghi’s great novelty, “The Trompetts,”’ playing a fan- 
fare in triple time in the key of C, while the bass viols imitate drum beats 
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(Example J). The fanfare is bandied back and forth between the two trumpets 
and the string quartet, up to the entrance of Mr. Turner and Mr. Gostling with 
“The trumpet’s loud clangor excites us to arms.” The voices rush vigorously up 
and down the scale with the words, “With shrills full of anger and mortal alarm” 
The basses become prominent at “the double, double, double beat” (Example K), 
the “thundering drum” brings Mr. Gostling down to the low D, and the violins 
assist in t'.e effect with rapid repeated notes, marked “Very Soft.”” The two 
voices s\" cupate the words, “‘Hark, ye foes come,”’ the entire chorus enters with 
a blast on the word ‘“‘Charge,” and “Tis too late to retreat’’ is treated in full 
homophony. A symphony brings this remarkably dramatic movement to a con- 
clusion. 

The tonality shifts back to the more subdued C minor on page 46, with the 
section marked ‘‘For the Flutes.”” Here we find a ground-bass theme, five 
measures in length, which is played five times in C minor, three times in G 
minor, and again three times in C minor. Above it the two flutes discourse 
amiable counterpoint. At the third repetition Mr. Turner enters with his suave 
air, ““The soft complaining flute,”’ etc. (Example L). ‘‘Warbling lute’ is treated 
in dotted rhythm, very grateful for the voice, while the instruments indulge in 
tremolos. 

On page 52 “The Violins begin after ye Flutes shall End,” with twenty 
measures of vigorous passage work in G major. Then Messrs. Boucher and 
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L For the Flutes 


MR. TURNER: The soft com-plain - ing flute, 
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hark, ye foes, come, 














hark, ye foes, come, 
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James Hart sing a spirited duet to the words, “Sharp violins proclaim their 
jealous pangs.”” The movement is here full of bustle, and is twice marked 
“Brisk.”’ 

“But oh, what art can teach,” etc., a trio for Messrs. Robart, Church, and 
Bowman, brings us back through the key of B flat into C minor (Example M). 
Here the accompaniment is sketched out merely in the form of a figured bass, 
and is appropriately solemn. 

After the usual symphony, Mr. Gostling, accompanied by all the strings, has 
the declamatory air, “Orpheus could lead ye savage Race.” The word “unrooted” 
gets a descent and an upward swoop, and “sequacious” is very appropriately 
repeated to a melodic sequence. “Raised the wonder higher” naturally ascends, 
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and “breath” is given an elaborate coloration demanding of the singer an ample 
lung-capacity. At “mistaking Earth” (Example N) the voice sinks to the low 
G, remaining there for ten slow beats, and at the final ““Heav’n” it rises nearly 
two full octaves. All this may seem childishly artificial in the telling, but for the 
listener who can accept it as naively as did the Cecilian audiences, it has charm, 
and musical as well as histrionic and pictorial value. 

“The Last Chorus,”’ beginning on page 70, works in the full resources of the 
band, both vocal and instrumental. “Uppon ye words ye Spheres Enters all ye 
Voices and Viols.”’ The violins rest and reénter with telling effect. After a sym- 
phony, the words ‘“‘So when the last and dreadful hour,” etc., are assigned as a 
trio to Messrs. Robart, Freeman, and Williams, up to “the trumpet shall be 
heard on high,”’ whereupon the trumpets join the violins, and the chorus enters. 
The tempo is reduced as (Example O) Mr. Turner declaims, ‘“‘The dead shall 
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Mr. ER: 
The dead, 
CHORUS AND INSTRUMENTS 
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P All the Voices and Violins till the last 
shall un-tune the sky, un - tune, un - tune, 
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live;” then Mr. Abell sings, very floridly, ““The Living—” and Mr. Gostling’s 
sepulchral voice once more reaches the depths with “Dye, dye, dye.”” The semi- 
chorus, then the instruments alone, then treble and bass in duet, again a sym- 
phony, then Messrs. Turner, Abell and Gostling, and finally “All the Voices and 
Violins Till the Last” extract the utmost expression from the words, “And 
Musick shall untune the Sky” (Example P). 


The last few pages of Draghi’s setting contain some passages in which 
real violence is done the poem. Words are repeated elsewhere, particu- 
larly in the choruses, where the procedure may be defended by both 
precedent and effect, but here we find not only “the trumpet shall be 
heard, shall be heard,” and “the dead shall live, shall live, shall live,” but 
even “and Musick shall untune the sky, untune, untune, and Musick 
shall, and Musick shall, and Musick shall untune, and Musick shall un- 
tune the sky.”” Here Burney’s criticism for once seems to apply: 
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An absurd custom prevailed in Purcell’s time, which he carried to greater excess, 
probably, than any other composer, of repeating a word of one or two syllables 
an unlimited number of times, for the sake of the melody, and sometimes before 
the whole sentence has been heard. Such as no, no, no—all, all, all—pretty, 
pretty, pretty, etc., ad infinitum.” 


More to our purpose, however, is the fact that the same sort of clash 
between poetic and musical form which we observed in the opening 
stanza is again apparent. This final stanza did not lend itself readily to 
purely choral treatment. It abruptly followed choral lines with passages 
more suitable to solo declamation. Its grammatical scheme, also, while a 
superb example of sustained poetic thought, is too large and complex to 
be expounded chorally throughout. After its first four lines of ‘‘com- 
mon” hymn-tune meter, a sudden musical change is demanded, which 
Draghi supplied with a symphony and solo voices. But thereby some of 
the poetic unity of the passage is destroyed, and furthermore the com- 
poser is sadly embarrassed at the end, by a sheer scarcity of words. 

It is true that—with all its colorature, repetition, and formal weakness 
—this final chorus nevertheless stands as an effort of considerable musi- 
cal power. Dryden’s eloquence, immeasurably superior to the puerilities 
of his fellow Cecilian poets, was here almost proof against his composer’s 
limited genius and against his own still imperfect realization of the com- 
plex nature of his task. 

The performance of 1687 thus turned out to be an overwhelming 
popular success. But it could hardly have been altogether satisfying to 
so sharp a self-critic as Dryden was. He must have been pleased to ob- 
serve that his central stanzas were very neatly suited to the varied homo- 
phonic treatment that a composer would be inclined to use in the body 
of his composition. But he also must have observed that his opening and 
closing passages, excellent as they were as declamatory lyrics, offered un- 
necessarily awkward problems to the composer. At any rate, he now had 
the advantage of an invaluable direct experience with the musical as well 
as the poetic situation, and he must necessarily have become more than 
ever acutely aware of the peculiar demands of such an occasion. This may 
be justly regarded as his first Cecilian experiment, in general successful, 
but by no means flawless; and it provided him with an ample equipment 
for his culminating effort of ten years later. 


V 


For four years after the Dryden-Draghi success there were no im- 
portant Cecilian productions. Celebrations were suspended in 1688 and 
1689, probably because of the disturbances attendant upon the Revolu- 


= Burney, op. cit., m1, 507. 
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tion, but were resumed in 1690, when Thomas Shadwell wrote the ode. 
It is a fairly competent poem, echoing Dryden, of course, but lacking the 
laureate’s mastery of form and language. The following lines show 
Dryden’s influence: 


You did at first the warring atoms join, 
Made qualities most opposite combine, 
While discords did with pleasing concords join... 


Dirges with sorrow stili inspire 
The doleful and lamenting squire .. . 


Organs and viols sadly groan 
To the voice’s dismal tone .. . 


We touch the soft and tender flute 
The sprinkling and melodious lute... 


How does the thund’ring martial song 
Provoke the military Throng! ... 


The clangour of the trumpet’s sound 
Fills all the dusty place around, etc. 


The music to this effusion, set by Robert King, has been lost. In the 
same year the elder Samuel Wesley wrote a Cecilian ode, which received 
no music until 1794, when his grandson set it. Thomas D’Urfey com- 
posed the ode for 1691, again a mediocre performance containing no in- 
novations. Of John Blow’s setting, only two fragments are extant. 

The next significant performance took place in 1692, when the ode was 
written by Nicholas Brady. It was set by Purcell, and the result was, 
musically, the best of all Cecilian compositions up to the time of Handel. 
A cursory survey of both text and score” will show, first, how far Brady’s 
poem, much admired at the time, depended upon Dryden; second, how 
far Purcell expanded and elaborated upon Draghi’s musical devices of 
1687; and finally, how Purcell’s striking innovations probably pointed 
the way to many of the poetic sensations that Dryden was to employ 
five years later in Alexander’s Feast. 

Purcell first expanded his orchestra in a remarkable manner. In the 
overture he uses not only the usual strings and a pair of trumpets, but 
also kettle drums tuned to D and A, and two oboes. Later he introduces 
not only two treble flutes but also a bass flute, thus anticipating Wag- 
ner’s revolutionary device of using combinations of three similar instru- 
ments to complete the tone color of each group.* Among the soloists for 


% Critically edited in The Works of Henry Purcell, (London, 1897), vol. vim. 
* C,H. H. Parry, Oxford History of Music, ut (1902), 285. 
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the performance we find again Turner, Woodson, Bowman, and Wil- 
liams, and Purcell himself. 
The overture consists of five contrasted movements, after which a 
bass recitative takes the words, “Hail, bright Cecilia, hail!’”’ These are 
repeated by the full chorus, leading to a movement in imitation: ‘Fill 
ev’ry heart with love of thee and thy celestial art.’’ Then a duet for alto 
and tenor: “That thine and music’s sacred love,” and chorus: “May 
make the British forest prove as famous as Dodona’s vocal Grove.” The 
remainder of the opening stanza, 





{ 
: 
i 
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Hark! hark! each tree its silence breaks 
The box and fir to talk begin! 
This in the sprightly violin 
: That in the flute distinctly speaks! ... 


is set for treble and bass duet with an antiphonal accompaniment for ; 
the three flutes and the violins, over a ground-bass in triple time. The 
second stanza, ‘’Tis Nature’s voice,” set for an extremely florid alto solo 
with figured bass, was ‘“‘sung with incredible graces” by Purcell. 

The third stanza derives unmistakably from Dryden: 


Soul of the world! inspir’d by thee 

The jarring seeds of matter did agree, 

Thou didst the scattered atoms bind, 

Which, by thy laws of true proportion join’d, 
Made up of various parts one perfect harmony. 


This is set for a complicated chorus, with tremolos on the chord of the 
diminished seventh at the words “the jarring seeds of matter,” and end- 
ing in very simple chords for “‘one perfect harmony.” The remaining two 
lines of the stanza, “Thou tun’st the world,” etc., are given to a treble 
solo, then to the chorus. The fourth stanza is again reminiscential: 


With that sublime celestial lay 
Dare any earthly sounds compare? 
If any earthly music dare, 
The noble organ may. t 

From heav’n its wondrous notes were giv’n, “ 
(Cecilia oft conversed with heav’n,) 
Some Angel of the sacred choir 
Did with his breath the pipes inspire, 

And of their notes above the just resemblance gave, i | 
Brisk without lightness, without dulness grave. 


This is set as a trio for two altos and bass. Passages in colorature are 
given to the words “‘celestial,’”’ “sounds,” and ‘“‘noble,’’ and the music 
waxes properly grave at “organ.” “Brisk” and “grave”’ are likewise sug- 
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gested in melodic figures. The fifth stanza, in praise of the organ, ‘‘Won- 
drous Machine,” resulted in one of the most celebrated of Purcell’s airs, 
for bass voice over a ground-bass, accompanied by two oboes. The words 
“warbling” and “‘unable”’ are set to dotted florid passages; the rest of it 
is purely melodic, and exceedingly pleasurable for both soloist and audi- 
ence. An alto takes the solo, “The airy violin,’ and an alto and tenor 
duet “‘In vain the am’rous flute,” with ritornelli for the flutes. Kettle- 
drums and trumpets establish the mood for “The fife and all the har- 
mony of war,” declaimed by the alto voice with the curious repetition, 
“all, all, all, all, all the harmony.” “Let these among themselves con- 
test” is a duet for two basses, and the final stanza, “‘Hail, bright Cecilia,” 
is given to massive choruses, solo quartet, and full orchestra. 

In 1692, Addison wrote his Song for St. Cecilia’s Day at Oxford, which 
was not set to music. In 1693 the ode was written by Theophilus Par- 
sons; it contains only echoes of previous efforts: the invocation to the 
Saint, the chaos and cosmos idea, the trumpet call, flute rhymed with 
lute, and so on. Music was provided by Godfrey Finger, and has not been 
preserved. No odes have been preserved for 1694, 1695, or 1696. 


VI 


Again the festival languished, and again Dryden was summoned. He 
wrote to his sons:* 


I am writing a song for St. Cecilia’s Feast, who, you know, is the patroness of 
music. This is troublesome, and in no way beneficial; but I could not deny the 
stewards of the feast, who came in a body to me to desire that kindness. 


There is a legend, propagated by Sir Walter Scott, that he composed 
Alexander’s Feast at one sitting, and that Mr. St. John, later Lord 
Bolingbroke, “found him in unusual agitation of spirits, even to a 
trembling.”’ There is further evidence that he spent a fortnight in re- 
vision, and that he was paid £40 for it. That he appreciated its merits 
is indicated by his own statement, “‘A nobler Ode was never produced, 
nor ever will.’ 

Van Doren” has discussed the various sources from which Dryden 
may have drawn for this poem. And its one line, ‘Sound the trumpets, 
beats the drums,” is undoubtedly a reminiscence of the title and opening 
line of Purcell’s welcome song of 1687, and affords evidence both of 
Dryden’s familiarity with the music of his day and of his borrowing 
habits. The originality of this ode’s conception is, however, unmistak- 


28 Van Doren, op. cit., p. 211. 37 Op. cit., p. 211 ff. 
* Husk, op. cit., pp. 41-45. 
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able. It discards the stale conventions of both the form and the oc- 
casion, e.g., the invocation and the parley of instruments, and plunges 
at once into its central drama. The narrative itself develops the neces- 
sary contrasted moods, pompous, amorous, sprightly, tragic, ferocious, 
and only in the final stanza are Cecilia and the organ and the Angel in- 
troduced, to give the “occasional” point to the whole recital. The poem, 
building on the instrumental resources of Draghi, as amplified by Pur- 
cell and illustrated in previous settings, demands the use of almost every 
musical device then current. It marks the climax of Cecilian poetry. 

Of special interest, however, are the striking ways in which Alexander’s 
Feast was designed purely as a musician’s libretto. It exhibits no such 
awkward passages for the composer as were found in the opening and 
close of the 1687 ode. Dryden’s experiences had given him a clear recog- 
nition of the distinction between recitative or solo declamation, air, and 
choral effects. Nearly the whole of the ode of 1687 could conceivably have 
been assigned to both solo and chorus, and Draghi’s indecision was often 
rather apparent. In Alexander’s Feast, however, this distinction is clearly 
shown, in two ways: first, in a contrast in idea and content, for the nar- 
rative or solo passages are explicitly set off from the commentary or 
choral sections; second, in a contrast in phrasing and verbal sound, for 
the narrative abounds in true dramatic declamation, unsuitable for 
chorus but grateful to the solo singer. 

It is unnecessary to analyse the recitatives to show their essentially 
declamatory and un-choral character. Verrall** notes that with the lines 
beginning “‘Behold a ghastly band,” the rhythm dies altogether away— 
an accurate observation, and one which serves to indicate that Dryden 
here demanded precisely a setting in broken and excited recitative, with 
agitated interruptions on the part of the orchestra. 

The careful division of the stanzas into recitative and aria, with repe- 
tition of the aria as chorus, gives explicit direction to the composer and 
appears in strong contrast to the vagueness of the ode of 1687 in this 
respect. The choral comment at the conclusion of each stanza is so de- 
signed as to be easily adaptable to both air and chorus. These airs and 
choruses, again, show a clear recognition of the necessity for providing 
the composer with opportunities for legitimate repetition. Observing 
that the musician would repeat single words even when such repetition 
sounds silly, Dryden generously provided both logical and poetic re- 
peats: ‘Happy, happy, happy pair,” and “Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 
Fallen from his high estate.’® Likewise he provided those repetitions of 
phrase so valuable to the composer: “None but the brave, None but the 

%8 Op. cit., p. 201. 
2 For this point, the writer is indebted to Prof. Samuel A. Wolff of Columbia University. 
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brave, None but the brave deserves the fair,” and “‘A present deity, 
they shout around: A present deity, the vaulted roofs rebound,” “Sweet 
the pleasure, Sweet is pleasure after pain,” “And sigh’d and look’d, 
sigh’d and look’d, Sigh’d and look’d, and sigh’d again.” Notable in 
these passages is the swift clinching conclusion after the repetition, just 
the device which is needed by the composer to round off a repetitive or 
sequential passage. 

In vocal writing, any good composer will look to his text for oppor- 
tunities to employ three musical devices besides that of mere repetition. 
Dryden must have seen how Draghi used all three under more adverse 
circumstances, in 1687. The first is vocal polyphony, in which one or two 
lines may be assigned to voices that enter successively and whose sense 
may survive being thus scrambled. Dryden supplied many such lines. 
“With ravish’d ears The monarch hears,’’ for instance, makes sense, no 
matter how the two lines are reversed or otherwise jumbled; likewise 
“Assumes the god, Affects to nod.” The second device is that of antiph- 
ony, by which two lines may be hurled back and forth alternately be- 
tween two groups of singers without distortion of meaning or poetic ef- 
fect. Dryden’s lines, ‘‘Rich the treasure, Sweet the pleasure,”’ and “On 
the bare earth expos’d he lies. With not a friend to close his eyes”’ fulfil 
this requirement perfectly. The third device is that of sequence, by which 
two or more lines may be assigned to similar musical phrases or motives 
that follow one another in different registers or tonalities. Alexander’s 
Feast abounds in such: ‘“‘Flush’d with a purple grace, He shows his 
honest face,” ‘‘Gaz’d on the fair Who caus’d his care,”’ “The lovely 
Thais, by his side Sate like a blooming Eastern bride, In flower of youth 
and beauty’s pride,” “‘He chose a mournful muse, Soft pity to infuse,” 
“Aloft in awful state The godlike hero sate.” 

In its combination of purely dramatic and poetic with purely musical 
values, Alexander’s Feast thus undoubtedly throws fresh light on Dry- 
den’s genius as an artist of the occasion. There was a tradition that he 
intended to have Purcell compose the setting for the poem.*® It was al- 
most an inevitable tradition, for it was the curious misfortune of both 
poetry and music that the greatest composer and the greatest poet of 
the time never collaborated on an ode. But Purcell had died two years 
before the feast of 1697. The original setting was actually composed by 
Jeremiah Clarke, and although it was repeated in concert performance 
at least twice, the score has not survived. Nor has the second setting, 
by Clayton, in 1711. In fact, save Philip Hart’s inconsequential com- 
position of 1703, no Cecilian music is extant between 1697 and 1736, 


* The tradition was fostered chiefly by Hawkins, who chould have known better. 
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when Handel set Alexander’s Feast. And the odes, which continued to 
be written annually up to 1703 and sporadically thereafter, are mostly 
inferior work. Among the efforts of Bishop, Parsons, D’Urfey, and 
others, only those by Congreve and Pope have any interest. Handel re- 
set Dryden’s first ode in 1739, and Thornton’s burlesque ode, written in 
1749," possibly set by Dr. Arne and later by Burney,” with accompani- 
ment of salt-box, jews-harp, marrow-bones, cleavers, and hurdy-gurdy, 
brought the whole tradition to its natural end. 
ERNEST BRENNECKE, JR. 
Columbia University 


31 The text, entitled Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day, adapted to the ancient British Musick, etc., 
was published by J. & J. Rivington, London, 1749. 

% Boswell, Johnson, Chap. xm (1763) :‘ Bonnell Thornton had just published a burlesque 
‘Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day "” Boswell’s chronology seems to be fourteen years late. Burney’s 
note on the passage in Bo ell reads as follows: “In 1769, I set for Smart and Newberry, 
Thornton’s Burlesque ‘Ode en St. Cecilia’s Day.’ It was performed at Ranelagh in masks, 
to a very crowded audience a; I was told, for I then resided in Norfolk.” 








II 


YOUNG’S NIGHT THOUGHTS IN RELATION TO 
CONTEMPORARY CHRISTIAN APOLOGETICS 


N UNDERSTANDING of the purposes and the popularity of 
Young’s Night Thoughts is possible only through a realization of their 
relation to contemporary currents of thought. For the most part critics 
have confined their attention to the so-called personal element and the 
treatment of the theme of death, and have neglected perhaps the most 
outstanding feature of the Night Thoughts, the interest in Christian 
apologetics. Though the nine poems reveal a shift in emphasis and pur- 
pose—the first five, of 459, 694, 536, 842, and 1068 lines respectively, 
chiefly concerned with moral reflections on life and death, and the last 
four, of 819, 1480, 1417, and 2434 lines, almost wholly devoted to apolo- 
getics—there is throughout a fairly definite effort to defend one phase or 
other of religion. This rationalistic defence of religion places the poems 
in the current of apologetic literature so outstanding in the late seven- 
teenth and the early eighteenth century. Analysis of Young’s aims and 
arguments will show to what extent he is following those of the outstand- 
ing defenders of religion and demonstrate that the Night Thoughts are to 
be considered as largely an expression of contemporary apologetics. 


I 


Even in the first five Nights, in which the controversial element is less 
marked than later, Young is opposing the contemporary libertinism, 
formalism in religion, separation of morality and religion, and deism. 
In the last four, frankly apologetic, while he continues the earlier de- 
fences, and incidentally speaks against the revival of Stoicism, against 
free-thinking, and the anti-rational view of human nature, he is setting 
out to defend religion in general on the basis that, as infidelity can be 
traced to some doubt as to the truth of immortality, to defend that doc- 
trine is the essential point. He brings to his support arguments from 
human nature, reason, and, especially in Night IX, the science and 
astronomy of the day. 

Written defences of religion were by no means new in the late seven- 
teenth century. The Anglican Church had been defended against Roman 
Catholic criticism by Bishop Jewel in his A pologia pro Ecclesia Anglicana 
(1562), and against the Puritan objections by Richard Hooker in Of the 
Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity. Baxter had written on the evidences of 
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Christianity in 1649. Tillotson devoted much of his effort during the 
Restoration period to refuting Roman Catholicism and atheism.? To- 
wards the end of the century, however, there was a growing feeling that 
atheism and scepticism were becoming more prevalent,’ and as the 
deists became more and more outspoken in their attacks on revealed 
religion, the necessity for Christian apologetics increased.‘ The work of 
defending religion became somewhat more organized with the estab- 
lishment of the Boyle lectures, the general purposes of which apparently 
influenced other writers.§ 

According to the terms of the will of Robert Boyle, a lecturer was to 
be chosen annually to preach eight sermons on the evidences of Christian- 
ity. The series continued from 1692 to the end of the eighteenth century, 
though the sermons became less and less significant after about 1740. 
The general subjects up to 1741 make it evident that the chief problems 
of the apologists of the time were to refute atheism and deism. While the 
terms are frequently made to overlap and occasionally to be synonymous, 
the more careful writers distinguish between them and realize the neces- 
sity of quite different arguments against them. 

The term atheist is frequently used in a rather loose way as the most 
opprobrious name for any opponent of orthodoxy. There were few 
writers against whom the apologists were arguing who went so far as to 
deny God outright. It was felt, however, that the assertion that while 
God exists it is impossible to know his attributes was practically equiva- 
lent to such a denial, for if one can know nothing of God and can affirm 

1 Hunt, Religious Thought in England, 1, 271. 

? Birch, The Life of the most Reverend Dr. John Tillotson, . . . 2nd ed. (1753), p. 31. 

* Cf. Robert South, Sermons (Philadelphia, 1844), 1, 492. “For it is a truth too manifest 
to be denied, that there have been more innovations upon, and blasphemies against the 
chief articles of our faith published in this kingdom, and that after a more audacious and 
scandalous manner, within these several years past, than have been known for some cen- 
turies of years before, ever: those times of confusion both in church and state betwixt forty- 
one and sixty not excepted: and what this may produce and end in, God only at present 
knows, and I wish the whole nation may not at length feel” (Sermon of 1694). 

* That this challenge to religion was not disregarded may be seen by examining the titles 
in Arber’s Term Catalogues, where is listed book after book apparently devoted to showing 
the unreasonableness of atheism and the truth of natural religion as a basis for Christianity. 
In 1696 Bentley wrote: “But of all ages since the coming of Christ, I suppose this present 
has least reason to compain for want of work and imployment in defence of Religion.” 
Eight Sermons Preach’d at the honourable Robert Boyle’s Lecture, in the First Year, Mpcxctt 
(Cambridge, 1724), p. 346. 

§ Cf. A Title listed by Arber for June, 1696: A Discourse concerning Natural and Revealed 
Religion: Evidencing the truth and certainty of both, by considerations (for the most part) 
not yet touch’d by any. Recommended, pursuant to the design of Mr. Boyle’s Lecture, to the 
consideration of Atheists, Deists, and Scepticks; and useful to confirm and nourish the Faith 
and Piety of others. By S.N. 
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nothing of his relations, if any, to man and his world, it is for practical 
purposes the same as though he did not exist.* It is this belief that ex- 
plains the great number of writings demonstrating the possibility of 
knowing the divine attributes and describing them. The denial of the 
divine creation of the world either by saying it was self-existent and 
eternal or had arisen as the result of chance was another aspect of 
atheism which called forth the polemic efforts of many writers. The 
differences of opinion among the atheists as to the origin of the world 
and of mankind’ were pointed out as evidences of error. The atheists 
were also supposed to deny the reality of anything but matter,® and to 
say that there was no fundamental and necessary difference between 
moral good and evil,® and that religion owed its origin to political con- 
siderations.’® A denial of immortality was also tantamount to atheism, 
being either the opinion of an out-and-out atheist or of a virtual atheist 
masking under another name." Thus in the apologetic writings of the 


6“ All those who either are, or pretend to be Atheists; who either disbelieve the Being of 
God, or would be thought to do so; or, (which is all one), who deny the Principal Attributes 
of the Divine Nature, and suppose God to be an Unintelligent Being, which acts merely by 
Necessity; that is, which, in any tolerable Propriety of Speech, acts not at all, but is only 
acted upon: all men that are Atheists, I say, in this Sense, must be so upon one or other of 
these three Accounts.”—Samuel Clarke, A Discourse concerning the Being and Attributes 
of God, 8th. ed., (London, 1732), pp. 1-2. Cf. John Harris, Sermon u (London, 1698), p. 7. 

7“The atheists ... are divided into Sects, and (which is the mark and character of 
Error) are at variance and repugnancy, with each other and with themselves. Some of 
them will have mankind to have been thus from all Eternity. But the rest do not approve 
of infinite Successions, but are positive for a Beginning: and they also are subdivided into 
three Parties: the first ascribe the origin of men to the Influence of the Stars upon some 
extraordinary Conjunction or Aspect: others again reject all Astrology; and some of these 
mechanically produce Mankind, at the very first Experiment, by the action of the Sun 
upon duly prepared Matter; but others are of opinion, that after infinite blundering and 
miscarrying our Bodies at last came into this Figure by meer chance and accident.” 
—Bentley, op. cit., p. 103. 

“Some have maintain’d, that this world hath thus existed from all Eternity in its present 
form and condition: but others say, That the Forms of particular worlds are generable and 
corruptible; so that our present System cannot have sustain’d an infinite Duration already 
gone and expired: but however, say they, Body in general, the common Basis and Matter 
of all Worlds and Beings, is self-existent and eternal: which being naturally divided into 
innumerable little particles or atoms, eternally endued with an ingenit and inseparable 
power of Motion, by their omnifarious concussions and combinations and coalitions, pro- 
duce successively (or at once, if matter be infinite) an infinite number of Worlds;and amongst 
the rest there arose this visible complex System of Heaven and Earth.”—ZJbid., pp. 223- 
224. 

* Cf. Bentley, op. cit., p. 60, Harris, Sermons v and v1 (1698), and Clarke, of. cit., p. 29. 

* Harris, Sermon 1, p. 11, and Bentley, op. cit., p. 3. 1 Tbid., p. 38. 

™ Clarke, op. cit., p. 168. But then, having a prejudice against the Notion of the Jm- 
mortality of Human Souls, they believe that Men perish intirely at Death, and that one 
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period atheism will usually have one or more of the following meanings: a 
denial of the existence of God; a denial of the possibility of knowing his 
attributes; a denial of the divine creation of the world; a denial of the 
reality of anything but matter; a denial of the essential and eternal 
difference between moral right and wrong; a denial of immortality. 
The term deism is used in an even looser way to cover all shades of 
opposition to orthodoxy. Many people regarded it as virtually synony- 
mous with atheism, affirming that the deists concealed their true be- 
liefs—or lack of them—so as to escape the opprobrium of being called 
atheists.* The statement that if any deists are really sincere in saying 
that they observe all the laws of reason and the obligations of natural 
religion they will unavoidably be led to accept Christianity, and that if 
they are not they must “sink into downright Atheism,” leaves very 
little room for Deism. Clarke distinguishes four chief types of deists. 
The first believe in God, some of his attributes, and the divine creation 
of the world, but deny providence."* The second, who believe in God and 
in his Providence, but deny any difference between moral good and evil, 
are in reality little better than atheists, and are generally immoral in 





Genera.ion shall perpetually succeed another, without anything remaining of Men after 
their departure out of this Life, and without any future restoration or renovation of things 
.... And so upon the whole, this opinion likewise if we argue upon it consistently, must 
finally recur to absolute Atheism. Cf. Bentley, op. cit., p. 21. 

12 “There are some Infidels among us that not only disbelieve the Christian Religion; but 
oppose the assertions of Providence, of the Immortality of the Soul, of an Universal Judg- 
ment to come, and of any Incorporeal Essence: and yet to avoid the odious name of 
Atheists, would shelter and skreen themselves under a new one of Deists, which is not 
quite so obnoxious.”—Bentley, op. cit., p. 7. 

“Profess’d Atheists can do no great Harm; for all Persons are aware of them... But 
there are few such; they have found a way to pass under a fairer Dress and a softer Name: 
They pretend to be true Deists and sincere Cultivators of Natural Religion; and to have a 
most profound Respect for the supreme and Almighty Being; But when this Profound Re- 
spect comes to be thoroughly examined and duly understood, it will appear to be the most 
abominable abuse that can be, and a most wicked and Blasphemous Idea of the Deity. 
For they make him either nothing but the Soul of the World, Universal Matter, or Natura 
Naturata, a God that is an absolute necessary agent, without any Rectitude in his will; 
without any Knowledge, Wisdom, Goodness, Justice, Mercy, or Providence over his 
Works.”’—Harris, Sermon, v1, p. 10. 

13 Clarke, op. cit., pp. 158-159. 

44 “Some men would be thought to be Deists, because they pretend to believe the Exist- 
ence of an Eternal, Infinite, Independent, Intelligent Being; and, to avoid the name of 
Epicurean Atheists, teach also that this Supreme Being made the World: Though at the 
same time they agree with the Epicureans in this, that they fancy God does not at all concern 
himself in the Government of the world, nor has any regard to, or care of, what is done 
therein. But, if we examine things duly, this opinion must unavoidably terminate in 
absolute Atheism.” —Ibid., p. 159. 
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their lives.'> They oppose revealed religion and reject the obligations of 
natural religion, and “despise also the Wisdom of all Humane Constitu- 
tions made for the order and benefit of Mankind, and are as much con- 
temners of Common Decency as they are of Religion.’’* Their constant 
weapon against religion and morality is ridicule. The third type of 
Deists believe in God, in his providence, and to some extent in his moral 
attributes; but they deny immortality, and in so doing they too should 
consistently be regarded as atheists.'? The fourth class believe in God, 
his moral attributes, his providence, the moral obligations of mankind, 
future rewards and punishments in a life to come, but they deny divine 
revelation. They are the only true deists and they are very few in num- 
ber.'* It is this type of Deist that Bentley had in mind in his apologetic 
writings. Thus he says:'® 


There are a sort of persons baptized indeed into the Christian Faith, and edu- 
cated in the profession of it; but in secret, I wish I might say so, nay even openly 
they oppose and blaspheme it; repudiating at once the whole authority of 
Revelation, and debasing the Sacred Volumes to the rank of ordinary Books of 
History and Ethics. The being of God anda Providence they profess to believe, to 
acknowledge a difference between Good and Evil, to be verily persuaded of 
another Life to come; and to have their expectations of that state, as their be- 
haviour is in this. Nay even the whole system of Christian morals they can 
willingly embrace; but not as a collection of divine statutes and ordinances sent 
us by an express from Heaven, but only as useful rules of life, discoverable to 
Natural Religion. 


Gastrell a bit later represents the Deists as believing in God “‘an easy 
merciful Being, that loves his Creatures, and requires no other Service 
from them than what is agreeable to their Nature and Inclinations,’’”° 
but repudiating the Scriptures,” and future rewards and punishments,” 
and having as their main principles to follow nature and to harm no 
one.” A popular view of deism appeared in a periodical devoted to re- 
ligious questions and was quoted in the Gentleman’s Magazine :™ 


16 “Some others there are, that call themselves Deists, because they believe, not only 
the Being, but also the Providence of God: that is, that every natural thing that is done in 
the World, is produced by the Power, appointed by the Wisdom, and directed by the Gov- 
ernment of God: Though not allowing any difference between moral Good and Evil, they 
suppose that God takes no notice of the morally good or evil actions of Men; these Things 
depending, as they imagine, merely on the arbitrary Constitution of Human Laws.”— 
Ibid., p. 164. 16 Thid., p. 165. 

17 Ibid. pp. 167-168. 18 Tbid., pp. 169-170. 9 Op. cit., pp. 347-348. 

2° The Principles of Deism Truly represented, and set in a Clear Light. In two Dialogues 
between a Sceptick and a Deist . . . 4th ed. (London, 1726), p. 7. 

1 Tbid., p. 8. 2 Tbid., p. 77. % Tbid., p. 43. 

* The Weekly Miscellany, No. 134, as quoted in the Gentleman’s Mag., v (1735), 347. 
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They are indeed sometimes charged as denying the Evidence of Faith in General, 
and would admit nothing unsupported by Reason and Demonstration. Far from 
it. As for their Faith, tho’ it be not of the same Sort with that of Christians, yet 
it is far more extensive. You will not admit anything as a proper object of Faith, 
which contradicts the Principles of Reason and Common Sense. Whereas these 
Gentlemen can believe in all Cases, the Truth of Religion only excepted, often 
without any Ground from Reason, nay sometimes against its clearest Dictates. 
Tho’ they are not weak and superstitious enough, to believe in Jesus Christ, the 
Prophets, and Apostles, yet they can confide in the wonderful Discoveries of 
Toland, Woolston or Tindal. 


To the apologists the term deist, then, might mean one who disbelieved 
one or more of the tenets of Christianity, the moral attributes of God, 
divine providence, the distinction between good and evil, immortality 
and future rewards and punishments; but especially it meant a denial 
of revelation and of the inspiration of the Bible. Whatever the shade of 
meaning attached, deism was considered as basing itself on human 
reason alone and receiving only what can be found out by the reason 
without supernatural assistance. 

The names frequently mentioned among the arch atheists and deists— 
in either category or both—are Hobbes and Spinoza. Bentley in his 
series of sermons (1692) in confutation of atheism is mainly opposing 
theories ascribed to them. Kidder in his Boyle lectures of 1694 on the 
“Demonstration of the Messias”’ regards them both as deists. Harris in 
his lectures (1695-96) regards Hobbes as the nearest approach to a 
genuine atheist and includes Spinoza among those bordering on atheism. 
Clarke in his first series of lectures (1704) considers them both as out- 
standing atheists, and in his second series (1705) against deists is still 
concerned with refuting Hobbes. Hancock, the Boyle lecturer for 1706, 
classed them both as atheists, as did Brampton Gurdan in 1721-22. 

The name of Hobbes especially was one to arouse the orthodox. Any 
doctrine departing from orthodoxy might be branded with his name. It 
will be recalled that Tillotson was accused of Hobbism in laying undue 
emphasis on rationalism to the neglect of the mysterious element in 
religion.* But while the name frequently connoted heterodoxy or in- 
fidelity or some vague unorthodoxy, there are some outstanding doc- 
trines supposed to have been taught by Hobbes which are regarded by 
the apologists as weakening the very foundations of religion and moral- 
ity. The aspect of Hobbes’ thought considered perhaps the most danger- 
ous was the denial of the essential and eternal difference between good 
and evil.% This disturbed the divines of the late seventeenth century. 


*% Birch, The Life of . . . Tillotson, pp. 296-297. 
% Cf. Leviathan, Ch. xm. 
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The second opinion is, that good and evil, honest and dishonest, are originally 
founded in the laws and constitutions of the sovereign civil power, enjoining some 
things or actions and prohibiting others . . . This was the opinion heretofore of 
Epicurus, . . . and lately of one amongst ourselves, a less philosopher, though 
the greater heathen of the two, the infamous author of the Leviathan.” 


That virtue and vice are arbitrary things, founded only in the imaginations of 
men, and in the constitutions and customs of the world, but not in the nature of 
the things themselves; and that that is a virtue or vice, good or evil, which the 
supreme authority of a nation declares to be so. And this is frequently asserted 
by the ingenious author of a very bad book—I mean the Leviathan.** 


And now ... ‘tis easy to see the Falsity and Weakness of Mr. Hobbes’s Doc- 
trines; that there is no such thing as Just and Unjust, Right and Wrong originally 
in the Nature of Things; that Men in their natural Staie, antecedent to all Compacts, 
are not obliged to universal Benevolence nor to any moral Duty whatsoever... And 
that, in Civil Societies, it depends wholly upon positive Laws or the Will of Gover- 
nours, to define what shall be Just or Unjust. 


Hobbes’ picture of man as motivated fundamentally by purely selfish de- 
sires led to many efforts to paint human nature in more attractive colors. 

His materialism, denying the immateriality of the soul and making it 
mere thinking and willing matter, with a consequent denial of free will in 
man, was considered to endanger the foundations of religion.*® His 
theory that God has dominion over man merely because of his irre- 
sistible power and that all right to rule is in proportion to power, with 
the consequence that the sole reason for men to obey God is that they 
have not sufficient power not to do so was felt to undermine the basis of 
moral virtue which is “the Foundation and Sum, the Essence and the 
Life of all true Religion. . . .’*' His conception of religion as having its 
origin in fear or policy provoked the apologists to a vindication of a re- 
ligion discovered by reason or revealed by God.” 
% While some of the heretical ideas associated with the name of Hobbes 
are likewise attributed to Spinoza, as the denial of free will, the main 
accusations against Spinoza are that he believed that there is no dis- 
tinction of substances and that the material world alone has existential 
reality, and that God is a necessary agent. 

*7 South, Sermons, 1, 337-338. 

% Tillotson, The Works of . . . containing two hundred Sermons and Discourses, on several 
Occasions (London, 1820), 1, 418. 

* Clarke, op. cit., pp. 226-227. 

* Cf. South, op. cit., m1, 533, Clarke, op. cit., pp. 87, 96. 

* Clarke, op. cit., pp. 238-240. 

® Harris, Sermon m1, “The Notion of a God, Neither from Fear nor Policy.” Wilkins, 
On the Principles and Duties of Natural Religion, 4th. ed. (London, 1699), p. 52. 

® Clarke, op. cit., p. 87. 
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Spinoza, the most celebrated Patron of Atheism in our Time; who taught that 
there is no difference of Substances, but that the Whole and every part of the 
Material World is a Necessarily-existing Being; and that there is no other God, 
but the Universe: ...*™ 


It follows evidently, that when they say, God by the necessity of his nature, 
is the Cause and Author of all Things; they understand him to be a Cause or 
Agent in no other sense, than if a Man should say, that a stone, by the necessity 
of its Nature, is the cause of its own falling and striking the Ground: which is 
really not to be an Agent or Cause at all; But their opinion amounts to this, 
that all things are equally Self-Existent, and consequently that the material World 
is God.** 


Occasionally Collins is classed as an atheist. Always his doctrines are 
repudiated, and reference to his Discourse of Free-Thinking is more fre- 
quent than to himself. The Boyle lectures for 1713-14 on the subject of 
free-thinking were suggested by Collins’ writing; and here the lecturer, 
Benjamin Ibbot, like many others, differentiated between true free- 
thinking and the current use of the term. The Weekly Miscellany, No. 
96, finds Collins’ definition all right but his character all wrong.* 


“A free-thinker, is one who is free, or ready to enquire into the Meaning and 
Truth of any Proposition that merits an Examination, and to give it all the Con- 
sideration which its Nature and Importance requires; and whose Judgment is 
free, or at Liberty to determine itself as the Evidence shall appear.”” Thus Mr. 
Collins defines a Free-thinker, and had his conduct been answerable, his char- 
acter had been truly valuable. 


Shaftesbury too is more frequently alluded to through his doctrines 
than referred to by name. The chief ideas objected to in his writings are 
the use of ridicule as a test of truth*’ and virtue as its own reward.** His 
inquiry into the truth of the current belief that an atheist cannot be 
moral** with his conclusion that atheism in itself has nothing to do with 
determining moral standards* is directly opposed to the attitude taken 
in the apologetic writings. The idea that deeds done with the hope of re- 
ward or fear of punishment have nothing of virtue about them* caused 
much justification of the doctrine of rewards and punishments. 

Apart from actual argument against atheism one method of defence 
had long been and continued to be the branding of atheists as irrational,” 

* Clarke, op. cit., p. 27. 

% Tbid., p. 63.—Cf£. Spinoza, Short Treatise on God, Man, and His Well-Being, Pt.1, Ch. 
tv, and Ethic, Pt. 1, Prop. xxx, XxxIII. 

*% Quoted in the Gentleman’s Magazine, tv (1734), 546-547. 

37 Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opinions, Times, 5th ed. (Birm., 1773), 1, 61, 128. 

38 Tbid., 1, 97-98. % Tbid., m1, 7. 4° Tbid., 11, 46. “| Tbid., m1, 55. 

® Tillotson, Sermons, 1, 330, 375-376, m1, 216, and Derham, Physico-Theology (London, 
1798), 1, 417. 
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degenerate and base, and necessarily wicked.“ To refute the theories of 
atheism the main efforts were to prove the existence of God and to 
demonstrate his moral attributes, to prove that the world cannot have 
been the result of chance, to establish the truth of the difference between 
right and wrong and a necessary connection between morality and re- 
ligion, and to vindicate the doctrine of immortality. While one or more 
of these points, especially the last two, might need to be established in 
the defence of Christianity against Deism, the main efforts were to 
demonstrate the truth of revealed as well as natural religion and of the 
inspiration of the Bible. 

In proving the existence of God all the old arguments are used. The 
general belief in a Deity is cited as a proof by various writers.“ The 
ontological argument is used by Harris:* 


Which way soever we come by our Idea’s, we cannot have one of what is abso- 
lutely a non-entity; for what is absolutely Nothing, can neither come into us 
by our Senses, nor be innate in our Minds. And therefore if there were no God, 
we could never have had any Idea of Him; nor could anyone ever possibly 
invent, or form such a Notion in his Mind. 


The cosmological argument is developed most fully by Clarke in a series 
of propositions designed to show that something must have existed from 
eternity and that this something must be an immutable, independent, 
self-existing being; that the material world cannot have been this being 
and that its evident dependability demands another self-existent being. 
This being, of the essence of which we are ignorant, is God. By far the 
most commonly used argument is, however, the teleological. While the 
type of argument is old, the special development is somewhat new, as 
the fairly recently accepted Copernicanism and the discrediting of the 
homocentric theory of the universe, together with the scientific dis- 
coveries of the seventeenth century, provided fresh details on which to 
base the argument from design. The object in this kind of arguing is to 
establish the essential point in natural religion to serve as the basis of 
revealed, and as such is applicable in confuting atheism but not deism. 

Bentley, the first Boyle lecturer, in following Boyle’s example of try- 
ing to turn the discoveries of science to the interests of religion, at once 
carried out his design in establishing the lectures and set an example fol- 
lowed by other lecturers and apologists. Dividing his discussion into three 
main heads, he bases his proofs of the existence of God on the faculties 


4 South, Sermons, tv, 19, 111, 34-36; Tillotson, Sermons, 1, 395-398, 1, 475-476; Bentley, 
op. cit., p. 21; Harris, Sermon, 1, pp. 8-11. 

“ Tillotson, op. cit., 1, 348-349; Wilkins, op. cit., p. 41; Harris, Sermon m1, p. 26. 

Sermon m1, p. 19. 

“ Clarke, op. cit., pp. 1-41.—Cf. Wilkins, op. cit., pp. 62-77. 
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of the human soul, the structure of the body, and the frame of the world. 
He sets out to refute the atheists’ theory that matter is the only sub- 
stance, in order to establish the immateriality of the soul and thence to 
show that the soul must have been created by an immaterial Being, or 
God. His plan as he outlines it shows the usual method of demonstrating 
this point.“ 
To confute this atheistical assertion 

1. First I will give you a true Notion and Idea of Matter; whereby it will again 
appear that it has no inherent Faculty of Sense and Perception. 

2. I will prove, that no particular sort of Matter, as the Brain and Animal 
Spirits, hath any power of Sense and Perception. 

3. I will show, that Motion in general superadded to Matter cannot produce 
any Sense and Perception. 

4. I will demonstrate that no particular sort of Motion, as of the Animal 
Spirits through Muscles and Nerves can beget Sense and Perception. 

5. I will evince, that no Action and Passion of the Animal Spirits, one Particle 
upon another, can create any Sense and Perception. 

6. I will answer the Atheist’s Argument of Matter of Fact and Experience in 
brute Beasts; which, say they, are allowed to be mere matter, and yet have some 
degree of Sense and Perception. 


These things being shown, he concludes that there is within us “‘some 
Incorporeal Substance” and from that derives the idea of a God.** 

His second argument from the “structure and origin of Human 
Bodies”’ is developed at length, introducing the newest anatomical and 
physiological information of the day. In brief the argument is :** 


That the organical structure of humane Bodies whereby they are fitted to live, 
and move, and be vitally informed by the Soul is unquestionably the workman- 
ship of a most wise, and powerful and beneficent Maker. 


But a detailed account of the body is felt by its scientific accuracy to add 
weight to the argument. This same type of reasoning appealed to many 
writers, either with or without scientific training.®® The zeal with which 
even poets® gave themselves to relating the details of the circulation of 
the blood, the nervous system, etc., shows the interest in new physio- 
logical discoveries and the significance attached to them for religious 


* Bentley, op. cit., pp. 60-61. 

48 Tbid., p. 78. There is therefore an immaterial and intelligent Being that created our 
Souls; which Being was either eternal itself, or created immediately or ultimately by some 
other Eternal, that has all these Perfections. There is therefore originally an Eternal, Im- 
material, Intelligent Creator; all which together are the attributes of God alone.—Cf. 
Derham, op. cit., 1, 153, and Burnet, The Theory of the Earth (London, 1684), p. 301. 

Bentley, op. cit.,p.91. ® Cf. Derham, op. cit., 1, 135, and Burnet, op. cit., p. 295. 

8 Cf. Brooke, Universal Beauty. 
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purposes. All evidences of adaptation to purpose and environment were 
hailed as direct marks of an intelligent Creator. Infirmities and weak- 
nesses in the body were regarded as confirming the Scriptural account 
of the fall of man.* The various atheistical theories as to the origin of 
mankind are refuted by showing their lack of scientific soundness,® with 
the conclusion that “’twas God, that then created the first seminal forms 
of all animals and vegetables.’”™ 

Bentley’s third argument from the nature of the world is divided into 
four parts. His first two points, that the sun and planets could not have 
existed always as they are, and that matter cannot be eternal, belong 
with the cosmological arguments for the existence of God. The third part 
is designed to prove that even though matter were eternal and divided 
into atoms and though motion were co-existent with it, these atoms could 
never by chance have formed the universe as it is. The fourth part of the 
argument is based on the “‘Order and Beauty of the Inanimate Parts of 
the World” as evidence of the work of “an intelligent and benign 
Agent.’ It is this last argument that is most commonly used and ap- 
parently it appealed to poets through the opportunity given for descrip- 
tions of the beauty of the universe, mainly a geometric beauty of har- 
mony but occasionally a physical beauty. In order to show the beauty 
and harmony of the universe Bentley points out that it is a great error 
to regard the details of the creation as being designed only for man’s 
advantage, and that it will give a far more glorious conception of God’s 
nature to consider the stars as formed “‘not merely upon our account to 
be peeped at through an optic Glass, but for different ends and nobler 
purposes.” His conception of what constitutes beauty is shown in his 
defence of mountains and such irregularities of the earth’s surface 
against the charge of being deformities occasioned by the wrath of God 
at the fall of man.*” 


All Pulchritude is relative; and all Bodies are truly and physically beautiful 
under all possible Shapes and Proportions; that are good in their kind, that are 
fit for their proper uses and ends of their Natures. 


In arguing from the inanimate works of nature as shown in this world, 
the emphasis is usually on the evidences of design in the atmosphere 
and the characteristics of the earth’s surface, and in the indications of an 
intelligent creator in the great diversity in nature. The idea that “‘in 
greater variety, the greater art is seen’’** and consequently greater evi- 


© Bentley, op. cit., pp. 100-101. ® Bentley, op. cit., pp. 225-226. 

® Tbid., pp. 103-161. ® Tbid., p. 335.—Cf. Derham, of. cit., 1, 115-123. 

* Ibid., p. 162. *7 Bentley, op. cit., p. 335. 

**““Who would ever say or imagine such a body so different from the globe it serves, 
could be made by chance, or be adapted so exactly to all those fore-mentioned grand ends, 
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dence of a divine creator leads to an emphasis of this as < proof of the 
existence of God. There is then frequent mention of the regular diversity 
especially in the forms of animals and in the neat gradations of all 
things in a chain of being.” 

The nature of the stars, newly opened to the imagination of men 
through the discoveries of Newton and others, was felt to offer the most 
convincing evidence of a divine creator. Indeed, in Newton, scientist and 
theologian, the cause of religion found one of its ablest champions, and 
in his writings the source of many of its most cogent arguments. Bentley, 
in his efforts to use the discoveries of science as a basis for his arguments 
in his Boyle lectures, had evolved an elaborate hypothesis from what he 
believed to be Newtonian principles, and to the great Newton he turned 
for confirmation of his theories. In four letters to Bentley, written from 
December, 1692, to February, 1693, Newton for the most part ap- 
proved Bentley’s teleological arguments for the existence of God, point- 
ing out especially that the diversity of the heavenly bodies shows that 
the world cannot be the result of chance but must be the work of an 
intelligent creator.™ 


Sir: when I wrote my treatise about our system, I had an eye upon such 
principles as might work with considering men, for the belief of a Deity; and 
nothing can rejoice me more than to find it useful for that purpose... 

The same power, whether natural or supernatural, which placed the sun in 
the centre of the six primary planets, placed Saturn in the centre of the orbs of 
his five secondary planets; and Jupiter in the centre of his four secondary planets; 
and the earth in the centre of the moon’s orb; and therefore, had this cause been 
a blind one without contrivance or design, the sun would have been a body of 
the same kind with Saturn, Jupiter, and the earth; that is without light or heat. 
Why there is one body in our system qualified to give light and heat to all the 
rest, I know no reason, but because the author of the system thought it con- 
venient... 

To your second query I answer, that the motions, which the planets now have, 
could not spring from any natural cause alone, but were impressed by an in- 
telligent agent . . . to make this system, therefore, with all its motions, required 
a cause which understood, and compared together the quantities of matter in 
the several bodies of the sun and planets, and the gravitating powers resulting 


by any other efficient than by the power and wisdom of the infinite God? Who would not 
rather, from so noble a work, readily acknowledge the workman and as easily conclude the 
atmosphere to be made by God, as an instrument wrought by its power, any pneumatic 
engine to be contrived by man!” Derham, op. cit., 1, 36. 59 Tbid., 1, 85. 

6 Cf. Burnet, op. cit., pp. 291, 298, 306-307. South, Sermons, 1, 226. Derham, op. cit., 
11, 206-207. 

5! David Brewster, The Life of Sir Isaac Newton (New York, 1831), p. 210. 
Ea Opera, tv, 429 ff. quoted by Edwin Arthur Burtt, The Metaphysical Foundations of 
Modern Physical Science (New York, 1927), pp. 285-286. 
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from thence . . . and to compare and adjust all these things together in so great 
a variety of bodies, argues that cause to be not blind or fortuitous, but very well 
skilled in mechanics and geometry. 


Not only in his definitely theological writing did Newton argue in de- 
fence of the idea of deity. In his greatest scientific books, his Principia 
(1687), and his Opticks (1714), he indicated to a wide circle of eager fol- 
lowers the great apologetic value of his epoch-making astronomical dis- 
coveries. The “‘Scholium Generale”’ of his Principia is largely devoted to 
teleological arguments for the existence of God and a discussion of his 
attributes.® Similarly in his Opticks Newton argues from the harmoni- 
ous motions of the stars moving in concentric circles in contrast to the 
eccentric motions of the comets that the universe cannot have developed 
by chance nor by the mere laws of nature, but must have been created by 
an intelligent agent.™ 


Now by the help of these Principles, all material Things seem to have been com- 
posed of the hard and solid Particles above-mention’d, variously associated in the 
first Creation by the Counsel of an intelligent Agent. For it became him who 
created them to set them in order. And if he did so, it’s unphilosophical to seek 
for any other Origin of the World, or to pretend that it might arise out of a 
Chaos by the mere Laws of Nature; though being once form’d, it may continue 
by those Laws for many Ages. For while Comets move in very excentrick Orbs 
in all manner of Positions, blind Fate could never make all the Planets move one 
and the same way in Orbs concentrick, some inconsiderable Irregularities ex- 
cepted .. . Such a wonderful Uniformity in the Planetary System must be al- 
lowed the Effect of Choice. 


Such teleological arguments seemed particularly convincing when ad- 
vanced by the greatest scientist of the day. Probably of equal value to 
the apologists was the promise of continued aid from science in the 
future expressed in Newton’s statement that as more of the secrets of 
nature were learned more light would be shed on religious truths. 


* Elegantissima haecce Solis, planetarum et cometarum compages non nisi consilio et 
dominio entis intelligentis et potentis oriri potuit. Et si stellae fixae sint centra similium 
systematum, haec omnia simili consilio constructa suberunt Unius dominio .. . . 

Hic omnia regit non ut anima mundi, sed ut universorum dominus . .. Deus summus est 
ens aeternum, infinitum, absolute perfectum: sed ens utcumque perfectum sine domine 
non est dominus deus... Dominatio entis spiritualis deum constituit, vera verum, 
summa summum, ficta fictum...A caeca necessitate metaphysica, quae utique eadem 
est semper et ubique, nulla oritur rerum varatio. Tota rerum conditarum pro locis ac 
temporibus diversitas, ab ideis, et voluntate entis necessario existentis solummodo oriri 
potest.—Philosophiae Naturalis Principia Mathematica (Glasguae, 1822), pp. 199-201. 

“ Opticks, or a Treatise of the Reflections, Refractions, Inflections & Colours of Light. Re- 
printed from fourth edition (New York, 1931), p. 402. 

® Tbid., p. 405. 
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And if natural Philosophy in all its Parts, by pursuing this Method, shall at 
length be perfected, the Bounds of Moral Philosophy will also be enlarged. For 
so far as we can know by natural Philosophy what is the first Cause, what Power 
he has over us, and what Benefits we receive from him, so far our Duty towards 
him, as well as that towards one another will appear to us by the Light of 
Nature. 


Small wonder that the apologists saw a powerful ally in Newton and 
sought to strengthen their cause by constant appeal to the astronomical 
material associated with his name and to teleological arguments made 
powerful through his sanction. 

While none of the Boyle lectures is primarily based on the evidence of 
the stars, one of the lecturers, Derham, published a book devoted to the 
subject and forming a kind of supplement to his Physico-Theology which 
comprised the Boyle lectures for 1711-12. His Astro-Theology (1715), 
which might well have served as a textbook for the newest astronomical 
information, endeavors to draw from the new theories of the plurality 
of worlds and solar systems evidence of the Deity.*’ The regularity and 
harmony of the movements of the stars, and the fact that they are so 
situated with respect to each other that they do not conflict, show that 
they could not be the work of chance. The “universality and uniformity 
of the Figure of the several Globes of the Universe” is regarded as proof 
of God’s workmanship, inasmuch as chance would have made them all 
of different forms.** Among other details, Saturn’s ring apparently adds 
weight to the arguments, for it is rarely omitted. 

Such are the main arguments for the existence of God, many of which 
also involve arguments against the Epicurean theory of chance. But 
with regard to the natural and moral attributes for the most part the 
tendency was to state what the attributes were rather than to attempt to 
prove that they can be known," or to say that reason can deduce them 


® The full titles of Derham’s works indicate the nature of the argument in each: Physico- 
theology: or, A Demonstration of the Being and Attributes of God, from his Works of Creation, 
and Astro-theology: or, A Demonstration of the Being and Aitributes of God, from a Survey of 
the Heavens. 

67“ And as myriads of Systems are more for the Glory of God and more demonstrate 
his Attributes than one, so it is no less probable than possible, there may be many besides 
this which we have the privilege of living in.””—Astro-Theology, pp. xliv-xlv. 

% Op. cit., pp. 117-118.—In curious contrast with this theory Derham had seen in the 
variety in men’s faces evidence of divine creation, for chance would have made them all 
alike.—Physico-Theology, 1, 206-207. 

% Cf. Barrow, Sermons Preached upon Several Occasions (London, 1678), pp. 29-31. 
South, Sermons, 1, 10, 11, 401, iv, 134-135. Tillotson, Sermons, v1, 288-289, v1, 294.— 
Tillotson emphasizes the necessity of thinking of all the attributes of God together and says 
that the greatest mistakes in religion have arisen from isolating one attribute and building 
a conception of the Deity on that alone. 
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without showing how.” There is a difference of opinion as to the relation 
of the moral attributes, justice, wisdom, mercy, etc., to similarly named 
virtues in men. On the one hand, it is asserted that the notions we have 
of such qualities are not strictly applicable to God whose nature is in- 
comprehensible to man, but that we use such terms to characterize him 
by analogy of the effects of God’s attributes as shown in the world.” On 
the other hand, it was maintained or implied that wise, good, and so on 
as applied to God had the same meaning when applied to men.” 
While the apologists agree that the nature of God is incomprehensible, 
they consider that several of his attributes may be known to us and many 
attempt to prove them. That he is eternal, is demonstrated from the fact 
that as something must be self-existent, from the necessity of its nature 
it must likewise be eternal because not affected by anything else.” God 
must be infinite and omnipresent, because if he is not infinite there can 
be nothing infinite, or the effect will be greater than the cause, and being 
self-existent he must be everywhere.” Similarly the unity of God is to 
be proved from his necessary self-existence.”* The proof of the moral 
attributes is supposedly of more importance in refuting atheism as these 
natural attributes are recognized by some so-called atheists. The intel- 
ligence of the Divine Being must be demonstrated against the idea of 
a “blind and unintelligent necessity.’’” This attribute is variously proved. 
The intelligence in the world must have come from an intelligent cause.” 
But the main proof comes from the order and beauty of the world and 
the wonderful ways in which things are adapted to their ends, and as 
such is bound up with the teleological argument for the existence of God. 
The intelligence, wisdom, and power of God are all demonstrated by this 
same evidence,”* The divine goodness, justice, and truth are proved by 
showing that as God has infinite knowledge and wisdon, is self-existent, 
independent, and all-powerful, he can lack nothing and can be influenced 
by no wrong affection, and so must always act according to what he 


7 Harris, Sermon, v1, p. 11. 

™ South, op. cit., rv, 133-134.—Cf. the views of Archbishop King and Peter Browne as 
described by Hunt, of. cit., m1, 126. 

™ George Berkeley, Alciphron: or, the Minute Philosopher (London, 1732), p. 170. 

® Clarke, op. cit., pp. 41-42. 

% Tbid., pp. 44-47. 

% But no other Body can be Self-Existent, because if so it would be individually the 
same, at the same time that it is supposed to be different.—Jbid., p. 48. 

% Tbid., p. 51. 7 Ibid., pp. 51-52. 

78 As God’s Works have been shown to be manifest Demonstrations of his Existence; 
so they are no less of his Perfections, particularly of his infinite Power, Wisdom, and Good- 
ness; inasmuch as every Workman is known by his work.—Derham, Astro-Theology, p. 
209.—Cf. Clarke, op. cit., pp. 73 ff., 110, 113. 
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knows is best, that is, ‘according to the strictest Rules of Infinite Good- 
ness, Justice, and Truth, and all other Moral Perfections.’’”® 
It was also necessary to refute the dangerous atheistical doctrine that 
there is no eternal and fundamental difference between right and wrong 
and that such distinctions depend on man-made laws. The arguments to 
prove that morality has its basis in natural religion are directed against 
the atheists, but they frequently become involved in other efforts to 
prove the natural and essential connection between morality and re- 
ligion both natural and revealed, and as such become arguments against 
the deists too. Indeed, in the defences of morality there is frequently 
no distinction made between atheism and deism, since to the orthodox 
the professors of either were likely to be equally immoral. And not only 
did the extreme view of Hobbes have to be refuted, but the extreme 
view of Shaftesbury, that virtue is its own reward, had to be disproved. 
One method of refuting Hobbes was to show that there were things 
considered wrong not only because of the laws against them. Thus 
Tillotson writes :*° 


Now the proper way of answering anything that is confidently asserted is to 
show the contrary; namely, that there are some things that have a natural evil 
and deformity in them, as perjury, perfidiousness, unrighteousness, and ingrati- 
tude, which are all things not only condemned by the positive laws and consti- 
tutions of particular nations and governments, but the general verdict of human 
nature. 


Again it was argued that if men were, as Hobbes said, without a sense 
of right and wrong in the state of nature, and formulated the distinctions 
between them only after the social compact was made, no such compact 
could ever have been effected. Resting as such an agreement does on 
fidelity to one’s word, and aiming as it does at the promotion of the 
general good, it presupposes the existence of such moral values prior 
to the formation of a social compact.*' Further proof of the natural 
distinctions between right and wrong are to be found in the natural 
fitness of things in the world which shows that “ ’tis undeniably more 
Fit, absolutely and in the Nature of the thing itself, that all men should 
endeavor to promote the universal good and Welfare of All,’’® in the 
judgment of conscience on past actions,®* and in the judgment men pass 
on the actions of others.™ At the basis of religion is this natural dis- 
tinction between right and wrong.® 


79 Clarke, op. cit., pp. 114-117. & Tbid., p. 178. 
8° Tillotson, op. cit., 1, 418. 8 Tbid., p. 192. 
81 Clarke, op. cit., pp. 179-182. * Tbid., pp. 194-195. 


% Harris, Sermon vi, p. 4. Wollaston, Religion of Nature Delineated (L., 1726), p. 7. 
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Though the moral virtues of piety, righteousness, justice, equity, 
benevolence, sobriety, taught by the law of nature, do not depend on 
any future rewards and punishments, the doctrine of virtue as its own 
reward is not adequate to maintain the general practice of virtue in 
the world. 


To serve God for his own sake and without any By-respects, is an Heroic Notion, 
and may be proper for the State of Heaven; . . . but to serve him here is a more 
refined piece of Piety than ever yet he was pleased to exact. God knows that 
while we carry this stubborn Clay about us, Hopes and Fears are the main 
springs that move our Soul.* 


For though Virtue is unquestionably worthy to be chosen for its own sake, even 
without any expectation of Reward; yet it does not follow that it is therefore 
entirely Self-sufiicient, and able to support a man underall kinds of Sufferings, 
and even Death itself, for its own sake; without any prospect of future recom- 
pense. ®? 


Furthermore the doctrine of future rewards and punishments was de- 
fended by many because it was considered an excellent argument for 
immortality. 

Against atheism mainly but also against certain forms of deism, the 
apologists defended the doctrine of a future life as one of the essential 
beliefs of Christianity and one of the most vital points in the religious 
controversies.** Of the various proofs which the orthodox thought could 
be produced, that from revelation was usually merely mentioned as not 
applicable in arguing with those who did not admit anything except 
from reason.®® The widespread belief in immortality® and the general 
desire for it® are cited as proofs. The immaterial nature of the soul 
further shows its immortality.” The fact that in this world virtue goes 
unrewarded and vice unpunished suggests the necessity of a future life.™ 

An attempt to find moral proofs for immortality is made by Bishop 
Gastrell. He argues that without a future life man is made to no purpose 
nor end. Believing that if it can be proved that the only possible purpose 
of human life is “to serve God here, in order to be happy in his Favour 
hereafter,” the certainty of immortality will be proved, he sets out to 


% Dean Edward Young, Sermons on Several Occasions (London, 1702, 2 vol.), 1, 47. 

87 Clarke, op. cit., p. 223. Cf. Butler, The Analogy of Religion Natural and Revealed to the 
Constitution and Course of Nature, ed. by J. H. Bernard (London, 1900), pp. 48-49. Gas- 
trell, A Moral Proof of the Certainty of a Future State, pp. 94-95. 

88 Tillotson, Sermons, 1, 330. Gastrell, op. cit., pp. 1-2 (Preface), 75, 76, 99-100. 

8® South, Sermons, 11, 17. Gastrell, op. cit., p. 83. 

% Tillotson, op. cit., 1v, 267-268. Gastrell, op. cit., p. 82. 

* Clarke, op. cit., pp. 271-272. 

® Ibid., pp. 265-266. Gastrell, op. cit., p. 82. 

% Clarke, op. cit., pp. 253-258. Wollaston, op. cit., pp. 113-114. 
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establish this point from the nature of man and his condition here, from 
the unattainability of any other ends, and from the fact that without 
a future life all the common judgments of men in regard to their con- 
dition and conduct here are false.“ The shortness and uncertainty and 
the troubles of life, the sense of guilt, the desire to live, the impossi- 
bility of realizing all the potentialities of man’s nature, our notions of 
religion and virtue, are all turned to account in demonstrating a future 
life. To show the unattainable nature of any other ends, Gastrell points 
out that happiness is the end of life but that even virtuous living cannot 
assure it in this life. The common judgments of men that it is better to 
be than not to be, better to be guided by reason than by sense, that 
wisdom and knowledge are better than folly and ignorance, and that it 
is better to live in a state of society than a state of nature, are shown to 
be false without a future life, for in that case our bodies should be our 
chief care and the less we think about other things the better. Thus the 
doctrine of immortality alone solves the difficulties of the world and 
makes the nature of man intelligible.® And if this doctrine is accepted, 
a belief in Christianity will necessarily follow.” 

It was more difficult to demonstrate the truths of revelation by reason 
against the deists than to prove the principles of natural religion against 
the atheists. Tillotson had hesitated to attempt it.*’ Others were, how- 
ever, convinced of the value of an effort to prove revealed religion 
as well as natural.®* ‘“Reveal’s Religion will also gain the more Cred- 
it and Belief the more we examine and consider it.®® One of the most 
elaborate defences of revealed religion is that by Samuel Clarke in his 
second series of Boyle lectures; and his arguments were used by 
other apologists, notably Butler. One method of proof is to show that 
though the obligations of natural religion and the certainty of future 
rewards and punishments may be deduced by reason, the majority of 
men are so led astray by the senses that they are not able to discover 
the truths of religion for themselves and so must be taught.’ The teach- 
ings of the heathen world were so inadequate in reforming and guiding 
mankind, and their teachers were so ignorant of how God should be 
worshipped and how he might be reconciled to erring men, that a divine 

“ Gastrell, op. cit., pp. 4-5. % Op. cit., p. 73. % Tbid., p. 99. 

7 He was therefore in great doubt, whether the surest means was to persuade the world 
to the belief of the sublime truths, that are contained in the Scriptures, concerning God 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and concerning the person of Christ, was to enter 
much into the discussion of those mysteries. He fear’d, that an indiscreet insisting and 
descanting upon those points might do more harm than good.—Birch, op. cit., p. 326. 

* There are, however, more assertions of possibility of proof than attempts at proof. 

*® Benjamin Ibbot, A Course of Sermons Preach’d in the Year 1714 (L., 1727), p. 77. 

100 Clarke, op. cit., pp. 274-283. 
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revelation was required.'" Thus revelation is not contrary to reason. 
The deist objection to the lack of universality of revelation is answered 
by pointing out the inequalities of human capacity to learn the truths 
of natural religion.'” Christianity as the only religion in the world that 
can in reason be considered as divinely revealed and as teaching duties 
in harmony with natural religion is in all respects entirely ‘‘agreeable to 
right reason.’ More direct proof of the Christian revelation is afforded 
by the miracles of Christ, the fulfilment of prophecy, and the testimony 
of the Apostles.'™ 


II 


An examination of the apologetic aims and arguments of Edward 
Young in his Night Thoughts will show to what an extent he has expressed 
ideas and attitudes pointed out in the late seventeenth and early eight- 
eenth century defences of religion, and indicate that one reason for the 
great contemporary popularity of his poems may be found in the fact 
that he was giving poetical expression to the theories that were felt to 
be vital in the religious life of the time. - 

In his arguments against various shades of infidelity and immorality, 
Young adopts no very clearly formulated position. The various changes 
in Lorenzo show the opponents the poet has in mind from time to time. 
In Nights I-III Lorenzo is simply a libertine, enjoying life, its pleasures 
and follies, and thinking not at all of the necessity of preparing for 
death.' In Night IV he becomes a deist for the most part, depending 
entirely on reason’ and not accepting Christian revelation.’® Yet here 
too his rejection of immortality is evidently to be regarded as atheistical. 
In Night V he becomes an advocate of Shaftesbury’s theory of ridicule,’®* 
at least as its enemies saw it.'°* In Night VI and Night VII he is an athe- 
ist in rejecting immortality and in seeing everything as a flux of es- 
sences."° In Night VIIT he is still a libertine, devoted to the world, and 
a deist in his denial of the inspired nature of the Bible." In Night IX 
he is quite definitely an atheist, denying God,' believing the world tke 
result of chance and fate,"* and unlike the deists unaffected by the 
evidences of natural religion." 

The greater part of the argument in the Night Thoughts is, then, 
directed against various aspects of what was at the time considered 


10 Thid., pp. 283-308. 108 Night v,1. 81. 

18 Tbid., pp. 318-320. 109 Cf. Berkeley, op. cit., pp. 130-131. 
18 Clarke, op. cit., pp. 320-370. 110 Night vit, ll. 904-906. 

14 Thid., pp. 371-444. M1 Night vim, ll. 773-774. 

108 Night 1,1. 320, Night nm, ll. 45 ff. 112 Night rx, ll. 836 ff., 957 ff., 1899. 
108 Night rv, ll. 728, 742. 13 Tbid., 1. 1081. 


101 Night rv, 1. 200. 14 Toid., ll. 1643 ff. 
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atheism. Though in the preface to Night VJ he asserts that it is no longer 
necessary to prove the existence of God as no one any longer doubts 
it," like all other apologists Young devotes some time to considering 
the proofs of a divine being afforded by reason and nature. The cos- 
mological argument is developed in a somewhat Cartesian setting, and 
merged with the teleological."* Lorenzo is told to withdraw from all 
contact with the outer world, and, relying entirely on reason and start- 
ing only with the assurance of his own being, to conclude from that 
that there must have been something eternal in order that anything 
could have existence. Then comes the question of what is eternal. First 
the human race and then the earth and planets are ruled out."” 


What am I? and from whence?—I nothing know, 
But that I am; and, since I am, conclude 
Something eternal: had there e’er been nought, 
Nought still had been; eternal there must be.— 
But what eternal?—Why not human race? 

And Adam’s ancestors without an end?— 

That’s hard to be conceived; since every link 

Of that long-chain’d succession is so frail; 

Can every part depend, and not the whole? 

Yet grant it true; new difficulties rise; 

I’m still quite out at sea, nor see the shore. 
Whence earth, and these bright orbs?—Eternal too? 


Even granting matter eternal, the art and design in the stars imply a 
creator. Without one, matter either with or without innate motion could 
not produce the universe, for matter cannot have the powers of thinking 
and willing. Here there is a definite effort to prove Hobbes’ theory 
absurd." 

Has matter more than motion? has it thought, 

Judgment, and genius? is it deeply learn’d 

In mathematics? has it framed such laws, 

Which but to guess a Newton made immortal?— 

If so, how each sage atom laughs at me, 

Who think a clod inferior to a man! 


The conclusion of such reasoning will be that there is a God."!® 


115 Tn the preface he writes:“. . . for, as to the being of a God, that is no longer disputed; 
but it is undisputed for this reason only, viz., because, where the least pretence to reason is 
admitted, it must for ever be indisputable; and of consequence no man can be betrayed 
into a dispute of that nature by vanity which has a principal share in animating our mod- 
ern combatants against other articles of our belief.” 

6 Night tx, ll. 1440-1505. 118 Jbid., ll. 1476-81. 

UT Night rx, ll. 1448-59. 119 Tbid., ll. 1482-84. 
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If art to form, and counsel to conduct, 
And that with greater far than human skill, 
Resides not in each block,—a Godhead reigns. 


Such a conclusion alone will solve all difficulties.'*° 

For the most part, however, Young relies on the usual teleological 
arguments, omitting the customary ones from the nature of man’s body 
and the forms of animals. The arguments that appeal most to him and 
that offer possibilities of poetical development are drawn from the order 
and beauty in the inanimate parts of the universe. The usual evidence 
from the nature of the earth’s surface is pointed out.’ 


Seas, rivers, mountains, forests, deserts, rocks, 

The promontory’s height, the depth profound 

Of subterranean, excavated grots, 

Black brow’d, and vaulted high, and yawning wide, 
From nature’s structure or the scoop of time; 

If ample of dimension, vast of size, 

E’en these an aggrandising impulse give; 

Of solemn thought enthusiastic heights 

E’en these infuse. 


The minute wonders revealed by the microscope are mentioned. 


Glasses (that revelation to the sight!) 

Have they not led us in the deep disclose 

Of fine-spun nature, exquisitely small, 

And, though demonstrated, still ill-conceived?!” 


Each flower, each leaf, with its small people swarm’d 
(Those puny vouchers of Omnipotence), 

To the first thought that asks, ‘From whence?’ declare 
Their common source.!™ 


But the chief emphasis is on the evidence of the stars.! 


What order, beauty, motion, distance, size! 
Concertion of design, how exquisite! 

How complicate in their divine police! 

Apt means, great ends, consent to general good! 
Each attribute of these material gods, 

So long (and that with specious pleas) adored, 
A separate conquest gains o’er rebel thought, 
And leads in triumph the whole mind of man. 


The poet invites Lorenzo to take with him a “tour through nature’s 


120 Tbid., ll. 1494-1501. 121 Night 1x, ll. 907-915. 12 Thid., ll. 1576-79. 
1% Tbid., ll. 2202-S. 4 Tbid., ll. 1422-29. 
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universal orb.” After noting the characteristics of the atmosphere and 
the comets more briefly than is usual in such poetic tours, Young 
points out the religious value of contemplating the stars." 


This prospect vast, what is it? Weigh’d aright, 
*Tis nature’s system of divinity, 

And every student of the night inspires. 

’Tis elder scripture, writ by God’s own hand: 
Scripture authentic, uncorrupt by man. 


What read we here? Th’ existence of God? 
To Young, contemporary astronomy was a subject of great imaginative 
appeal and of outstanding religious significance. A subscriber to Henry 
Pemberton’s A View of Sir Isaac Newton’s Philosophy (1728),'" he be- 
came acquainted with the general principles, at least, of the Newtonian 
astronomy, and, like other apologetic writers, made such knowledge the 


basis for teleological argument. His astronomical details are definitely 
up to date. The earth is no longer regarded as the centre of the universe.’ 


... This small nest 
Stuck in a corner of the universe, 
Wrapp’d up in fleecy clouds and fine-spun air. 


The accounts of the ‘“‘mathematic glories of the skies” with the myriads 
of stars showing by their harmonious movements the existence and at- 
tributes of God, recall both Newton’s astronomy and his religious ar- 
guments.”* 
Then mark 

The mathematic glories of the skies, 

In number, weight, and measure, all ordain’d. 

Spirit alone can distance the career, 

Orb above orb ascending without end! 

Circle in circle, without end, enclosed! 

Nor think thou seest a wild disorder here, 

Through this illustrious chaos to the sight, 

Arrangement neat and chastest order reign. 


The poet’s enthusiasm is kindled by the “confusion unconfused” and 
“the tumult untumultuous” of the heavenly bodies, and his wonder 


1% Tbid.,11.619-635. 18 Night rx, ll. 642-656. 

27 Herbert Drennon, James Thomson and Newtonianism, A Dissertation submitted .. . 
in candidacy for the degree of doctor of philosophy, University of Chicago (1928), p. 64. 

138 Night rx, ll. 138-140. Cf. Ibid., ll. 1596-1600. 129 Tbid., ll. 1079 ff. 
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aroused by the fact that they are maintained in their positions without 
visible support. His explanation recalls Newton’s theory that it is God 
who “actively prevents the fixed stars from collapsing in the middle of 
space.””#° 

Leaves so much wonder greater wonder still? 

Where are the pillars that support the skies? 

What more than Atlantean shoulder props 

Th’ incumbent load? what magic, what strange art, 

In fluid air these pond’rous orbs sustains, 

Who would not think them hung in golden chains? 

And so they are; in the high will of Heaven, 

Which fixes all; makes adamant of air, 

Or air of adamant. . .3#4 


The nocturnal “tour through nature’s universal orb,” designed to con- 
vince Lorenzo of the existence of God through a contemplation of the 
glories of the stars, is full of echoes of Newtonian astronomy and remi- 
niscent of many similar “tours” in early eighteenth century poetry.’* 
The description of the influence of the moon on the purifying tides, 
the mention of the visit to each planet and of Saturn’s ring™ are all 
details rendered familiar alike by such apologetic writings as Derham’s 
Astro-T heology and such poems as Blackmore’s Creation. The suggestion 
of the inhabitants of other worlds’ may owe something at least indi- 
rectly to Fontenelle’s Pluralité des Mondes.*"7 While many of the astro- 
nomical details are given for the pleasure the poet has in contemplating 
them and the poetic effect to be obtained in developing them, the one 
apologetic purpose is to demonstrate the being and nature of God."* 


An undevout astronomer is mad. 

True, all things speak a God; but in the small, 
Men trace out him; in great, he seizes man. 
The grand of nature is th’Almighty’s oath, 

In reason’s court, to silence unbelief.** 


But miracles apart, who sees him not, 

Nature’s controller, author, guide, and end? 

Who turns his eye on nature’s midnight face, 

But must inquire—“What hand behind the scene, 


4° Burtt, The Metaphysical Foundations of Modern Physical Science, p. 291. 
131 Night rx, ll. 1134 ff. 12 Tbid., ll. 597-1942. 

4% Cf. Blackmore, Creation, Reynolds, A View of Death, Glover, “Poem on Sir Isaac 
Newton,” Mallet, Excursion, Ralph, Night, poems on Astronomy in Gentleman’s Mag., 1734. 
1% Night rx, 1197-1202.  ™ Ibid., ll. 1606-11, 1750 ff.  %* Night rx, ll. 772-774. 
1% Thid., ll. 1722-25. W Cf. pp. 66, 98. 189 Night rx, ll. 844-845. 
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What arm Almighty, put these wheeling globes 
In motion, and wound up the vast machine?’’“ 


The same material shows the divine attributes, which of course must 
be established in refuting atheism. 


How is night’s sable mantle labour’d o’er, 
How richly wrought with attributes divine! 
What wisdom shines! what love! 


While like other apologists Young admits the incomprehensible nature 
of God," he sees in the design and beauty in the universe evidence of 
his providence,’ his infinity,“ his omnipresence,“ his power,™* his 
goodness and mercy.” 

In general, especially in Night 1X, Young attempts to refute atheism 
by establishing the truth of natural religion, mainly from the evidence 
of the stars.'*8 

Divine instructor! thy first volume, this, 

For man’s perusal; all in capitals! 

In moon and stars (heaven’s golden alphabet) 
Emblased to seize the sight; who runs may read; 
Who reads can understand. ’Tis unconfined 

To Christian land or Jewry; fairly writ, 

In language universal to mankind: 

A language lofty to the learn’d: yet plain 

To those that feed the flock or guide the plough 
Or from the husk strike out the bounding grain. 


The usual defence of the eternal difference between right and wrong 
is omitted except for one brief passage:* 


Such opposites eternal, steadfast, stern, 
Such foes implacable, are good and ill; 
Yet man, vain man, would mediate peace between them. 


Other aspects of the contemporary discussions of morality are reflected. 
The necessary connection between religion and morality is insisted on. 
It is religion alone that enables man to live a life of virtue amid the 
difficulties of the world. 


Religion’s all. Descending from the skies, 

To wretched man, the goddess in her left 

Holds out this world, and, in her right, the next; 
Religion! the sole voucher man is man; 


140 Tbid. I. 1271-76. M4 Thid., 1. 1520. M8 Night 1x, ll. 1658-67. 
M1 Wight rv, ll. 385-387. “* Ibid., 1. 1587. M9 Night vit, ll. 1066-68. 
M2 Wight 1x, ll. 830-833.  ™ Tbid., 1. 1932. 160 Night rv, ll. 550-562. 


18 Thid., 1. 1510. M7 Tbid., ll. 2026-28. 
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Supporter sole of man above himself; 

E’en in this night of frailty, change, and death, 
She gives the soul a soul that acts a god. 
Religion! providence! an after-state! 

Here is firm footing; here is solid rock! 

This can support us; all is sea besides; 

Sinks under us; bestorms, and then devours. 
His hand the good man fastens on the skies, 
And bids earth roll, nor feels her idle whirl. 


True morality, though talked of by the friends of Lorenzo—here devoted 
to reason but whether atheist or deist is not clear—belongs with Chris- 
tianity.1! 

Talk they of morals? O, thou bleeding love! 

Thou maker of new morals to mankind! 

The grand morality is love of thee. 


Without a religious faith man cannot be virtuous. 


... For want of faith, 

Down the steep precipice of wrong he slides; 
There’s nothing to support him in the right. 
Faith in the future wanting is, at least 

In embryo, every weakness, every guilt; 
And strong temptation ripens it to birth.!@ 


Who tells me he denies his soul immortal, 
Whate’er his boast, has told me he’s a knave.!* 


Against Shaftesbury’s theory of virtue as its own reward he uses the 
usual arguments. While virtue has some intrinsic value, it is not suffi- 
ciently in keeping with worldly interest to flourish without future re- 
wards and punishments.“ 


“Has virtue charms?”’—I grant her heavenly fair; 
But if unportion’d, all will interest wed; 

Though that our admiration, this our choice. 

The virtues grow on immortality; 

That root destroy’d, they wither and expire. 

A deity believed will nought avail; 

Rewards and punishments make God adored; 

And hopes and fears give conscience all her power. 


Man may find pleasure in doing good to others, but on the whole, 
earthly rewards are insufficient to keep virtue alive.'™ 
11 Tbid., ll. 781-783. m4 Tbid., ll. 1169-76. 


8 Night vu, ll. 1150-55. 8 Night vim, ll. 707-708, 737-743. 
“8 Thid., I. 1179-80. Cf. Night vim, 1.691.  ™ Night vm, 1. 250. 
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On earth’s poor pay our famish’d virtue dies. 


Without a future reward man would be good in vain.” 


Since virtue’s recompence is doubtful here, 
If man dies wholly, well may he demand, 
Why is man suffer’d to be good in vain? 


There are a few efforts to prove immortality in the earlier Nights; for 
the most part the truth of the doctrine is there taken for granted and 
what proofs are offered are of the type used in the usual discussions of 
the moral value of contemplating death—proofs from revelation and 
‘ from analogy. In Night I the activity of the mind even in sleep is taken 
to suggest its immaterial and hence its immortal nature.* The resur- 
rection of Christ affords ‘the proof supreme of immortality,’’®*® and by 
analogy nature teaches it, especially in the return of comets at regular 
periods.’ But with Night VJ the proof of immortality becomes the main 
purpose. The prefaces to Night VI and Night VII, which together are 
entitled “The Infidel Reclaimed. Containing the Nature, Proof, and 
Importance of Immortality,”’ announce definitely the purpose. In the 
first preface Young points out the excessive amount of contemporary 
discussion about religion and says that the whole dispute is based on 
the one question of immortality. 

About four-fifths of Night VI is devoted to the nature and value of im- 
mortality and the folly of disbelief, and then against those “‘rank 
atheists’ who doubt it, the evidence from nature is presented.’™ 

What object, what event, the moon beneath, 
But argues, or endears an after scene? 

To reason proves, or weds it to desire? 

All things proclaim it needful; some advance 
One precious step beyond, and prove it sure. 
A thousand arguments swarm round my pen, 
From heaven, and earth, and man. 


First, proofs from analogy, ‘‘analogy, man’s surest guide below,’ are 
given. The succession of days and nights, and the regular recurrence of 
the seasons suggest the continuous life of man. 


Look nature through, ’tis revolution all; 

All change, no death. Day follows night, and night 
The dying day; stars rise, and set, and rise; 
Earth takes th’ example. See, the summer gay, 
With her green chaplet and ambrosial flowers, 


87 Tbid., ll. 177-179. Cf. Night VIT, ll. 716-718, Night IX, ll. 377-378. 
88 Night I, ll. 90 ff. 160 Thid., ll. 703-716. 16? Night VI, 1. 734. 
189 Night IV, ll. 270-271. 161 Night VI, ll. 650-656. 163 Thid., ll. 678-689. 
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Droops into placid autumn; winter grey 

Horrid with frost and turbulent with storm, 

Blows autumn and his golden fruits away; 

Then melts into the spring: soft spring, with breath 
Favonian, from warm chambers of the south 
Recalls the first. All, to re-flourish, fades; 

As in a wheel, all sinks, to re-ascend: 

Emblems of man, who passes, not expires. 


These arguments are entirely in line with the contemporary reliance on 
reasoning by analogy, and are much the same as the proofs by analogy 
advanced in the various popular treatises on death. 

The next argument for immortality comes from the nature of matter. 
Matter is immortal: how much more truly must spirit be immortal?'® 


The world of matter, with its various forms, 

All dies into new life. Life born from death 

Rolls the vast mass, and shall forever roll. 

No single atom, once in being, lost, 

With change of counsel charges the Most High. 
What hence infers Lorenzo? Can it be? 

Matter immortal? And shall spirit die? 

Above the nobler, shall less noble rise? 

Shall man alone, for whom all else revives, 

No resurrection know? 


The chain of being, the “neat gradation” in nature, demands some- 
where a being half of earth and half ethereal.’ 


... grant the soul of man 
Eternal; or in man the series ends. 
Wide yawns the gap; connection is no more; 
Check’d reason halts... 


164 To see in Young’s use of analogy and necessary influence of Butler’s famous Analogy 
is probably erroneous. The particular analogies used by Butler are quite different as his 
argument involves a consideration of the whole constitution of nature. The theory of 
Thomas that Butler definitely influenced the ideas and method of Young (Le Poéte Edward 
Young, p. 438) seems hardly tenable. The resemblances which the Night Thoughts bear to 
the Analogy are also resemblances to works published earlier. The great differences in 
material and treatment seem to exclude any influence. While chronologically such an 
influence would have been possible, there is no definite evidence that Young ever read the 
Analogy. The later great reputation of the book suggests that it should have been known to 
such persons as Young as the outstanding apologetic work of the day. But as a matter of 
fact its contemporary reputation does not appear to have been so great. The Gentleman's 
Magazine, where criticisms and discussions of the religous books of interest at the moment 
are given, lists only one book referring to the Analogy from the time of its appearance in 
1736 until after the Night Thoughts were written, and in all that time the magazine prints 
not a single comment on it. 68 Night VI, ll. 696-705. 108 Tbid., ll. 728-731. 
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The remaining argument of Night VI is based on a survey of the 
achievements of man in building and in controlling the forces of nature 
for his own ends, a survey which Young says necessitates the conclusion 
that those who could accomplish such things must be immortal beings.'*’ 


Whose footsteps these?—Immortals have been here. 
Could less than souls immortal this have done? 


With Night VII he turns to human nature for proofs of a future life.'** 


Who reads his bosom, reads immortal life; 
Or, nature there, imposing on her sons, 
Has written fables; man was made a lie. 


Man’s discontent supplies the first argument. The fact that man, no 
matter what his rank or degree of fortune, is discontented shows that 
conditions in this life are not suited to satisfy his nature. That neither 
his passions nor his higher powers can find what they seek suggests his 
immortal nature.' 

Why discontent for ever harbour’d there? 

Incurable consumption of our peace! 


Is it that things terrestial can’t content? 

His grief is but his grandeur in disguise; 

And discontent is immortality. 

Our heads, our hearts, our passions, and our powers, 
Speak the same language; call us to the skies. 
Unripen’d these in this inclement clime, 

Scarce rise above conjecture and mistake; 


And for this land of trifles those too strong 
Tumultuous rise, and tempest human life. 


A comparison of the rapidity with which animal instinct develops and 
the slowness with which human reason matures shows great unfairness 
to man unless a future life is given in which he may complete his de- 
velopment.!” 

Human hope, seeking future rather than present joy, always desiring 
something more, is unexplainable without a future life.” 


His immortality alone can solve 
The darkest of enigmas, human hope. 
The idea of virtue is equally incomprehensible without immortality. 
“Virtue is true self-interest pursued.’*” But if man is mortal, self-in- 


167 Tbid., ll. 804-805. 169 Night VII, ll. 29-68. 171 Tbid., ll. 104-105. 
168 Night VII, ll. 26-28. 179 Tid., ll. 76-103. 1% Night VIT, 1. 142. 
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terest demands that he should seek happiness on earth. The usual con- 
ception of self-sacrifice for ideals and country as virtuous becomes utterly 
false without a future life, for such actions would be contrary to self-love, 
the basic command in life. Virtue is vain and meaningless without im- 
mortality.!” 

The next two basic principles in man’s nature, knowledge and love, 
both essential to the soul, also prove him immortal. The desire for these 
cannot be satisfied here on earth and without a future life man is ren- 
dered miserable by these “angel appetites.” 

This cannot be. To love and know, in man, 

Is boundless appetite and boundless power; 
And these demonstrate boundless objects too. 
Objects, powers, appetites, heaven suits in all.1”4 


Unless immortality is granted, the whole order of nature must be in- 
verted and man be inferior to the animals that are happy in the present 
and free from man’s “‘doubts, fears, fruitless hopes, regrets, despairs.’”'” 
The next proofs are drawn from “new unexpected witnesses,” “‘am- 
bition, pleasure, and the love of gain.””!”* Ambition supplies a number of 
proofs: (1) man’s shame in being detected in designs for praise from 
men;!7? (2) his desire to have his name remembered long after his death, 
a desire which would never have occurred to him had he not been im- 
mortal;!* (3) his efforts to achieve earthly fame and his consequent 
realization of its emptiness;!”* (4) his desire for glory and praise;* (5) 
his search for virtue.’*! Avarice, with its chief maxim “The wise and 
wealthy are the same,” provides further argument. The maxim is true, 
but reason must show what constitutes real wealth.'™ 
Whence inextinguishable thirst of gain? 
From inextinguishable life in man. 


The love of pleasure affords similar proof. Shame in open indulgence in 
sensual joy shows that man is made for higher pleasures.'* Thus im- 
mortality alone explains man’s nature.'™ 

Tis immortality deciphers man, 

And opens all the myst’ries of his make. 

Without it, half his instincts are a riddle: 

Without it, all his virtues are a dream. 

His very crimes attest his dignity; 

His sateless thirst of pleasure, gold, and fame, 

Declares him born for blessing infinite. 


1% Thid., ll. 139-252. 171 Night VIT, ll. 341-352. ** Tbid., Il. 328-443. 
1% Thid., il. 275-278. 118 Thid., ll. 353-364. 18 Tbid., ll. 467-468. 
1% Tbid., 1. 296. 179 Thid., ll. 365-378. 188 Thid., ll. 477-500. 


1% Thid., ll. 330-331. 18 Tbid., ll. 379-427. 1% Thid., ll. 507-513. 
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The next proof is drawn with Young’s usual delight in paradox from 
the Stoic denial of immortality as unacceptable to reason. He argues 
that in their doctrine of indifference to the pleasures and pains of sense 
they showed the “glorious instinct of a deathless soul” and thus “pleased 
pride proclaimed what reason disbelieved.’!* 

Man’s wish for immortality and his thirst for happiness which cannot 
be satisfied here are further arguments, “for nature never gravitates to 
naught.”!8 The struggle between reason and inclination, man’s con- 
science and sense of guilt, suggest a future life.!*” Without immortality, 
God is cruel and in all this glorious universe has created man alone to 
be miserable.'** Without immortality there is no meaning in the world.!** 


All is delusion; nature is wrapt up 

In tenfold night, from reason’s keenest eye: 
There’s no consistence, meaning, plan, or end, 
In all beneath the sun, in all above 

(As far as man can penetrate), or heaven 

Is an immense, inestimable prize; 

Or all is nothing, or that prize is all. 


Night VIII supplies no new arguments, but applies the proofs from 
ambition, avarice, and pleasure to demonstrating the advantages of a 
virtuous life. In his use of arguments from human nature, especially 
in his insistence on the evidence from man’s discontent and the unsuit- 
ability of the world to secure his happiness, and in the arguments drawn 
from ambition, avarice, and pleasure, which he has in mind in Nights 
VI, VII, VIII, and in his belief that without immortality human life 
has no purpose and meaning and that the real end of life is happiness 
through God and in a future life, Young is stressing arguments elabo- 
rated in much the same way by Bishop Gastrellin his Moral Proofs of 
the Certainty of a Future State (1725). This book was known to Young, 
for in the autumn before Night VI was published he was arranging to 
reborrow it.!® Nor is the resemblance confined to the arguments used. 
Gastrell says in his preface that the essential and basic question in the 
religious controversies of the day is “whether there be any Future State 
appointed for Man.” If there is not, then, “‘we shall have no occasion 
to enquire any farther, and all the glorious things which have been 
spoken of Religion, Reason, and Truth will be wiped out and defaced.” 
On the other hand, if there is a future life, all religious difficulties will be 
solved. These statements are paralleled in the preface to Night VI. 

18 Night VIT, ll. 559-600. 

1% Tbid., ll. 609-612. 188 Thid., ll. 693-703. 

187 Thid., ll. 626-631. 189 Thid., ll. 1122-28. 

19 Henry Shelley, The Life and Letters of Edward Young (London, 1914), p. 167. 
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I think, it may be reduced to this simple question, Is man immortal, or is he not? 
If he is not, all our disputes are mere amusements, or trials of skill. In this case, 
truth, reason, religion, which give our discourses such pomp and solemnity, 
are (as will be shown) mere empty sound without any meaning in them. . . And 
this great fundamental truth, unestablished, or unawakened in the minds of 
men, is, I conceive, the real source and support of all our infidelity, how remote 
soever the particular objections advanced may seem to be from it. 

... and I am satisfied that men thoroughly convinced of their immortality are 
not far from being Christians. 


Gastrell goes on to say that he will attempt the proof “in such a manner 
as no Free Thinker can object to.”” Young similarly announces that he 
will confine himself to ‘‘principles which infidels admit in common with 
believers.” 

At the close of his book Gastrell expresses the hope that infidels will 
not be prejudiced against his arguments merely because the writer “‘is 
one that believes in Revelation, though he has not taken his argument 
from thence,” and reminds them that his doctrine is that “of Socrates, 
and of Plato, and Tully.”!* In the conclusion of the preface to Night VII 
Young points out that the fact that the doctrine of immortality was ac- 
cepted by Socrates should incline his opponents “‘to peruse the following 
pages with candour and impartiality, which is all I desire . . . for I am 
persuaded that an unprejudiced infidel must necessarily receive some 
advantageous impressions from them.” 

Young was apparently so impressed by the arguments of Gastrell, 
which he refers to as “‘new at least to me,”’ that he based three of his 
Nights quite definitely on them. While as a general thing the Night 
Thoughts present ideas so current at the time that it is impossible to 
establish any specific sources, it seems evident that one source is to be 
found in this book by Gastrell. 

Having exhausted the possibilities of the ‘moral proofs,’’ Young turns 
in Night IX to contemporary science, especially astronomy, for new 
proofs. In Night IX, as has been shown, the order and harmony of the 
universe are used to prove the existence and attributes of God. Not con- 
tent with the usual application of the argument from design, Young 
uses the same material to prove immortality.!* 

And what may move Lorenzo’s wonder more, 
Eternity is written in the skies. 


And whose eternity?—Lorenzo! thine; 
Mankind’s eternity. 


The infinite space through which the myriads of stars move suggests 


1" Moral Proofs of the Certainty of a Future State, p. 97. 
1 Night IX, ll. 659-662. 
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infinite time and awakens in man the desire for eternal life, a desire 
which would never have been caused by nature if it were impossible of 


1 

fulfilment. The boundless space through which these rovers take 

Their restless roam, suggests the sister thought 

Of boundless time. Thus, by kind nature’s skill, 

To man unlabour’d, that important guest, 

Eternity, finds entrance at the sight: 

And an eternity for man ordain’d, 

Or these his destined midnight counsellors, 

The stars, had never whisper’d it to man. 

Nature informs, but ne’er insults, her sons. 

Could she then kindle the most ardent wish 

To disappoint it?—that is blasphemy. 
This doctrine of immortality for all rational beings in the universe is in 
accordance with reason. 

How easy sits this scheme on human hearts! 

It suits their make, it soothes their vast desires; 

Passion is pleased, and reason asks no more: 

’Tis rational! ’tis great! 


For the most part the arguments so far considered are directed against 
atheism and, drawn from reason and nature as they are, might be used 
by Christian or deist. The glowing accounts of natural religion in Night 
IX and the statement that the night sky is “elder scripture . . . Scrip- 
ture authentic, uncorrupt by man’? and “scripture itself a fragment, 
that unread’! sound quite deistic. But Young is no deist. Indeed 
Lorenzo, chameleon-like in his shades of infidelity, becomes a deist oc- 
casionally and against him revealed religion is defended. 

The chief accusations against deists which concern Young are that 
they misrepresent the Deity, deny revelation, and do not consider the 
Bible inspired. God is misrepresented because one of his attributes, 
mercy, is magnified at the expense of the others.” 


Not thus our infidels the eternal draw, 

A God all o’er, consummate, absolute, 

Full-orb’d, in his whole round of rays complete: 
They set at odds Heaven’s jarring attributes; 
And, with one excellence, another wound; 

Maim Heaven’s perfection, break its equal beams, 
Bid mercy triumph over—God himself, 

Undeified by the opprobrious praise. 

A God all mercy, is a God unjust. 


1% Tbid., ll. 1173-83. 1% Night IX, ll. 645-646. 97 Night IV, ll. 225-233. 
1% Tbid., ll. 2038-41. 1% Tbid., 1. 1672. 
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This objection recalls Tillotson’s similar attitude.’ 


Do not consider God as mere power and sovereignty, as mere mercy and good- 
ness, as mere justice and severity ; but as all these together, and in such a measure 
and degree, as may make them consistent with one another. The greatest mis- 
takes in religion have certainly sprung from this root, from separating the per- 
fections of God, and considering them simply, and framing such wide and large 
notions of one, as to exclude another. 


Gastrell points out the same misconception on the part of the deists, in 
making one of them express his conception of the deity.’ 


I take him to be an easy merciful Being, that loves his Creatures, and requires 
no other Service from them than what is agreeable to their Nature and In- 
clination. 


Butler also objects to making God all benevolence to the exclusion of his 
other attributes.? 


Some men seem to think the only character of the author of Nature to be that of 
simple benevolence. This, considered as a principle of action and infinite in 
degree, is a disposition to produce the greatest possible happiness, without re- 
gard to persons’ behaviour, otherwise than as such regard would produce higher 
degrees of it. And supposing this to be the only character of God, veracity and 
justice in Him would be nothing but benevolence conducted by wisdom. How 
surely this ought not to be asserted, unlessit can be proved; for we should speak 
with cautious reverence upon such a subject. 


In attempting to defend revelation against the deist objections, 
Young, like other apologists, finds arguments based on reason less ap- 
plicable than in defending natural religion. He does not indeed resort to 
argument at all, but merely asserts and re-asserts with feeling and emo- 
tion that the teachings of revelation are true, that salvation is only 
through Christ,” and by the ardent recital of details of the Crucifixion 
and Resurrection,” of the miracles of the Old Testament,” and the ac- 
count of the Last Day,™ seeks to win the emotional support of his 
readers against deism. The inspired nature of the Bible is also defended 
merely by asserting its truth and abusing those who deny it.?% 


1% Tillotson, Sermons, v1, 294. 

1% Gastrell, The Principles of Deism, p. 7. 

200 Butler, Analogy, p. 47. 

201 Night III, 1. 395, Night IV, ll. 676 ff. 

22 Night IV, ll. 236-300. 

208 Night VIT, ll. 1029-40, 1102-16, Night IX, ll. 127-132. 
24 Night IX, ll. 135-366. 

205 Night VIT, ll. 1043-47. 
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For this, 
That hallow’d page fools scoff at was inspired, 
Of all these truths thrice venerable code! 
Deists! perform your quarantine, and then 
Fall prostrate ere you touch it, lest you die. 


The concluding apostrophe to the Trinity shows a very definite accept- 
ance of revealed Christianity and further opposes deism. The form of this 
conclusion is in keeping with similar addresses to the deity with which 
various apologetic poems end. It may also have been included with the 
intention of showing that in the great Trinitarian controversy of the 
period Young was on the side of orthodoxy. 

IsABEL St. JOHN BLIss 
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JAMES THOMSON’S CONTACT WITH NEWTONIANISM 
AND HIS INTEREST IN NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 


AMES THOMSON’S first contact with Newtonian philosophy was 

as a student at the University of Edinburgh between 1715 and 1725. 
Newtonianism had been first introduced there by David Gregory, who, 
upon graduation in 1683, was appointed Professor of Mathematics.' 
William Whiston, Newton’s successor at Cambridge, says that it was 
to one of Gregory’s papers that he owed his conversion to Newton’s 
philosophy.? When David Gregory accepted the Savilian professorship 
of astronomy at Oxford in 1691, he was succeeded at Edinburgh by his 
brother, James Gregory, another Newtonian.’ In 1725, on the recom- 
mendation of Newton himself,‘ Colin Maclaurin was appointed to assist 
James Gregory at Edinburgh; thus, from 1683 on, Newtonianism was 
firmly established in the University of Edinburgh. 

That the teachers of mathematics and astronomy did not emphasize 
the technical parts of their subjects, but instead introduced religious and 
metaphysical ideas into their discussions, is shown in such books as 
Maclaurin’s An Account of Sir Isaac Newton’s Philosophical Discoveries 
(1748), which combines Newtonian metaphysics and theory with New- 
tonian mathematics. One can judge by the title, ’"OGRANOSKOPIA, or 
A Survey of the Heavens. A Plain Description of the Admirable Fabrick 
and Motions of the Heavenly Bodies, as they are discovered to the Eye of the 
Telescope, and several eminent consequences illusirated thereby; 1. The 
Infinite Wisdom, Power, Glory and Incomprehensibility of God in the 
Creation: II. The verifying of the Copernican Hypothesis, etc. (1681), what 

1 For facts concerning David Gregory, see the article, “David Gregory,” in DNB, and 
likewise the article in the Biographia Brittanica (1757), tv, 2365 ff. Cf. Sir Alexander 
Grant, The Story of Edinburgh During Its Three Hundred Years, 2 vols. (London, 1884), 
11, 296. 

2 Memoirs of The Life and Writings of Mr. William Whiston (London, 1749), pp. 35-36. 

* See Andrew Dalzel, History of The University of Edinburgh From Its Foundation, 2 vols. 
(Edinburgh, 1862), 1, 245-246.—Dalzel’s History is really a source-book for the history 
of Edinburgh University. He collected his documents down to 1723, but died before he was 
able to write the history in a connected order. Brewster, quoting a statement made by 
Professor Playfair, says that James Gregory printed a thesis at Edinburgh in 1690 con- 
taining twenty-five positions, twenty-two of which “were a compend of Newton’s Prin- 
cipia.” See Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton, 1, 335. 

* See Newton’s letter to the Lord Provost of Edinburgh in Patrick Murdoch’s “Account 
of the Life and Writings of the Author” (Colin Maclaurin), prefixed to Sir Isaac Newton's 
Philosophical Discoveries (Edinburgh, etc., 1748), pp. iv-v. 
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must have been the type of lectures delivered by Robert Wittie, Doctor 
in Physick in both Cambridge and Oxford. Whiston’s lectures, published 
as Astronomical Principles of Religion, Natural and Revealed (in the third 
edition by 1725) also shows what the professors of mathematics and 
natural philosophy were teaching in the various universities. One can 
suppose that in the University of Edinburgh the students in the courses 
in natural philosophy heard the same kind of lectures, as the contents 
of Maclaurin’s book indicate. There was ample opportunity for the stu- 
dents in that institution to come in contact with the new philosophy. 

In trying to determine what must have been studied, it is necessary to 
note a revolutionizing change which took place in the institution in 
1708, just seven years before Thomson entered. The regenting system 
was changed for the professorial. Under the old system, the Department 
of Philosophy, which meant the Department of Arts and Sciences, had 
four regents, each of whom carried the particular class that matriculated 
with him through the four years to laureation. All classes were conducted 
in Latin; and natural philosophy, which formed the chief study in the 
last two years, was based on the Physical Lectures of Aristotle and the 
Sphere of Sacrobosca. In 1708 it was decided at Edinburgh that philoso- 
phy should be taught in two years, Logic and Metaphysics coming in the 
Demonstrand (third) year, and Ethics and Natural Philosophy in the 
Magistrand (fourth) year. The first year of college work was to be de- 
voted to the Humanity class, now restricted to Latin, and the second 
year to Greek. Instead of having one regent teach a class from matricu- 
lation through to laureation, it was decided to assign a regent the subject 
that he wanted to teach, provided he was more qualified to teach that 
work than one of the other regents. There were also to be public lectures 
(just as in Cambridge and Oxford) in Mathematics and Moral Philoso- 
phy, attendance at which was not compulsory. Students coming to the 
University could, if they were proficient and so desired, skip the first 
years.’ As Thomson was in the Department of Arts and Sciences from 
1715 to 1719, he evidently took the courses as indicated. 

Robert Stewart, who had long been connected with the University, 
became Professor of Ethics and Natural Philosophy (Magistrand class) 
in 1708. Unfortunately, we do not have a list of the textbooks Stewart 
was using in his classes in philosophy during the time Thomson was a 
student in Edinburgh. We do know, however, what Stewart was using 


* For a discussion of the old and new systems of teaching, see Grant, The Story of Edin- 
burgh, 1, 263 ff., and Dalzel’s History, 1, 299 ff. 

* Grant says that Stewart soon (that is, after 1708) “dropped the Ethics and Aristotel- 
ianism in general, and became a natural philosopher of the school of Newton.” See The 
Story of Edinburgh, 1, 263, and 1, 349. Dalzel, who taught many years in Edinburgh and 
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in 1741; and, since the books he was using at that time had been pub- 
lished from fifteen to thirty years before Thomson became his student, 
we may reasonably assume that Stewart was acquainted with their con- 
tents, especially since two of the authors, David Gregory and John Keill, 
were formerly connected with Edinburgh University. In 1741 Stewart 
was using Keill’s Introduction ad veram Physicam, Gregory’s Optics and 
Astronomy, and Newton’s Of Colors and Principia.’ Keill’s book, based 
on Newton, was first published in 1701, became well known on the con- 
tinent, and went into other editions in 1705, 1715, and 1741. Gregory’s 
Optics had appeared in 1695 and his Astronomy in 1702. Newton’s 
Principia was first published in 1687. Considering the importance of 
these books, one is safe in believing that Stewart made use of them long 
before 1741. This belief is substantiated by the fact that Stewart was one 
of the subscribers to Pemberton’s A View of Sir Isaac Newton’s Philoso- 
phy in 1728.8 

Thomson, since he was in the arts and science school for four years, 
must have taken, in accordance with the curriculum, work in ethics and 
natural philosophy under Stewart in 1719. It is not improbable that he 
received in part from Stewart the love for “philosophy” which he wor- 
ships so enthusiastically later in his poetry. Though it was not obliga- 
tory, it is also possible that he attended James Gregory’s public lectures 
on mathematics. And we must keep in mind that these lectures on 
mathematics involved astronomical discussions out of which often grew 
illustrations of God’s wisdom, goodness, and power. We know that 
Thomson manifested an early interest in philosophy.’ In a letter to 
Cranstoun, dated at Edinburgh, December 11, 1720, he states that he 
had been attending a unique presentation of natural philosophy by some 
visitors who had just come to Edinburgh from London.” 





was quite familiar with its history, says that the Scottish universities “were fully as for- 
ward in cherishing and admiring” the Baconian philosophy “ when known, as well as that 
of the divine Newton which soon succeeded it, as the universities of any other country.” 
Dalzel, History, 1, 51. Though a probability only, yet it is a strong one, that Stewart was 
teaching the Newtonian philosophy by 1719, when Thomson became his student. 

7 Grant gives the list of textbooks that Stewart was using at this time. See The Story of 
Edinburgh, 1, 272-273. 

* The widespread interest in Newton’s philosophy in the University of Edinburgh is 
shown by the fact that various teachers connected with the institution were subscribers 
for Pemberton’s work. Among these were William Hamilton, Professor of Divinity, William 
Law, Professor of Moral Law, Colin Maclaurin, Professor of Mathematics, Robert Stew- 
art, Professor of Natural Philosophy, and George Drummond, Lord Provost of Edinburgh. 
A copy was also secured for the Physiological Library. 

* See a poem entitled “The Works and Wonders of Almighty Power,” listed under 
“*Juvenilia” in the Poetical Works of James Thomson (Oxford ed., London, etc., 1908), pp. 
483-484. 
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It must be remembered that Thomson was in Edinburgh ten years, 
apparently spending six in the College of Divinity." Of the three courses 
listed in the theological curriculum, two were optional. As Thomson 
cared little or nothing for courses of this kind,’ we may reasonably 
believe that he spent his time on subjects that interested him most. 
That he had acquired an interest in Newtonian philosophy is shown by 
the fact that he wrote a poem on Newton (1727), which revealed a keen 
and intelligent knowledge of the great mathematician’s discoveries and 
their significance, at the very beginning of his career. Likewise, it is in- 
teresting to note that in 1748, the year of his death, he was one of the 
subscribers for Colin Maclaurin’s An Account of Sir Isaac Newton’s 
Philosophical Discoveries. 

After Thomson arrived in London (1725), he became acquainted with 
such men as Pope, Arbuthnot, Gay, Mallet, Rundle, and the Talbots.” 
Perhaps at times he met his Edinburgh friend, Patrick Murdoch. We 
know from contemporary sources that most of these men were ac- 
quainted with what Newton had done and were appreciative of the 
philosophy for which he stood.“ 

Now whether it was due to contact with such men or to the great in- 
terest in Newtonian philosophy, which existed at the time, Thomson, 
by 1727, was showing a marked appreciation of what the natural philoso- 
phers were doing. This is indicated in his poem To The Memory of Sir 
Isaac Newton (1727), and also in the change in tone between his Winter 
(1726) and his Summer (1727). In the poem on Newton, Thomson 
praises the scientist for his empirical method as contrasted with the 
a priori methods of the Schoolmen and Descartes, and he manifests an 
especial interest in that scientific spirit which endeavors to penetrate the 
mysteries of nature. In the other two poems, Winter and Summer, we find 
him ending the former in a religious vein and the latter in a scientific. It 


10 See The Works of Cowper and Thomson (Philadelphia, 1837), ‘‘ Addenda to the Memoir, 
p. xxviii. 

4 Six years were usually spent in the College of Divinity. See Grant, The Story of Edin- 
burgh, 1, 63. 

2 See his letters to Cranstoun, one written before he left Edinburgh and the other a 
little after his arrival in London. The Works of Cowper and Thomson, pp., vi and xxxviii. 

18 See DBN art., “ James Thomson.” 

4 Arbuthnot spoke of “the incomparable Mr. Newton” (George Aitken, The Life and 
Works of John Arbuthnot, p. 410. See also his attitude toward mathematics, pages 412- 
415). Mallet praised Newton, calling him “a pure Intelligence” (The Excursion, 1728, in 
Chalmers’ English Poets, xtv, 22). Dr. Rundle was a close friend of the Newtonian divine, 
Samuel Clarke, and knew William Whiston intimately (see Rundle’s Letters of The Late 
Thomas Rundle, p. xiv), and Patrick Murdoch edited for his former teacher, Colin Mac- 
laurin, his book on Newton’s philosophy (see DNB art., “Patrick Murdoch”). 
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is also interesting to observe that Thomson’s list of worthies in Winter 
represented the ancients,“ and in Summer the moderns.'’* The moderns 
were Bacon, Sir Thomas More, Barrow, Tillotson, Locke, Boyle, New- 
ton, Shakespeare, and Milton. Bacon stood for the empirical spirit of 
philosophy, More for humanism, Barrow, Boyle, and Newton for the 
new science, Barrow and Tillotson for the divines, and Shakespeare and 
Milton for the poets. Locke stood for the new trend of thinking in 
philosophy.”’ In speaking of Boyle Thomson praised him for having “‘bid 
his bounty argue for his God.” The Boyle lectureship did much to spread 
abroad the views of the Newtonians. Thomson’s allusion indicates that 
he was acquainted with what the Boyle lecturers were doing. 

Perhaps between the years 1727 and 1730 there was no man in Lon- 
don more appreciatively interested in Thomson’s poetry than Dr. 
Thomas Rundle. He certainly saw the significance of the type of poetry 
Thomson was writing, and he immediately noted the poet’s interest in 
the Newtonian interpretation of the world. To Mrs. Sandys Dr. Rundle 
wrote in 1729, explaining the themes of Thomson’s poetry :'8 


Nature and its explorer [Newton], and its author [God] are his themes; what 
indeed could without prophaneness be joined to the praises of the Great Creator 
but his works and Newton; his works are his words; he [God] speaks his sublime 
wisdom and goodness to us in them, and Newton is his interpreter. 


Dr. Rundle was certainly qualified to speak of the significance of Thom- 
son’s poetry;'® his statement, therefore, that the poet’s themes were 


8 Winter, in Thomson’s Seasons, Critical Edition, ed. by Otto Zippel (Berlin, 1908), m, 
258 ff. 

8 Summer, Zippel, 11, 535 ff. 

17 It should not be overlooked that Thomson did not mention Shaftesbury in the edition 
of Summer (1727). This is a significant fact if Thomson, as has been maintained, had al- 
ready come under the influence of the moral philosopher. See C. A. Moore, “Shaftesbury 
and the Ethical Poets in England, 1700-1760,” PMLA xxx1 (1916), 281. 

Thomson was perhaps personally acquainted with Catherine Barton (Mrs. Conduitt), 
Newton’s niece and a close friend of Swift’s. In a letter to Swift (1733) she tells him that 
Thomson has completed some 2,000 lines of Liberty. See Brewster’s Memoirs of . . . Sir 
Isaac Newton, 11, 494-495. Thomson knew that John Conduitt, Catherine’s husband, was 
at work on a memorial volume to Newton in 1727. See To The Memory of Sir Isaac Newton 
ll. 157-161. 

18 Letters of The Late Thomas Rundle, 1, 77. 

19 See the comments of Swift and Pope concerning the character and ability of Dr. 
Rundle in Rundle’s Letters, 1, cxxiv-cxxvi. There is an interesting description by Rundle of 
a trip he, Thomson, “Billy” (William Talbot), and the “Sollicitor” (later Lord Chancellor 
Talbot) made to a solitary island in Ashdown-Park sometimes in 1731. Letters, 11, 180-181. 
It has been supposed by some that Thomson was on the continent from December, 1730, 
until December, 1731. See Poetical Works of James Thomson, ed. by J. Logie Robertson 
(New York, etc., 1908), pp. xvi-xvii. 
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Nature, Newton, and God, Newton being regarded as the “explainer’’ 
of God’s language, Nature, is valuable as an index of what Thomson was 
trying to do. 

We know that Thomson must have read such men as Bacon, Boyle, 
Shaftesbury,?° Locke, and Newton, for in his list of English worthies he 
evaluates, with a sense of exact information, these thinkers for what they 
had achieved.” He praises Bacon for what he had meant to the develop- 
ment of empirical philosophy; he notes Shaftesbury’s generous desire to 
shade the weakness of man and charm him with moral beauty; and he 
refers to Locke’s study of the “internal world,”’ that is, to his discussion 
of such matters as innate ideas. His information on Boyle and Newton 
is no less exact. In his poem on Newton, Thomson revealed familiarity 
with Newton’s achievements and the current interpretations of their 
significance. Thomson’s notes,” as well as the passages of poetry upon 
which those notes bear, tell us that at various times he read such men as 
Dr. Mead, Dr. Tyson, Thomas Burnet, and the French scientist, Mau- 
pertuis.” 

Thomson, it seems, was an ardent student of the natural philosophers 
and the philosophic divines. That he was reading such books as Burnet’s 
Theory of The Earth becomes evident when we read certain passages in 
Spring (1728) dealing with the Golden Age and the deluge. Burnet had 
pictured the Golden Age before man became corrupt. When God de- 
cided to destroy the world by a deluge, he crushed the earth’s shell as one 
would crush an egg, and the hidden waters within overflowed the shell, 
bringing on the flood. This catastrophe was so great that the earth’s 
equator was changed from its coincidence with the ecliptic, and the 
change introduced the seasons.™ Before the flood came, the seasons had 
been, as it were, one bounteous springtime. Thomson obviously had 


2° Shaftesbury was first mentioned in Summer, 1730, with an explanatory footnote. See 
Robertson, p. 127, for the footnote. 

31 Summer, ll. 1523-55.—All references to the Seasons are made to Otto Zippel’s Critical 
Edition (Berlin, 1908) unless otherwise stated. 

* T take it that all of the notes signed “T” in Zippel as well as in Robertson’s edition to 
Thomson’s Poetical Works were made by Thomson himself. 

%3 For Thomson’s references to Mead, Maupertuis, Burnet, and Tyson, see Poetical 
Works (Oxford edition, London, 1908), pp. 124, 244, 416, 421, respectively. Dr. Mead 
and Dr. Tyson subscribed for Pemberton’s A View of Sir Isaac Newton’s Philosophy in 
1728. 

* T am aware of the fact that Milton (Paradise Lost, Bk. x, ll. 668 ff.) wrote concerning 
the change in the solar order which produced the seasons but the parallel is greater between 
Thomson’s statement and that of Burnet’s than that between the passages from Thomson 
and Milton; furthermore, Thomson’s order of presentation and his use of certain details 
follow Burnet’s theory more closely. 

* Burnet, The Theory of the Earth (London, 1684), pp. 67-68, 186-196.—See John Wood- 
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read Burnet’s discussion, for in his poem, he first pictures the Golden 
Age:* 
Spontaneous Harvests wav’d 
Still in a Sea of yellow Plenty round. 
The Forest was the Vineyard, where untaught 
To climb, unprun’d, and wild, the juicy Grape 
Burst into Floods of Wine. 


Now, says the poet, whatever “‘those gaudy fables meant,” we no longer 
find such utopian conditions in “these Iron Times:’”?” 


Even Nature’s self 
Is deem’d, vindictive, to have chang’d her Course. 


That Burnet and not Milton is the probable source for the idea that the 
equator lost its coincidence with the ecliptic is substantiated by the 
fact that the lines immediately following those concerning Nature’s hav- 
ing changed her course present Burnet’s theory of the origin of the 
deluge :** 
Hence in old Time, they say, a Deluge came; 

When the dry-crumbling Orb of Earth, which arch’d 

Th’ imprison’d Deep around, impetuous rush’d, 

With Ruin inconceivable, at once 

Into the Gulph, and o’er the highest Hills 

Wide-dash’d the Waves, in Undulation vast: 

Till from the Centre to the streaming Clouds 

A shoreless Ocean tumbled round the Globe. 


The Seasons since, as hoar Tradition tells, 
Have kept their constant Chace .. . 


The significance of Burnet’s Theory from our standpoint is two-fold: 
in the first place, his treatise is an endeavor to present scientifically the 
origin of the flood; in the second place, the fact that Thomson read it is 
simply another bit of evidence of his interest in “philosophic” books.*® 
Burnet’s book created considerable stir in the learned world, and that 
fact was enough to have aroused Thomson’s interest in it.*° 





ward’s attack on Burnet’s theory. An Essay towards a Natural History of the Earth... , 
3d. ed. (London, 1723), p. 269. 

% Spring (1728), ll. 300-304. 

37 Tbid., ll. 352-353. 

%8 Tbid., ll. 354-363. : 

** Thomas Burnet had a high regard for the new philosophy. See Theory, pp. 315-316. He 
criticizes the views both of Aristotle and the Schoolm*n. He sees God’s providence more in 
“the progress of Nature” than in a study of a “single effect.” Burnet, p. 317. Read also 
the interesting preface to his work. 
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7 A careful survey of Thomson’s Seasons shows us that he treated 
i several subjects that he could have learned about only through a study 
of natural philosophy. For example, in Autumn (1730), he wrote: 


These roving mists, that constant now begin 
To smoak along the hilly country, these, 
With mighty rains, the skill’d in nature say, 
The mountain-cisterns fill, those grand reserves 
Of water, scoop’d among the hollow rocks; 
Whence gush the streams, the ceaseless fountains play, 
And their unfailing stores the rivers draw. 
But is this equal to the vast effect? ... 





What tho’ the sun draws from the steaming deep 

More than the rivers pour? How much again, 

O’er the vast surge, in bitter driving showers, 

i Frequent returns, let the wet sailor say: 

; And on the thirsty down, far from the burst 

. Of springs, how much, to their reviving fields, 

And feeding flocks, let lonely shepherds sing. 

But sure ’tis no weak, variable cause... 


And thus some sages, deep-exploring, teach: 
That, where the hoarse, innumerable wave, : 
i Eternal, lashes the resounding shore; 
: Suck’d thro’ the sandy Stratum, every way, ; 
j The waters with the sandy Stratum rise; 
Amid whose angles infinitely strain’d, 
They leave each saline particle behind, 
‘ And clear, and sweeten, as they soak along. 
if Nor stops the restless fluid, mounting still, 
Tho’ here and there in lowly plains it springs, 
But to the mountain courted by the sand, 
That leads it darkling on in faithful maze, 
; Far from the parent-main, it boils again 
A Fresh into day; and all the glittering hill 
7 Is bright with spouting rills. 


3° See Whiston’s Theory of the Earth (1696) and John Keill’s Examination of Dr. Burnet’s 
Theory of the Earth (1698). Consult Professor C. A. Moore’s bibliographical data in Stud. 
in Phil., 13-14 (1917), p. 253 n. 

31 4 utumn (1730), ll. 726-764.—G. R. Potter (following Otto Zippel in his critical edition 
of the Seasons) says that Thomson in 1730 very likely took his idea concerning the origin 
of springs, etc., direct from the De Rerum N atura of Lucretius. Seemingly he gives Thomson 
credit for the view which he expressed in 1744 concerning the same subject. See “‘ James 
Thomson and the Evolution of Spirits,” Englische Studien, txt (1925), 58 ff. As this par- 
ticular subject was much debated during Thomson’s period, it is quite possible, though not 
necessarily true, that he derived his different views from the works of his “philosophic” 
contemporaries. 
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In this passage concerning mountain cisterns, fountains, rain, etc., and 
the part they play in forming rivers, two theories are advanced: one is 
that the vapors drawn by the sun from “the steaming deep,” on reaching 
the rarefied air, which is cooler and lighter, are swept along by air cur- 
rents until they reach mountains, where they become condensed again, 
and fall, filling the mountain cisterns; the other theory is that the waters 
of the ocean are sucked through the sandy stratum, and mount gradually 
up certain channels until finally, in a purified condition, they emerge in 
springs on the mountainside. 

Such a passage as the following from John Woodward enabled Thom- 
son to write those lines :*” 


That altho’ Rains do thus fall into and augment Springs and Rivers, yet 
neither the one nor the other do derive the Water, which they ordinarily refund, 
from Rains; notwithstanding what very many learned Men have believed. 


That Springs and Rivers do not proceed from Vapours raised out of the Sea 
by the Sun, borne thence by Winds unto Mountains, and there condensed; as 
a modern ingenious Writer is of Opinion. 


That the abovementioned great subterranean Magazine the Abyss with its 
Partner the Ocean is the Standing Fund and Promptuary which supplies Water 
to the Surface of the Earth: as well Springs and Rivers, as Vapours and Rain. 


It will be noted that Thomson seems to favor Woodward’s theory 
rather than the other. The “ingenious writer,” referred to by Woodward, 
who held the other theory, was doubtless Edmund Halley.* By 1744, 
however, Thomson had changed his opinion, calling the earlier view a 
“vain Amusive Dream.” His own final theory is more or less a combina- 
tion of the other views, and is pleasing to him because it was an example 
of “the full-adjusted Harmony of Things.’™ 

What is it to our purpose that Thomson read such books as Wood- 
ward’s Natural History? Just this: he could not read a writer like Wood- 


® John Woodward, Natural History of the Earth . . . (3d ed., London, 1723), p. 135. 

® Halley’s theory appears in An Historical Account of the Trade Winds and Monsoons, 
observable in the Seas between and near the Tropicks, with an attempt to assign the physical 
cause of said Winds, etc., 1686. See Philosophical Transactions, No. 183. Nieuwentyt ap- 
parently followed Halley’s theory. See The Religious Philosopher: or the Right Use of 
Contemplating the Works of the Creator . . . designed for the Conviction of Atheists and In- 
fidels (2 vols., London, 1724), m, 252-257, 259. 

* Autumn, ll. 759-837. Why Thomson changed from the earlier to a later view is not 
known. The theory of 1744 is quite similar to the one found in J. T. Desagulier’s article, 
“An attempt to solve the Phaenomena of the Rise of Vapours, Formation of Clouds and 
Descent of Rains,” which appeared in the Philosophical Transactions of 1729-30. It is also 
possible that Thomson between 1730 and 1744 read Arbuthnot’s confutation of Wood- 
ward’s theory. See The Miscellaneous Works of the Late Dr. Arbuthnot (2 vols., 2d ed., 
Glasgow, 1751), 1, 197-235. 
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ward, for example, without running across many ideas that were em- 
phasized by the Newtonian divines and natural philosophers. The fol- 
lowing is an illustrative passage :* 


That as to that Affection of Bodyes which is called their Gravity, it clearly sur- 
passes all the Powers of meer Nature, and all the Mechanism of Matter. That as 
any one Body, or Part of Matter, cannot be the Cause of its own Gravity: so no 
more can it ever possibly be the Cause of the Gravity of another Body, or Part of 
Matter. That neither the Earth’s diurnal Revolution upon its Axis: nor any 
magnetick Effluvia of the Earth: nor the Air, or Atmosphere which environs the 
Earth: nor the Aether, or Materia subtilis of the Cartesians, in what Manner 
soever moved or agitated ... nor any other fluid or Matter whatever can of it 
self produce such an Effect as is that of the Gravity of Bodyes. That it does not 
proceed from the Efficiency of any such contingent and unstable Agents, but 
stands on a Basis more firm and stedfast; being entirely owing to the direct 
Concourse of the Power of the Author of Nature, immediately in his Hand... . 
The passage well expresses the Newtonian idea that gravity itself, 
though it be, as Bentley stated it, “the great basis of mechanism, is not 
itself mechanical,” but is due to “the immediate fiat and finger of God, 
and the execution of the divine law. . . .”* It was some such passage as 
this that inspired Henry Baker’s lines concerning the movement of 
planetary bodies :*” 


... all, the same eternal laws obey, 
While God’s unerring finger points their way, 


and it was passages of this kind that inspired many a line in Thomson. 


HERBERT DRENNON 
State Teachers College, Murray, Kentucky 


% Woodward, Natural History, p. 56. 
* Bentley, Works (Dyce ed.), m, 75. 
37 Baker, The Universe, p. 16.—We know that Woodward recognized his indebtedness to 
Newton. He dedicated his Naturalis Historia Telluris to Newton (1714). See Brewster’s 
Memoirs, 1, 247 n. Another Newtonian disciple, Henry Needler, was likewise an admirer 
of the author of Natural History. See an account of Needler’s visit to John Woodward in 
Works, 3d ed. (London, 1735), pp. 94 ff. 
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IV 


PERCY’S ESSAY “ON THE ANCIENT 
METRICAL ROMANCES” 


HE essay “On the Ancient Metrical Romances,” introduced into the 

third volume of Percy’s Reliques of Ancient English Poetry (1765), is 
an important landmark in the modern revival of interest in the medieval 
romances. Through the earlier part of the eighteenth century the in- 
frequent comments on the romances had been incidental to something 
else (chivalry, for a conspicuous example) or had been concerned with 
theories, chiefly of origin, based on very little evidence. Of the romances 
themselves, little was known, but they were generally considered bar- 
barous, uncultivated, and infantile.! But in Percy’s essay the subject is 
treated with some attempt at completeness, and includes not merely 
theories about their origin (though these are present) but a discussion of 
the romances themselves. Upon scrutiny, Percy’s knowledge of the sub- 
ject is found to be large, much larger than has been generally suspected, 
and toward the material he is seen to display a hesitating and diffident 
enthusiasm manifestly held in check by the disapproval of the current 
taste. A summary of his essay follows: 


The purpose of primitive poetry (according to Percy) was at first to record the 
valiant deeds and the genealogies of the race heroes; but as letters began to 
prevail, the bards gave over their historical function and devoted themselves to 
entertainment. From these songs of the Gothic bards are derived the romances 
of chivalry, which existed in their elements among the Teutonic peoples long 
before the days of the Crusades. Though romances first developed in France, 
the English had a native taste for this type of fiction, and there is reason to be- 
lieve that they had romances of their own without French originals. These old 
romances throw light on the manners of the time and often have poetic merit. 
The publication of a judicious collection of them would thus be desirable. Our 
classical poets—Chaucer, Shakespeare, Spenser—abound in allusions that are 
understood only by a knowledge of romances. To illustrate these points Percy 
quotes a passage from Richard Cure de Lyon that explains an allusion in King 
John, and gives a detailed abstract of Libius Disconius, one of the romances 
found in his manuscript. A catalogue of such romances as he knows to be extant 
closes the essay. 
I 
EDITIONS AND INFLUENCES 


The Reliques saw various modifications in the later editions, which 


1 The writer hopes a little later to present a study of the treatment of medieval romances 
in the eighteenth century prior to Percy’s essay. 
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were published in 1767, 1775, and 1794.? During the process the essay was 
nearly doubled in length. In the 1767 edition most of the changes were 
amplifications of Percy’s theory of the origin of romances and chivalry 
(which he makes natively Teutonic)* and additions to the list of romances, 
which he probably still thought to make complete. The greatest changes 
occurred in the 1775 edition, in the section dealing with his theory of 
origins. There he adds, clarifies, qualifies over-strong statements, and asa 
whole may be said to change the tone from exposition to argument. The 
1794 edition adds a good deal of documentation, inserts a subordinate 
idea or two and tones down a few sweeping generalities, but there is no 
such thorough rewriting as was given to the essay on minstrals, prefatory 
to the first volume. To the list of romances the last two editions add but a 
few items, Percy having given up any idea of completeness. He closes by 
referring the reader to the works of Warton and Tyrwhitt. 

It was not that the public interest would not have repaid a re- 
edition and amplification of the Reliques earlier than 1794. But Percy 
was now a bishop,‘ and doubtless medieval research would have been in- 
convenient to carry on at his residence in Ireland even had he been so 
inclined. That he was not, is evident. Percy always maintained that his 
interest in literary antiquities was merely an avocation, and there is no 
reason to doubt his sincerity.’ But though he was now concerned with 
serious affairs, he doubtless felt that for a young man the situation was 
different. At least as early as 1778, Percy was planning to have his son, 
then fifteen, edit some volumes supplementary to the Reliques, probably 
with a re-edition of the old ones, and already had some material laid by 
for him.® Even after the death of the son in 1783, Percy did not give up 


? An edition was published at Dublin, 1766, and one at Francfort, 1790, both probably 
pirated. The four essays, as improved and enlarged in the second edition, were published 
in London in 1767. * Percy’s theory is not discussed in this article. 

‘ He was made Dean of Carlisle in 1778 and Bishop of Dromore in 1782. 

+“T have commonly taken up these trifles, as other grave men have done cards, to un- 
bend and amuse the mind when fatigued with graver studies.” Letter to Pinkerton, July 
20, 1778, in Nichols, IUustrations of the Literary History of the Eighteenth Century, vit, 
94.—See also the prefaces to the Religues and Northern Antiquities, and other allusions 
in letters in Nichols. 

¢ Nichols, op. cit., vit, 94.—In 1773 Boswell had rather discouraged the idea of supple- 
mentary volumes. See Boswell’s Letters, p. 191. 

The plan of an additional series of volumes dates back at least to 1772, and on its details 
the following extract throws much light: “Since the publication of my Reliques &c., a great 
Number of Ancient Poems both printed and manuscript have fallen in my way; and I 
have been strongly importuned to print some of them. I am inclined to comply, and to 
print three such Volumes as the former; but mof as a continuation of that Work by any 
means: but to be a new distinct Independent Publication, under this Title, Ancient 
English and Scottish Poems, chiefly of the more popular cast, accompanied with some few 
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the project but merely transferred it to his “very poetical nephew,’ 
Thomas Percy, then aged about sixteen.’ At last in 1794 the Reliques was 
once more on the market (without the supplementary volumes), bearing 
the nephew’s name as editor on the title-page.* Just what was the con- 
tribution of the younger Percy to the new edition is not quite certain. 
Percy always refers to it as the other’s edition’ and states that without 
him it would never have appeared.’® One may doubt, however, whether 
he was responsible for much of the revision. Percy’s well-intentioned 
help was probably a paternalistic government that kept a fairly firm 
hand over the details. And it seems safe to assume that in the essays 
the changes are in substance if not entirety Percy’s own." 

It is apparent that Percy’s purpose in his essay on romances was to 
test public interest in the field, and, if it seemed encouraging, himself 
to publish the judicious selection he advocated. As we shall see, he had 
by 1765 already collected a large amount of material. But unfortunately 
the public failed to mainfest the desired interest. The essay had little 





modern pieces. 3 Vol*. 12 mo. This selection will take in poems of a more elevated kind 
than the last; in grave, sublime & moral subjects; not wholly excluding some few Songs or 
Historical Ballads of superior merit which have come to my hands, since the former Work 
was finally closed. Each Volume is intended to contain a series of Poems from the earliest 
times down to the Present, in the manner of the former Publication viz. the Reliques &c. 
No pieces shall be admitted that have been rendered common in former Miscellanies: but 
either Poems extracted from ancient MSS or from such printed Books as are not very 
common. 

To each Volume shall be prefixed an Essay: at present I have thought of the following 
Subjects for such Essays. (1) On the Origin, and Spirit of Chivalry. (2) On the State of 
Manners on the Borders of the two Nations, & the happy effects of the Union with respect 
to the National Security &c. (3) On the Effect of the Ancient English Longbow &c. Favour 
me with your opinion on these Subjects particularly the Second . . . . Will you allow me to 
solicit your generous Contributions for both the Poetical & Prosaic Parts of the Work 
(Extract from letter, Percy to Dalrymple, August 23, 1772, transcript furnished me by 
Mr. A, Watkin-Jones, of Rhodes University College, South Africa).” 

See Nichols, op. cit., vit, 101, 107. The nephew had composed, in his eighth or ninth 
year, a poem of 600 lines on Caesar’s excursion to Britain. 

* A letter to Dodsley, November 19, 1785, concerning a new edition of the Reliques, 
had merely asked for more time and made no mention of any other editor than Bishop 
Percy. See PMLA, xtv1 (1931), 1195. 

* For example, see Nichols, of. cit., vim, 88, 334, 373. 10 Thid., 309. 

1 The use in the essays of both “the Editor” and “I” adds to the difficulty. At first 
glance one would infer that there might be a distinction, “I” referring to the elder, “the 
Editor” to the younger Percy. But such a distinction is impossible to maintain. Many of 
the uses remain unchanged from the earlier editions, so that both must refer to the original 
editor; the content of other passages makes the reference to the elder Percy practically 
certain. Usually, therefore, it may be taken for granted that both terms refer to Percy 
himself. Even some of the dealings with the publisher were carried on by him. See Nichols, 
op. cit., viz, 88, 308-312. 
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share in the success of the Religues ; and the ballads on romance subjects, 
of which there were a number,” seem to have attracted less attention 
than any other type. The hint was not taken up, and the hypothetical 
collection was never produced, at least by Percy.” 

What was the importance of the essay? At first, it seems, very little. 
Ballads and minstrels loom large in the reviews and letters, but scant 
praise is given this essay. The review in the Gentleman’s Magazine gives 
more space to it than does any other periodical, but it will be observed 
that the interest is in minstrels and allusions rather than in the ro- 
mances themselves, and the reviewer fails to second the suggestion of 
republication and at most merely implies approval of the project. 


And the third volume which consists principally of pieces on romantic subjects, 
he has illustrated with an essay on our antient metrical romances, which is the 
more worthy of attention, as those who have written on the nature and origin 
of books of chivalry seem not to have known that the first compositions of this 
kind were in verse, and usually sung to the harp. 

In this essay, the author observes, that the republication of some of our 
antient epic songs of chivalry, in which we should frequently find the rich ore of 
an Ariosto, or a Tasso, buried among the rubbish of barbarous times, would, 
besides other important uses, illustrate innumerable passages in our ancient 
classic poets, which without their help must be for ever obscure. In Chaucer and 
Spenser, the allusions to them are innumerable, and he gives the two following 
instances from Shakespeare. 


18 “Sir Lancelot du Lake,” “The Boy and the Mantle,” “The Marriage of Sir Gawaine,”’ 
“King Ryence’s Challenge,” “King Arthur’s Death,” “The Legend of King Arthur,” 
“The Legend of Sir Guy,” “Guy and Amarant,” “Valentine and Ursine,” several on St. 
George, and several others burlesquing romances. 

% A fourth volume of the Reliques, to be published by the younger Percy, was still pro- 
jected and is often referred to in the letters from 1801 to 1808. The nephew’s death in 1808 
and Percy’s approaching blindness closed any such prospect, and the volume was never 
completed. The plan of publishing romances had been abandoned earlier. In 1804, Percy 
offered Thomas Park copies of those in his Folio to complete Ritson’s series (Ancient 
Engleish Metrical Romanceés, 1802), but Park refused because he disapproved of Ritson’s 
plan and because Ellis was preparing a collection of analyses (Specimens of Early English 
Romances in Metre, 1805). In 1812, after Percy’s death in 1811, Thomas Park brought out 
a fifth edition of the Reliques, with some few changes (inconsiderable in our essay), but 
the fourth remains the definitive edition. 

4 Gent. Mag., xxxv (1765), 180.—The instances are from John and Lear, allusions to 
Richard and Bevis.—The Critical Review (Feb., 1765) devotes much space to the “ Essay 
on the Ancient English Minstrels,” but merely says of our essay: “The third volume is 
chiefly devoted to romantic subjects, and is introduced by a most curious dissertation on 
the ancient metrical romances, &c. Some of the larger metrical romances might come from 
the pen of the monks or others . . . ."—The Monthly Review (April, 1765) refers at length 
to the essays on the minstrels and the stage, but merely says: “To this third volume our 
Editor hath prefixed a curious treatise on the Ancient Metrical Romances.” 
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On the other hand, Tyrwhitt’s edition of the Canterbury Tales (1775) 
refers to Percy’s “curious catalogue of English metrical romances,” and 
challenges a position or two.'* Warton borrows from it right and left in 
his History of English Poetry (1774-78-81) with only Ritson’s detection. 
Clara Reeve quotes from it repeatedly and respectfully." Leyden, re- 
viewing the theories of the origin of chivalry, has numerous references 
to it.” Ellis calls it “‘a short but masterly dissertation.’’'* Ritson’s pre- 
face to the Metrical Romanceés (1802) quotes at length Percy’s passage 
advocating the publication of such a collection—quotes it with bitter 
irony. But in the British Critic, whose editor (Nares) was a respectful 
friend of Percy’s and had repeatedly begged him to criticize the pro- 
duction and answer Ritson’s attacks, the reviewer of Ritson’s collection 
did not recognize the quotation from Percy and attributed it to Ellis!"* 

None the less Percy’s interest, which had its most tangible expression 
in this essay, was perhaps the most important single force in the revival 
of interest in the romances. Few people knew the essay, perhaps; but 
those few knew it well, and when romances began to be published, most 
of the ones selected for earliest presentation were those mentioned in 
Percy’s list.®° 

II 


PERCY’S KNOWLEDGE 


That Percy was interested in romances is evident. That his knowl- 
edge was large and that his preparations for the collection he proposed 
were far advanced has not been so generally recognized. How much 


8 tv, 68. 16 Progress of Romance (1785). 
11 The Complaynt of Scotland, Written in 1548, with a Preliminary Dissertation (1801). 
18 Op. cit., 1, 28. 


19 The British Critic review of this 1802 production was not published till September, 
1804. Four letters from Nares, April, 1803 to August, 1804 asked vainly for a review from 
Percy. At length Percy sent a brief reply, which was published almost verbatim in the 
British Critic for January, 1805. See also Nichols, op. cit., vir, 139, 601-607. 

The revised edition of Ames, Typographical Antiquities (1785-90) refers often to the 
Reliques and the extracts printed in Warton’s History, but gives no mention to this essay, 
neither to the extract from Richard Cure de Lyon nor material to derived from Percy’s 
catalog. 

%® That Percy’s catalogue strongly influenced the editors of romances may be shown by 
the following figures: 10 out of 13 of Ritson’s collection, 14 out of 20 of Ellis’s, 4 out of 11 
of Weber’s are listed in Percy’s essay. The totals of the collections count a number of lays 
that are not properly speaking romances at all. By the time of Percy’s death (1811), in 
these three collections 24 out of the 37 items in Percy’s list had been published. Of the re- 
maining 13, 5 were titleless fragments in the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, 3 were avail- 
able only in Percy’s Folio, and 2 or 3 were religious legends rather than romances. Items 
38 and 39, which were added to the list after their publication in Pinkerton’s Scotish 
Poems (1792), I have here disregarded. 
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material he had amassed may be glimpsed from catalogues of Sotheby’s 
sales: 


Percy, Thomas 
Autograph transcripts of six metrical romances (Merline, Eger and Grime, 
Carle of Carlile, Will Stewart and John, Lord of Learne, and Guy and Cole- 
brande). 
-Sold at Sotheby’s, 29 Apr. 1884, to Quaritch (Catalogue, No. 5). 

Percy, Thomas 
Romances. Transcripts of old metrical romances, made for Bp. Percy, of 
Horn-Child, Ypotis, Guy Earl of Warwick, Guy and Colbronde, Sir Bevis of 
Hampton from 2 copies, Libeaus Disconus, Morte Arthur, Launfal Miles, 
Earle of Carlisle, Green Knight, Merline, Isenbras from 2 copies, Emarye, 
Knight of the Swan, Sege of Jerusalem, Owayne Miles, Tundale, Octavian, 
Eglamour of Artas from 2 copies, Syr Tryamoure, Ipomydon, Syr Degore, 
Squyr of Lowe Degre and Amys. folio. 
-Sold at Sotheby’s, 29 Apr. 1884, to Waller (Catalogue, No. 180). 


But more remains to be asked. When and where and how did he get 
hold of his material? How much real, first-hand knowledge did he pos- 
sess? A scrutiny of the items in his list (a task no one seems to have 
attempted hitherto) gives some enlightening results. 

The nucleus of his interest and knowledge is doubtless to be found in 
his folio manuscript, and it is likely that his first reason for going beyond 
it was to compare his versions (twelve romances, catalogued as ten 
items) with other texts. At any rate, most of those he lists as desired 
in the well-known letter to Ducarel (1764) are romances of which he 
already possessed a copy or those named in Sir Thopas:* 


What I chiefly want are old MS. or printed copies of the more fugitive remains 
of ancient genius; . . . of such pieces as are left us by unknown authors. These 
are of various kinds; viz., Allegories, Romances in verse, Historical Ballads, &c. 
The following would be particularly acceptable:—... Horn Child [Ch.], an 
old metrical romance; Ippotize, (quoted by Chaucer), ditto; Sir Guy (quoted by 
Chaucer), ditto; Sir Bevis of Hampton [Ch.], ditto; Sir Eglamoure [F], ditto; 
Sir Triamoure [F], ditto; Ippomedon, ditto; The Life and Death of Merlin 
[Merline, F], ditto; Sir Lambwell [F], ditto; The Squire of Low Degree, ditto. ... 


One must not, therefore, infer from the diffidence of Percy’s tone that 
what he asks for is necessarily new to him. And by November 3, 1764, 


21 T am indebted for these items to Professor Ronald S. Crane. 

2 Nichols, op. cit., vi, 151.—The bracketed [F] indicates that the romances occur in 
the Percy Folio; the [Ch.] that they are named in Sir Thopas. With the Squire of Low 
Degree we know that he was early acquainted because he had directed Warton to a passage 
in that romance which was utilized in the Observations on the Fairy Queen (2d ed., 1762, 1, 
139 ff.). See Note 40 below. That he was already acquainted with Ipomydon I have no 
direct evidence, but I think it not unlikely. See Notes 34 and 45 below. 
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when he corrected proof, his list of the romances must have been com- 
pleted.” How had he obtained his material? 

The ways by which Percy could obtain his information were few. He 
could locate and examine the text himself, he could perhaps induce a 
friend to examine it for him, or he could gain the reference and first 
line of the romance from a catalogue. All three methods he apparently 
used. Few indeed were the friends whose opportunity and inclination 
would enable them to give him much help, yet a few there were. But 
vicarious examination could not produce the knowledge of content 
Percy’s references often reveal, and in such cases we may infer that he 
must have examined the text himself. Catalogues were available for 
most of the important libraries. The Smith Catalogue of the Cottonian 
Library (1696), Wanley’s Harleian Catalogue (1759-63), and the Oxford 
Catalogi Librorum Manuscriptorum (1697) listing collections through- 
out the kingdom would all be useful.* With all of them Percy was 
familiar, and sometimes they furnished the sole source of his knowledge 
of a romance. But a surprising amount of his material represented first- 
hand research of surprising breadth and depth. Let us examine in more 
detail the items he lists and locates and describes. 


The romances in Percy’s catalogue are as follows: 


*1. Horne-childe [c, B], Hornchild and Maiden Rinivel [E] 

*2. Ipotis (or Y potis) [c, B] 

*3. Sir Guy [c, G, Cam, E] 

*4. Guy and Colbronde (2c, F] 

5. Rembrun [E] 

*6. Syr Bevis [2c, Cam, E] 

*7, Libeaux (Libeaus, or, Lybius) Disconius [c, F, B] 

*8. Le Morte Arthure [c, B], Acta Arthuris Metricano Anglicano [Cam, not 
known] 

*9. King Arthur and the king of Cornwall [F], The Turke and Gawain [F}, 
(Sir Lionel [omitted from the 4th ed, and not counted in my reckonings] [F]), the 
Greene Knight [c, F] 

*10. The Carle of Carlisle (2c, F] 

*11. Syr Launfal (c, B], Sir Lambewell [F] 

*12. Eger and Grime [4th ed., inadvertently omitted from the earlier lits] [c, F] 
*13. Merline (2c, F], Of Arthour and of Merlin [E] 

*14. Sir Isenbras (or, Sir Isumbras) [2c, B, G, Cam] 

*15. Emaré [c, B] 

*16. Chevelere assigne, or, The Knight of the swan [c, B] 


% From Percy’s diary (B. M. Addit. MS. 32, 336, fol. 55”) the following extracts were 
furnished me by Professor Crane: “ Nov. 1, 1764, Corrected proof of y* Essay on Metrical 
Romances. . .”? On Nov. 3 he corrected “ Proof of List of Metrical Romances.”’ 

* Useful, though they were none of them the easiest of things to use. 
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*17. The Sege of Jélam (or Jerusalem) [c, B] 
*18. Owaine Myles [c, B], Tundale [c, B], Trentale Sci Gregorii [B], Jerome [B} 
Eustache [B]} 
*19. Octavian imperator [c, B, Cam] 
*20. Eglamour of Artas (or Artoys) (2c, F, B, G, Cam, O] 
*21. Syr Triamore [c, F, G, Cam, O] 
*22. Sir Degree (Degare, or Degore) [c, F, G, Cam, O] 
*23. Ipomydon (or Chylde Ipomydon) [c, B, Lin] 
*24. The Squyr of Lowe degre [c, G} 
*25. Historye of K. Richard Cure (Cceur) de lyon [O, E] 
26. The Knight of Courtesy and the Lady of Faguel [O] 
*27. The Lay of Erle of Tholouse [c, Cam, O] 
28. Roberd Kynge of Cysyll (or Sicily) [B, Cam] 
29. Le bone Florence of Rome [Cam] 
30. Dioclesian the Emperour [Cam] 
*31. Amys and Amelion [c, B]; Lady Belesant, the Duke of Lombardy’s fair 
daughter [B, not known] 


Added in 2d edition (1767) 


32. Rouland [E] 

33. Otuel a Knight [E] 

34. The King of Tars [E; O, added in 3d ed.] 
35, 36, 37. Titleless, mutilated romances [E] 


Added in 4th edition (1794) 


*38. Gawan and Gologras [P] 
*39. Sir Gawan and Sir Galaron of Galloway [P}** 


With most of the texts listed from the British Museum Percy was well 
acquainted before the publication of the first edition of his essay.** The 
Cottonian MS. Caligula A2, a miscellany containing many items, he 
had examined with some minuteness. He gives in his list information 
that he could not have obtained from the catalogue. Sometimes he 
gives the meter of the poem,”’ quotes more lines than are given in the 


% The asterisk indicates that the romance was known by Percy; “‘c”’ denotes a copy pos- 
sessed by Percy; “‘B” indicates that the original was in the British Museum, “F” in Percy's 
Folio MS, “G” in the Garrick collection, “‘Cam¥’ at Cambridge, ““O” at Oxford, “E” at 
Edinburgh (all the Edinburgh items first appeared in the 2d edition), “Lin? Lincoln 
Cathedral Library, and “P”’ in Pinkerton, Scotish Poems. 

* A letter from Percy to Dr. Birch dated July 27, 1765 (Nichols, op. cit., vit, 277), makes 
it fairly clear that he would like the post of assistant librarian in the British Museum, a 
post to which he would hardly have aspired had he not felt himself to be fairly familiar 
with the place. 

37 Launfal miles, Chev. assigne, Sege of Jerlam (see ‘‘Essay on Metre of P. Plowman”), 
Owayne Myles, Octav. imp., Eglamour of Artas. 
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catalog,** compares the Cottonian version with other texts,®* or includes 
something as to the content.* He lists, too, every item in the manuscript 
that has any resemblance to a romance. There are mistakes in Percy’s 
list, misnumberings that look like transcriptions from hastily taken 
notes.* Even the order of his listing—there is no system—suggests that 
after an early attempt at arrangement he put them down as they hap- 
pened to come in his notes.” But the suggestion of haste must not be 
confused with indifference. Eventually he had transcripts made of prac- 
tically all the romances in the MS. 

He lists several of the Harleian MSS The first of these is Horne- 
childe (Geste of King Horn, Harl. 2253). All that he gives here is to be 
found in Wanley’s Catalogue, but earlier in the essay he gives a brief de- 
scription of the romance and in notes to the “Essay on Minstrels” 
he reveals a careful reading of no mean critical acumen.* Morte Arthure 
and Ipomydon are in the MS. (Harl. 2252) next before the Geste of King 
Horn. Of all three of these he eventually possessed copies. Amys and 
Amelyon (Harl. 2386) is listed among the romances he states he has not 
seen, yet Note T to the 1794 edition of the ‘‘Essay on Minstrels” not 
only alludes to its content but states that the editor possesses a copy 
furnished him formerly by the ‘‘learned Dr. Samuel Pegge.’”’ Evidently 
this romance was an acquisition later than the first two editions of the 
Reliques, though the “formerly” shows that it was not recent. 

The Oxford Catalogue of MSS (1697) lists a MS. then belonging 
to John More but by Percy’s time in the University Library at Cam- 
bridge, which contains a goodly number of romances. All of these Percy 
includes in his catalogue. Many of them are second versions of romances 
he has found elsewhere; others are among those he acknowledges he has 
not seen. All that he gives of this MS. he could have gleaned from the 
Catalogue, which was clearly his sole source of the listings from the Ben- 


38 Y potis, Sege of Jerlam, Chev. assigne (see“ Essay on P. Plowman”’). 

%° Lybeaus disconus, Launfal miles, Sir Isumbras, Eglamour of Artas (see “Essay on 
Minstrels,” Note T). 

% Lybeaus disconus, Launfal miles (identifying it with his MS. Sir Lambewell), Emaré, 
Tundale, Eustache, etc., Octav. Imp., Owayne Myles, Eglamour of Artas. See also “‘ Essay on 
P. Plowman,” and “Essay on Minstrels,” Notes T, GG. He knew also Lanval, (Harl. MSS, 
No. 978) the French original of Launfal. 

3! His reference gives Sir Isumbras as Caligula A12, where it should be A2. Tundale he 
gives as f. 17; it is 93. Eustache he gives as 136; it is 135. 

® In Percy’s numbering the following are to be found in this Cottonian MS: 2, 7, 11, 14, 
15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20. 

* In the 1794 ed. only. See Notes S2, T, U, V2, GG. He believed that the romance was 
not a translation from the French but an English original. 

* A brief extract from I pomydon is given is the“ Essay on Minstrels,” Note T. 

* The Robert of Cysell MS. (Harl. 1701, not 1703) he also states he has not seen. 
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net and Caius College libraries.** I can see no evidence of first-hand use 
of any of the Cambridge material. 

Among the Garrick collection of old plays were a number of printed 
volumes of ballads and romances. The preface to the Religues tenders 
thanks to the owner for the privilege of using them, and six romances 
belonging to Garrick are included in the list. References in the Reliques 
to four of these show that Percy had read them, and it is more than likely 
that he had read the other two.*’ Of all six Percy possessed copies, ap- 
parently of the Garrick versions. 

Percy’s knowledge of the romances at Oxford was largely gained 
vicariously. He acquired late a copy of the Erle of Tholouse from the 
Ashmolean Library,** but that is the only romance of which it is clear 
that he possessed first-hand knowledge from Oxford. His catalogue, 
however, includes a group of printed romances in the Bodleian, all of 
which had been listed in the second edition of Warton’s Observations, 
and the discovery of which was made in sufficiently evident and inter- 
esting a way as to be worthy a moment’s pause. On July 11, 1761, War- 
ton wrote Percy (for the second time) that the libraries at Oxford con- 
tained no such treasures as he was seeking.*® A little later Percy suggested 
the idea—then new to Warton—that Sir Thopas had been intended as 
a burlesque of romances and that enumeration of birds, trees, etc. as 
in the Squire of Lowe Degree had been common in the romances.“ War- 


* The Oxford Catalogue lists for MS. No. 1073, in Caius College Library, but five item$ 
where the 1907 Gonville and Caius Catalogue lists six. Percy follows the older catalogue 
not only in the erroneous numbering but in the omission of what is now No. 5, the Romance 
of Athelstan, which no doubt Percy would have included in his list had he known of its 
existence. The reference to the Bennet College MS. Acta Arthuri Regis, was readily obtain- 
able by looking in the index to the section on Cambridge Libraries under Arthur. Percy 
states that he does not know its contents. 

%7 For the Sguyr of Lowe Degre see Note 22 above. See also “Essay on Minstrels,” 
Notes T, U, AA2. Percy concluded that the romance had no French original. Sir Isenbras 
is quoted in the Introduction to ‘“Dowsabell,” and in the ‘‘Essay on Minstrels,’ Note GG. 
For Syr Degore see ibid., Note AA2. Part of Sir Guy is transcribed in the Introduction to the 
“Legend of Sir Guy” from a copy in Garrick’s collection, but Percy fails to mention the 
Garrick version in his catalog of the romances. Eglamour he quotes, but not from the 
Garrick version. He possessed two copies of Eglamour, however, and it seems likely that 
his second version and the copy of Syr Triamore (a romance to which I have found no 
reference in Percy except in his catalogue) were made from the Garrick texts; the two 
romances occur in the same volume. 

8 The 4th edition changes “‘ The following I have not seen”’ to “Of the following I have 
seen only No. 27 [The Erle of Tholouse] . . . of which the Editor hath also a copy from 
‘Cod. MSS Mus. Ashmol. Oxon.’ ” 

+ See the “Text of the Percy-Warton Letters,” in PMLA, xtv1, 1171, 1172. 

L ,° The extent of Warton’s debt to Percy in this passage in not unamusing and has hither- 
to escaped detection. In the 1st ed. of the Observations (1754) had occurred a passage re- 
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ton, wishing to follow up Percy’s lead, would naturally turn to the Bod- 
leian catalogue of printed books (which has alphabetical arrangement) 
to see if the romance were in the library. Looking under Degree, he would 
have found a reference to “‘Sr Degore. History of Sr Degore in ancient 
Verse. Lond. 1560. 4to C.39. Art. Seld.” Tracing it to the shelves, he 
would have discovered, not indeed what he was looking for, but a whole 
group of printed romances of whose existence he had been ignorant. 
So, being interested, he included in the new edition of the Observations 
a brief quotation from Syr Degore and with slight relevance, stuck in a 
list of the whole group ‘‘for the sake of those who are making researches 
in antient english literature.” These items, as has been stated, Percy 
includes, with the reference to Warton’s passage, in his catalog, and it 
seems not unlikely that it was Warton’s list that suggested to Percy the 
idea of including one more extended and comprehensive in his essay.” 

A few miscellaneous items, and we have done. The references to the 
romances in the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, he owes, as he states, 





ferring to Chaucer’s list of trees burlesquing a similar list in Statius. Following this passage, 
the 2d edition (1, 139 ff.) inserts this statement: “ But a ridicule of this kind was still more 
proper, as the popular poems of his times, often abounded with instances of prolix and 
needless numerations.” Then follows as an illustrative quotation the catalog of trees from 
the Squire of Lowe Degree, and an allusion to the similar catalog of birds. This information 
had been given him in a letter from Percy, which Warton appends to the passage in a foot- 
note. The note sounds, on a casual reading, to be a comment on the passage, whereas the 
passage was in reality inspired by the note. I quote now from the footnote: “‘ From this 
passage and another of the same sort in the same piece, an ingenious correspondent | Percy 
identifies himself in the ‘‘ Essay on Romances”] has taken occasion to consider Chaucer’s 
Rime of Sir Thopas in a new light.” Warton then quotes from Percy’s letter: ‘The Rhyme 
of Sir Thopas was intended by Chaucer, as a kind of burlesque on the old ballad romances. 
. .. Most of these [The 1st ed. of the Reliques informs us that the reading should be‘‘ Many 
of these.”’] at least such of them as I have seen, are in the very same metre with Sir Thopas, 
and were sung to the harp, as appears from your own quotation. . . . Now in the old ro- 
mances nothing is so common, as impertinent digressions, containing affected enumerations 
of trees, birds, &c. There is a specimen of the former in an old romance intitled the Squyer 
of lowe degre: where it is remarkable, that the author has reckoned the lily, the piany, the 
sother-wood, &c. as trees.’ ” 

The passage to which Percy alludes is the one that Warton quotes in his text, and the 
passage that Percy quotes in his letter is the one to which Warton alludes in the text. 
Percy then adds the burlesque list of herbs from Sir Thopas and has even collated the pass- 
age in several editions of Chaucer. With this the footnote ends. 

This little incident is characteristic. Warton’s knowledge was considerable, but is gener- 
ally less large than it appears. Percy’s, on the other hand, was generally much greater 
than it appears. 

" Catalogus impressorum Librorum Bibliothecae Bodleianae in Academia Oxoniensi 
(Oxonii, 1738). 

@ Percy’s reference to one other Oxford romance, The King of Tars (Bodleian, MS 
Vernon), shows no first-hand knowledge. 
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to Blair; they first appear in the 1767 edition. Though he visited the 
library October 10, 1765, and no doubt saw some of the material,“ 
Percy was not the man to consider a cursory—and conducted—glimpse 
of value, and states, “I have not had an opportunity of examining the 
MS. myself... .” Percy’s quotations from Richard Cure de Lyon and 
Bevis of Hampton (printed editions) are so plentiful and so obvious that 
they scarcely need comment.“ He gives no location for these copies and 
probably owned them himself. Doubtless the three transcriptions (two 
of Bevis) in the Sotheby sale were of these texts; he speaks of two variant 
editions of Bevis, imprinted by Copland. The defective printed copy of 
Ipomydon in the Lincoln Cathedral Library he had examined himself.“ 
Percy guessed rightly that the ballad “Guy and Amarant,” which he 
prints from his Folio, was a fragment of the long poem on Guy by 
Samuel Rowlands, printed by J. Bell, 1649.“ 

Percy’s list, therefore, represents far more of knowledge and less of 
the mere catalogue than at first appears. He was thoroughly acquainted 
with at least one version—often more—of each romance listed, unless 
he specifies to the contrary, and of this latter group at least two he read 
and owned copies of later. This makes a total of thirty-four English 
metrical romances in forty-three versions that he knew. In preparation 
for his projected collection he had accumulated thirty-two known 
copies.*” 

Before Percy’s death many scholars in the English medieval field had 
appeared, two at least of the first rank—Tyrwhitt and Ritson; but in 


“Extract from Percy’s Diary: “Oct. 10, 1765... Saw the Advocates Library.’ 
(Furnished me by Mr. A. Watkin-Jones, of Rhodes University College, South Africa.) 

“ A long extract from Richard is printed in the “Essay on Romances.” See also the 
“Essay on Minstrels,” Note GG. Extracts from Bevis are given in the introductions to 
“King Estmere,” “Birth of St. George,” “Valentine and Ursine,” “Dragon of Wantley,” 
and Note to “King Estmere.” 

See “‘ Essay on Minstrels,” Note T. 

“ For hints of his struggle to establish his guess, see the “Text of the Percy-Warton 
Letters,” pp. 1174, 1176, 1179, 1182. Rowland’s poem is not mentioned in Percy’s catalog, 
doubtless because it was too late a version. 

‘7 In addition, of course, he knew Malory and others of the prose romances—Bevis, Guy, 
the Seven Champions, the Knight of the Swan, and perhaps more. His allusions to Spanish 
and French romances show first-hand knowledge. A publication of a collection of Spanish 
romances to serve as background to Don Quixote was one of his many uncompleted projects. 
A distinct breadth of approach is revealed in the following extract: ‘Pray, are the Welsh 
romances, you have described, in prose or verse? If theyare in prose, then let me ask if you 
have ever seen any in verse? I take it, those subjects were treated in verse before they came 
to plain prose in most nations. This, at least, I find to be the case in the old Erse and Is- 
landic languages, as well as in the more modern Italian, French, Spanish, and English 
tongues. I have got curious specimens in the last I mentioned.” Percy to Evans, April 10, 
1764, in Evans, Specimens of the Poetry of the Ancient Welsh Bards, 1862, p. 168. 
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the first half of the fifty years after the beginning of work on the Reliques, 
when Percy’s interest in romances was active, Percy was unquestion- 
ably the best read and most genuinely critical.** Ritson attacked Percy’s 
scholarship, sometimes with justice, more often undeservedly. Percy 
simply belonged to a different and older school. Like the old translators, 
he was bringing the book to the reader, not the reader to the book, and 
any changes that would further that end he felt justifiable. 


III 
ESTHETIC EVALUATION 


Since Percy knew more than his early contemporaries about the sub- 
ject, we may scrutinize his opinions with increased interest. His con- 
tributions to the theories of the origin of the romances it has seemed 
more convenient to discuss separately,*® but his esthetic evaluation of 
the type (which remained almost static throughout his life) is considered 
here. 

It must be remembered that Percy’s investigation of the romance 
was an avocation, that he gave little public result of a really large amount 
of research, and that the amount of that work guarantees that he en- 
joyed the romances—probably more than he would care to admit 
publicly. In fact, it seems probable that Percy the man of taste held in 
check—perhaps even distrusted—Percy the antiquarian, and that had 
he been less the man of taste, his production as an antiquarian might 
have been larger. With this in mind, let us look first at the production 
in which the essay on romances found setting. 

In publishing the Reliques, Percy was attempting a double purpose, 
to interest both the antiquarian and the man of taste, whose fastidious- 
ness would presumably be repelled by the crudity of the ancient ballad.®° 
Primitive poetry had its charm, but it generally needed modification, 
improvement on esthetic grounds. Such seems to have been the generally 
accepted theory, certainly among the Johnsonian group. Johnson him- 
self agreed to help with the alterations of the texts to fit them for publi- 


‘8 Percy’s interest in romances was probably at its height in 1764 and the first few years 
following the publication of the first edition of the Religues. It then apparently dwindled, 
to be lashed into a furious researching of texts for illustrations to make his points in answer- 
ing Ritson’s attacks before the fourth edition. 

* Since the material is controversial and must be considered in direct relation to the 
theories of others, it seems a gain in clarity to discuss Percy’s varying text in connection 
with other writers, in a future article. 

* Behind and partly accounting for these two intentions may be seen the influence of 
two friends of the young editor—Dr. Lye, Anglo-Saxon and Gothic scholar, who aided 
Percy in the philological field, and Shenstone, who always had an eye to public acceptance. 
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cation."' Shenstone, who was to have been co-editor with Percy, only 
feared that Percy’s antiquarian interests would lead him to neglect 
esthetic considerations; Shenstone was sure that the public taste for 
ancient poetry would soon be cloyed.” Percy himself, as we have said, 
not only seems never to have questioned the justifiability of his alter- 
ations® and always to have maintained that his activity was merely 
an avocation, but apologized for his light production by pointing to the 
distinguished men who had encouraged him in it.™ 

From this conventional attitude toward the ballads, which he does 
print, we may estimate that his opinion of the romances, which he does 
not print, would not depart very far from the opinion of his age. Nor 
does it. In idea there is nothing expressed that is startlingly new. But 
in the proportion of his emphasis, in the open offense of his manner in 
place of the defense of earlier critics, in the subordination of the utili- 
tarian to the esthetic value, in his attempt to reconcile the medieval 
romance with the classics by praising its regularity of structure, his 
contribution is different. What Hurd did for the Gothic in literature, 
Percy did for the smaller field of the romance. Scraps of quotation will 
illustrate. First is the old derogatory note: 


® Letter to Shenstone, Jan. 9, 1758, “Thomas Percy und William Shenstone,” ed. Hans 
Hecht, in Quellen und Forschungen, cut (1909), 9. The idea of publishing the Folio seems 
to have been Johnson’s suggestion (ibid., p. 5). 

The following extracts show the same attitude: 

“... if it be certain that strict truth never was and never will be the poet’s care, and 
therefore that historical ballads cannot, as historical documents, be of any importance, 
why should not their value as poetry be enhanced by lopping their tedious and retouching 
their feeble passages?” Monthly Rev., N.S., x (1793). 

‘‘What should we think of the taste of those who would assert that the original Nut 
brown Maid is superior in point of composition to that of Prior? Yet such there are, misled 
by the love of antiquity, or mistaken in the idea of simplicity.” Monthly Rev., xiv (1771), 
96. See also British Critic, rx (1797), 16-22, 159-160. 

& Shenstone’s death occurred February 11, 1763. 

Shenstone’s repeated warnings about including only things of merit may have been 
instrumental in deterring Percy from including romances in the Religues. Shenstone was 
sure that publication of the Arthur and the Guy ballads would be fatal, and felt that genii, 
enchantments, etc., were endurable only when, having been believed by the writer, they 
revealed the simplicity of the mind (“Percy und Shenstone,” pp. 69, 79, 65, 66, 42, 47). 
See also Nichols, op. cit., vit, 220-221. 

There was reason for some anxiety. In 1760, the reviewer of Prolusions, or Select Pieces 
of Ancient Poetry thought some of the selections (including the Nud-browne Maid) hardly 
worth the pains of reprinting.“They may be old and scarce enough to engage the attention 
of an Antiquarian, but they are too barren of poetry or amusement to detain the critical 
reader.” Monthly Rev., xxm1, 218-219. 

88 Letter to Jamieson, April 4, 1801, Nichols, op. cit., vir, 341. 

™ See the prefaces, and letter to Birch, Feb. 2, 1765, Nichols, op. cit., vir, 577.—Part of 
this is no doubt conventional gesture, but on the whole his attitude seems sincere. 
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... they [the bards] gave more and more into embellishment, and set off their 
recitals with such marvelous fictions, as were calculated to captivate gross and 
ignorant minds. Thus began stories of adventures with giants and dragons, and 
witches and enchanters, and all the monstrous extravagances of wild imagina- 
tion, unguided by judgment, and uncorrected by art.** 


. .. till the satire of Cervantes, or rather the increase of knowledge and classical 
literature, drove them off the stage, to make room for a more refined species of 
fiction, under the name of French Romances, copied from the Greek. 


But with this lack of sympathy is mingled the later commendatory note 
that was becoming no longer infrequent: 


SUCH is the fable of this ancient piece [Libius Disconius]: which the reader may 
observe, is as regular in its conduct, as any of the finest poems of classical an- 
tiquity. If the execution, particulary as to the diction and sentiments, were but 
equal to the plan, it would be a capital performance; but this is such as might be 
expected in rude and ignorant times, and in a barbarous unpolished language.” 


As many of these contain a considerable portion of poetic merit, and throw great 
light on the manners and opinions of former times, it were to be wished that some 
of the best of them were rescued from oblivion. A judicious collection of them 
accurately published with proper illustrations, would be an important accession 
to our stock of ancient English Literature. Many of them exhibit no mean at- 
tempts at Epic Poetry, and tho’ full of the exploded fictions of Chivalry, fre- 
quently display great descriptive and inventive powers in the Bards, who com- 
posed them. They are at least generally equal to any other poetry of the same 
age. They cannot indeed be put in competition with the nervous productions 
of so universal and commanding a genius as Chaucer, but they have a sim- 
plicity that makes them be read with less interruption, and be more easily under- 
stood: and they are far more spirited and entertaining than the tedious allegories 
of Gower, or the dull and prolix legends of Lydgate. Yet, while so much stress 
was laid®* upon the writings of these last, by such as treat of English poetry, 
the old metrical Romances tho’ far more popular in their time were® hardly 
known to exist. But it has happened unluckily, that the antiquaries who have 
revived the works of our ancient writers, have been for the most part men void 
of taste and genius, and therefore have always fastidiously rejected the old 
poetical Romances, because founded on fictitious or popular subjects, while they 
have been careful to grub up every petty fragment of the most dull and insipid 
rhimist, whose merit it was to deform morality, or obscure true history. Should 


5 “Essay on Romances,” Ist ed., later unchanged. 

% Thid., ist ed., later unchanged. 

57 Tbid., 1st ed., later unchanged. It need hardly be noted that the eighteenth century 
made little or no distinction between primitive and barbarous times and the Middle Ages. 

58 4th ed. Previous editions read is laid. 

* 4th ed.—Previous editions read are. The change in tense was no doubt due in the main 
to Warton’s History of English Poetry, but the change speaks volumes. 
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the public encourage the revival of some of those ancient Epic songs of Chivalry, 
they would frequently see the rich ore of an Ariosto or a Tasso, tho’ buried it 
may be among the rubbish and dross of barbarous times.” 


This may prepare us for the commendatory phrases tucked into his 
catalogue: Syr Launfal is ‘‘an excellent old Romance;” Eger and Grime 
“‘a well invented tale of chivalry, scarce inferior to any of Ariosto’s;”’ 
Emaré ‘‘a very curious and ancient Romance;” etc. And as a last ex- 
ample: 


To compleat this subject, it will be proper at least to give one specimen of 
their skill in distributing and conducting their fable, by which it will be seen 
that nature and common sense had supplied to these old simple bards the want 
of critical art, and taught them some of the most essential rules of Epic Poetry. 

If an Epic Poem may be defined, ‘‘A fable related by a poet, to excite admira- 
tion, and inspire virtue, by representing the action of some one heroe, favoured 
by heaven, who executes a great design, in spite of all the obstacles that oppose 
him:” I know not why we should withhold the name of EPIC POEM from the 
piece which I am about to analyse [Libius Disconius]. 


These two attitudes, derogatory and commendatory, not incompatible 
but only half-fused, represent Percy’s critical estimate. A complete 
fusion he never reaches. There is less change in the esthetic comment in 
the several editions than in any other part of the essay. But if in setting 


* Note the interesting understudy of this passage to be found in a letter to Dalrymple, 
September 8, 1763. 

“My present undertaking [the Religues] only admits of the smaller & more popular 
pieces: but if the public sh¢ so far encourage the publication of these, as to induce Mr. 
Dodsley to venture a step further, I could select a small collection of those more ancient 
& larger poems that are much more valuable as well upon account of their poetical merit, 
as the curious picture they give us of ancient manners. Many of these run to eight or 9 
parts or cantos, and tho’ full of the wild romantic feats of Chivalry frequently display 
great descriptive & inventive powers in ye bards who composed them, tho’ much obscured 
by the obsoleteness of the language & unevenness of ye numbers.—The antiquaries who 
have re-published the productions of our old English poets have generally been men totally 
void of all taste & feeling, and therefore have always fastidiously rejected these old poetical 
Romances, because founded on fictitious subjects: while they have been carefu! to grub 
up every petty fragment of Robert of Gloucester, Gower, Lydgate, Harding, and other 
wretched Rhymists of that stamp, whose merit was to obscure & deform true history.— 
Mr. Hurd’s Letters on Chivalry (which you must have seen) may perhaps dispose the 
public to give a favourable reception to a few of the best of these ancient Romances; wherein 
they will frequently see the rich ore of a Tasso or Ariosto; tho’ buried, as might be expected. 
among mineral substances of less value. (Transcript furnished me by Mr. A. Watkin-Jones.)”’ 

“ These comments may be contrasted with those made by Wanley in the Harleian Cata- 
logue: King Horn is, he says, ‘‘a Romance; rude enough, as the Age then was;’”’ Amys and 
Amelyon is “the dull Fable of two Knightly brothers, in as dull & ill-written Verse.” 
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forth his opinions about the romances, Percy was addressing himself, 
as he was in the ballads, both to the antiquarian and to the man of 
taste, the results must have been disappointing. For to the romances 
the ear of the man of taste was relatively as deaf as that of the scholar— 
at least in the person of Ritson—was to prove inconveniently responsive. 


LEAH DENNIS 
Alabama College 











Vv 


THE REACTION AGAINST MELODRAMATIC 
SENTIMENTALITY IN THE ENGLISH NOVEL, 
1796-1830 


HE purpose of this study is to set forth the reaction that occurred 

in novelistic form, and in novels, both in prefaces and in the body 
of the works, to melodramatic sentimentality in the English novel be- 
tween 1796-1830. The term melodramatic sentimentality is subject to 
objection. It includes those things most often reacted to: the romantic, 
the sentimental, the gothic'—in fact, all the unrealistic and unnatural 
elements that had been incorporated into the novel. But it does not in- 
clude those novels which were unrealistic because their authors were 
unfamiliar with their subject matter. 

During the years 1796-1830, the formative period for the Victorian 
novel, new forces were being felt that led to that peculiar sort of realism 
characteristic of Victorian fiction. During the latter half of the eight- 
eenth century, as Foster points out, novelists were in the main following 
Richardson, and in addition were influenced in the direction of greater 
adventure by the example of Prevost.? At the end of the century, how- 
ever, critics were calling for realistic fiction of the order of Fielding, 
Smollett, and Fanny Burney.’ Though in the early years of the nine- 
teenth century the superiority of Fielding over Richardson was pretty 
well recognized,‘ the century was fairly on its course before any great 
result was manifest in the novels themselves. To understand perfectly 
how the Victorian novel came into being it would be necessary, for one 
thing, to watch the gradual encroachment of satire in the novels of the 
first thirty years of the century, until finally the satiric novel was re- 
born, and satire took its place in realistic fiction.’ The first fruits of the 
process may be seen in the partly or wholly satiric early novels of Bul- 
wer-Lytton and Disraeli, wherein the subject matter is generally similar 
to that of the satiric novels of lesser contemporary writers. The novels 


1 James R. Foster demonstrates the essential oneness of the novel of “‘sensibility” and 
“gothic” novel in ““The Abbé Prevost and the English Novel,” PMLA, xu, 443 ff. 

2 James R. Foster, “Charlotte Smith, Pre-Romantic Novelist,” PMLA, xum, 465. 

3 Cf. Joseph Bunn Heidler, ‘The History, from 1700 to 1800, of English Criticism of 
Prose Fiction,” Univ. of Ill. Studies in Language and Literature, xim (1928), 170. 

‘ Frederick T. Blanchard, Fielding the Novelist, a Study in Historical Criticism (1926), 
Chap. x1, pp. 271-300. 

5 Dr. Frances Theresa Russel in her work Satire in the Victorian Novel (1920) speaks of 
the Victorian novel as representing the “marriage of a satiric Medway and a fictional 
Thames...” (p. 41).—Rather it represents the progeny of the marriage. 
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that show this formative process have been singularly neglected; in 
this study I present one phase of the process, the attacks on the pseudo- 
Richardsonian and gothic writers,—reactions to the melodramatic senti- 
mentalists.** The novels are treated in the order of publication. 

The reaction in the eighteenth century to the perverted presentations 
of life through narrative had distinguished precedent in Fielding’s 
Shamela and Joseph Andrews, and in various parts of his Tom Jones 
(as Book 4, Chapter 1, where he ridicules the fictional works that are 
not essentially truthful), in the Sir Launcelot Greaves of Smollett, and 
in the lesser work—which had, nevertheless, a distinguished champion 
(on moral grounds) in Johnson—Mrs. Charlotte Lennox’s The Female 
Quixote.» The accounts of Blanchard and Heidler indicate that in 
criticism and other forms there was a definite trend away from the 
sentimental and romantic novel, though it continued to be the out- 
standing novelistic product until well into the nineteenth century. 

The sharp reaction in the novel to the sentimental and the romantic 
through satire, parody, and direct statement began® with Beckford’s 
Modern Novel Writing, or The Elegant Enthusiast; and Interesting Emo- 
tions of Arrabella Bloomville. A Rhapsodical Romance, interspersed with 


&® Mr. J. M.S. Tompkins in The Popular Novel in England 1770-1800 (1932) indicates 
(cf., particularly, Ch. v) that by 1800 the process of purging the novel of its unhealthy 
falsities, such as melodrama, sentimentality, and conventionally exalted heroes and hero- 
ines, and that of re-introducing realism, was accomplished. The number of reactions set 
forth in this article indicates that the objects of attack in the first thirty years of the cen- 
tury could not have been merely “straw men.” Furthermore my own investigation in 
the popular novel indicate that such was by no means the case. 

% Tompkins (ibid. p. 207 and n. 1, p. 211) indicates that in isolated cases, in 1770, 1788, 
1790, critics through the influence of Mrs. Lennox reacted fairly sharply to the recrudes- 
cence of the older romance formula. (Cf.also, ibid., pp.60 and 61.) Further reactions in the 
last ten years of the century and in 1800 are noted by Mr. Tompkins on pp. 211,212,213. 
Mr. Tompkins especially singles out James White’s Earl Strongbow (1789) with its alternat- 
ing parody and romance. White seems to have inclined progressively to greater parody in 
dealing with subjects at once gothic and historical (ibid., p. 227, 232, n. 1, 240 and n. 2. Cf. 
Tompkins, “A Forgotten Humourist,” Review of English Studies, April, 1927). 

* Clara Reeve in The Progress of Romance (1785) had objected to the perverted picture 
of life that the novel presented, and the pernicious effects of such works, particularly on 
young women, who are “taught to expect adventures and intrigues . . .” See Novelists on 
Novels from the Duchess of Newcastle to George Eliot. Selected with an Introduction by R. 
Brimley Johnson (1928), 149.—The Wonderful Travels of Prince Fan-Feredin, in the Country 
of Arcadia. Interspersed with Observations, historical, geographical, physical, critical and 
moral. Translated from the Original French (1794), is probably a satire on the sentimental- 
pastoral school.—M ysteries Elucidated (By Mrs. MacKensie)(1795), The Critical Review, 
xv1 (1796), 359, describes as a poor criticism of the gothic novel.—The Critical Review also 
states, xv (1795), 480, that Memoirs of Mme. de Barneveldt Translated from the French 
by Miss Gunning (1795), contained some satire of the novel. 
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pat Poetry. By the Right Hon. Lady Harriet Marlow (1796).’ This is a 

4 complete parody of the sentimental and romantic; Beckford abstains 
mI almost entirely from making sense.* He travesties the setting, the con- 
versation, the sentiments, and the plot:* 


No my Lord, I never can be yours, my affections are engaged to another gentle- 
man, and I will never bestow my hand where I cannot give my heart. This an- 
swer so sentimental and so new, charmed the attentive audience, his Lordship ; 
was not equal to the shock, but bursting into a flood of tears, . . . ; 





Beckford’s Azemia (1797), a satire on the Minerva Press novels, amus- 
ingly assumed at the time by a reviewer to be an imitation of Modern 
Novel Writing,’ calls also for mention." 

In some cases it is difficult to determine whether a work was intended 
uy as a Satire or as a serious attempt. More Ghosts! (1798) is described by 
‘| a contemporary reviewer as a satire on the gothic novel.” In the ‘‘Pref- 
atory Address,” however, the intention of the writer, disguised here, 

presumably, as one into whose hands the manuscript fell, is clear.” 


. .. it struck me as a burlesque upon the multitude of ghosts and mysteries, 
which have excited public curiosity in plays and novels for some years past. 


The execution of the intention of this work is by no means pointed. 
In Mary Charlton’s Rosella, or Modern Occurrences (1799), a satiric 
4 novel, the principal figures are two excessively foolish women, who, 
) nurtured on sentimental and romantic novels, attempt, like Barrett’s 
heroine of a later date, to introduce into their lives occurrences similar 
i to those about which they have read; they imagine themselves “emerging 
4 into those delightful, mysterious, and sentimental situations” found in 
: novels.* Even Rosella’s mother, her romance wrecked, continued: 


7 Previous to Beckford, Richard Cumberland (1732-1811) in Henry (1795), had taken 
it upon himself to chastize the novelist. He protests against the sentimental (4th ed., i 
1825, 1, v.), against the typical heroine (1, 7), against the idea that the hero must always 3 
be good (11, 217), against unnatural and startling effects as found in the gothic novel (mm, 
109 ff.). Cumberland feels that characters must be drawn from life (111, 112), and protests 
that, though virtuous, his hero differs from the ordinary in that he is natural, and therefore 

h subject to temptations (rv, 7). Within the limitations of his capabilities and time, Cumber- 
eut land is one of the earliest novelists to follow Fielding. 

a : 8 When Modern Novel Writing was published it was ascribed by one reviewer to Robert 

; / Merry! See The Critical Review, xx (1797), 470.—An earlier review stated: “Our author 

: seems, by his rambling, unconnected style, to entend a satire on the obscure desultory, in- 
correct manner of the inferior modern novelists.” See The Critical Review, xvumt (1796), 472. : 

® Modern Novel Writing, 1, 9 and 10. 10 The Critical Review, xx (1797), 470. 

1 The most important non-fictional attack of this period on the gothic novel was the 
well known one published in the A nti-Jacobin (1797-1798), The Rovers. 

12 The Critical Review, xxv (1798), 236. 13 More Ghosts, v. 

M4 Rosella, or Modern Occurrences (1799),1,9. ™ Ibid.,1, 122. 
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[to charge] her memory with every production of fancy that had appeared in the 
last fifteen years, and it must be imagined, that such an uninterrupted series of 
images, soothing and encouraging a romantic imagination, must operate with 
considerable force. At length every pretty young woman she saw was im- 
mediately supposed to be a damsel suffering under the pressure of excessive sen- 
sibility, and every haberdasher’s journeyman who trudged on Sundays across a 
road skirting her father’s grounds, was transformed into a love-lorn swain in 
search of his caged divinity. 


Apart from this specialized satire, Rosella extends its scope to include 
much of fashionable dissoluteness. Essentially, however, the work con- 
cerns itself with satirizing the sentimental-romantic novel and females 
whose view of life becomes so completely perverted by reading novels 
that they insist upon melodramatic sentimentality in their own lives. 
The author of Argal; or The Silver Devil (1794), informs his fair readers 
that they will find in his work:'* 
No cross papa with his Phenix of a daughter, so beautiful, mild, benevolent, 
dutiful, in spite of persecution, who when she is distressed, prefers starving in a 
garret on the miserable pittance she earns, by painting fan-mounts, to affluence 
with a man, who does not, in her opinion, equal another, that has treated her 
with contempt . .. No heroine who most heroically revenges herself upon her- 
self, for the supposed infidelity of her lover, and foregoing the pleasures suitable 
to her age, mortifies in the country by a constant round of visits, among the 
dirty inhabitants of a dirty village, immersed in medicines, beggary, and salves. 
No sprained ankles, convenient hospital cottages, neat old women, with their 
wonderful daughters, harpsichords, books, etc... No friends at first sight, 
with the friends of friends, and their extraordinary acts of friendship, from 
whom you are to endure at triple recital of the same dull, stupid, improbable 
uninteresting fact, while your imagination is to be chained to the foot of the 
postman, who carries the important intelligence from miss to miss... No 
counterpart lover for this unparallelled belle, who stops by his single interposi- 
tion, a coach and runaway horses in its full career, or plunges into the water, 
to extricate persons whom he never saw before . . . No duels wherein the proper 
party always recovers, anonymous letters sure of detection, uncles dead in the 
first volume, forgotten in the second, with their resurrection in the third; con- 
venient deaths of mismatched couples to accommodate the hero and heroine of 
the flimsy tale, with the rest of that preposterous mass of incredible trash, with 
which the monthly presses groan. 


Though this work is as bad in its way as those that the author is ridi- 
culing in his preface, his description is not greatly exaggerated. 

The attack was soon followed up by Maria Edgeworth in Angelina, 
published in Moral Tales (1801). Her father, Richard Lovell Edgeworth, 
states the purpose of the story:!” 


% Argal, or The Silver Devil, Preface, vii. 
17 Novels and Tales (New York, 1832), 1, Moral Tales, 6. 
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“Angelina” is a female Forester. The nonsense of sentimentality is here aimed 
at with the shafts of ridicule, instead of being combatted by serious argument. 
With the romantic eccentricities of Angelina are contrasted faults of a more 
common and despicable sort. Mrs. Burrage is a picture of a young lady who 
meanly flatters persons of rank, and who, after she has smuggled herself into 
good company, is ashamed to acknowledge her former friends, to whom she was 
bound by the strongest ties of gratitude. 


In the preface to Old Nick; A Satiric Story (1801), Edward Dubois 
(1774-1850) protests against unnaturalness in the novel:!* 


Want of character, sense, wit, and humour (unless it be ill-humour), is consum- 
mately natural; whilst bringing together ten or twenty people, belonging, per- 
haps, to two or three families, all of whom are noted for either character or sense, 
wit or humour, is positively (granting its existence) a most preposterous phe- 
nomenon in nature. 

He then attempts to demonstrate his conception of an accurate picture 
of life in a more or less consistently satiric story. A specific object of 
his satire is methods of female education in which he finds:"* 

If they read anything it is foolish novels. (Than which the reader knows 
nothing can be so silly.) 

In 1804 the editor of The Miniature, a satiric periodical published at 
Windsor, violently attacks readers of the “‘trash” published under ‘“‘the 
title of Novels and Romances.” Such works are universally read.”° The 
Miniature strikes also at the untalented and mechanical production of 
romances, not only by the inhabitants of Grub Street who indifferently 
write for the fashion, but by idle females who, stimulated by idle read- 
ing, must express their vagaries in novelistic form. This writer finds 
that novels have changed little in the preceding twenty years, and are of 
the same insipid or sensational character.” 

In Juvenile Indiscretions (second edition, 1805), a work replete with 
satire, and more realistic and satiric than the author’s earlier works, 
Mrs. Agnes Maria Bennett (d. 1808) lays one young lady’s indiscretions 
partially to her reading sentimental novels from the circulating library. 
These works led a girl to disbelieve in social caste.” 

Men and Women (1807), an anonymous novel, is a rollicking satire 
on pedants, both male and female; the author is unable to take his novel 
seriously. Grafted into the satiric matter, is a romantic story which he 
ridicules in telling. When he pretends to point his finger at the sentimen- 
tal and romantic tendencies of young ladies he plainly points also at 


18 Old Nick, Preface, xii. 1 Tbid., 1, 115. 
% The Miniature, a Periodical Paper, by Solomon Grildrig (1805), p. 13. 
%1 Ibid., p. 16. ® Ibid., p. 17. 


% Juvenile Indiscretions, 1, 119. 
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the novel. He chooses specific devices of the romantic novelists to satirize 
particularly :* 

What would become of the lengthened history of a fainting fit; of a nod from a 
carriage; a stare from a window; a smile at church; were not the memories of 
sentimental feelings duly recorded, and entrusted to some congenial bosom, the 
depository of nameless cares, of unutterable sorrows, of indescribable ecstacies? 


He insists upon the idea that he is the “historian of MEN AND WomEN,’’™ 
in much the Fielding manner—upon having his story somewhat close 
to life, his characters natural, with weaknesses and imperfections. He 
indicates his non-conformity, not only in his satire, but in his charac- 
ter and plot treatment, to the conventional novel writing. The novel 
reader insists upon a profusion of titles and ‘“‘bloody hands.’ 

Lady Sydney Morgan (Miss Owenson) (1783?-1859), an extremely 
interesting novelist of more than ordinary powers—whose works in 
themselves illustrate the course of fiction in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury—brought to the novel a sense of logic and reality.?” She explicitly 
states her position in the writing of romantic fiction in The Wild Irish 
Girl, a National Tale (4th edition, 1808), where she objects to the per- 
fect heroines on the grounds that they are made stupid and unattrac- 
tive.2* Lady Morgan succeeded in giving body and life to a class of hero- 
ines, derived ultimately from Richardson, which had become utterly 
insipid in the hands of others. 

Southey was one of the earliest admirers of Fielding, not only of his 
novels but of his personality, as compared, particularly, with that of 
Richardson, for Southey was one of the earliest to discern the essential 
impurity of the professed moralist.** Southey in his Letters from England 
(1808), a product of his “‘regenerate’’ days, condemns the then con- 
temporary novel, which he thought over-emphasized love, and which 
ruined, because of spectacular plots, the taste for good novels.*® His 
attitude toward the contemporary novel is in line with his dislike for 
Richardson and his admiration for Fielding. These novels which Southey 
thoroughly dislikes are ‘‘consumed”’ by the circulating libraries.™ 

Hannah More in Celebs in Search of a Wife (1808) makes one inter- 
esting comment on the novel, which, irrespective of the merit of Richard- 


™ Men and Women (2nd edition, 1807), 1, 93. 

%% Thid., m1, 165. % Tbid., 1, 67. 

37 Lady Morgan was a follower of Maria Edgeworth in that she satirized the English and 
decadent Irish in Ireland, and the absentee, though she was ever romantic in plot, character 
treatment, and atmosphere. °® The Wild Irish Girl, m, 185. 

** Cf. Blanchard, op. cit., 344.—Blanchard does not cite Letters from England. 

% Letters from England: by Don Manuel Alvarez Esprilla. Translated from the Spanish. 
Letter Lv1. 81 Tbid., Letter Lv1. 
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son and Fielding,” is significant as a reflection on novels that are ul- 
timately derived from Richardson and his school. She laments the 
importance given to love.* 

The reaction to the romances of the age is nowhere more explicit than 
in Mrs. Sarah Green’s Romance Readers and Romance Writers (1810) :* 
Those who read many romances are, I imagine, insensible to the inconsistencies, 
which I am unfortunate enough to detect, even in works written by men of 
talents and genius; and thus I am deprived of that interest in the perusal of 
them, which others enjoy to an intense degree. Sometimes I notice incongruities 
that the most accommodating and indulgent critic would be at a loss to reconcile: 
Sometimes I read a picturesque description that turns nature into a second state 
of chaos; and sometimes I meet with an author who does all he can to make the 
human shape more than divine. Thus is the spell dissolved, nor can it be won- 
dered at if I throw the book from me with disgust... . 


Mrs. Green’s protest is against the falsification of life in romances, and 
thus she condemns the nature of the plots. She speaks further con- 
cerning the fiction produced in her day. ‘“The modern system of book- 
making,” the Grub Street method, which produces conventional novels 
and unacknowledged translation, tends to establish “the reign of dulness 
and folly,” to which every third woman contributes.* 


Jane West in The Refusal (1810) tells her story and presents her 
characters more realistically than in her earlier novels, Gossip’s Story 
(1799?) and Tale of The Times (1801). The story of The Refusal is told 
by Mrs. Prudentia Homespun, of whom a satiric portrait is given in 
the introduction; she had originally appeared in Gossip’s Story. To each 
of the volumes there is an “‘editor’s” introduction, aimed to develop 
and satirize the pleasing personality of Mrs. Homespun and to serve 
as a medium for satire of all kinds, including reflections on the contem- 
porary novel. The writer must conform to popular taste by following 
the peregrinations of society.** The recipe for modern novel writing is 
interesting :*” 


To one grain of Johnson add a pound of Sterne, melt them in a crucible till they 
perfectly amalgamate; this is the only difficult part of the process, for the par- 
ticles are extremely heterogeneous. You must pour in a little tincture of religion, 
which you may procure either from ‘Economy of human life,’ the ‘Essay on 
Man’ or any German treatise on divinity. Sweeten it with a great quantity of 
Voltaire’s liberality, beat it to a froth, then swallow it while in a state of effer- 
vescence, and begin to write immediately. 


® Blanchard, pp. 194-195. % Celebs in Search of a Wife, Preface, x. 
* R. Brimley Johnson, Novelists on Novels, op. cit., p. 151. 
% Tbid., p. 152, 153. * The Refusal, un, 5. 


* Ibid., 0, 22. 
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This author added, however, a large measure of Richardson to her 
own stories, particularly that ingredient which is conducive to making 
insipid heroines and “‘dyed-in-the-wool”’ villains. 

Mary Balfour Brunton (1778-1818) is well aware in Self-Control 
(2nd edition, Edinburgh, 1811) that the path of least resistance for 
parents who profess to educate their children was to procure for them 
novels.** She creates the character of July, a landlady’s daughter, ex- 
pressly to ridicule the effects of reading sentimental novels on the un- 
educated young lady. Miss Brunton apparently considers July char- 
acteristic of some young ladies of the lower middle classes. This theoreti- 
cal reaction often contrasts incongruously with the story that the author 
puts into motion with Richardsonian characters, as the libertine who 
pursues the spotless and very romantic heroine through the romantic 
plot. 

I'll Consider Of It (1812), an anonymous novel, written in imitation 
of Edward Nare’s Thinks-I-To-M yself, states with sarcasm that modern 
heroes and heroines are beyond all doubt the most perfect beings ever 
created.** And he insists upon his heroine’s humanity, refusing to con- 
form to the literary model of perfection.“° Further, there is a protest 
against the ““Asmodean”’ type of fiction, very common in that day, which 
used a bare thread of plot upon which to string thumb-nail portraits, 
generally defamatory, of living and prominent persons.“ The author’s 
reaction to both the unreality of the romance and to the transparent 
so-called satiric productions of the period is interesting. 

The best known of the satires or parodies of the melodramatic-senti- 
mental novel is Barrett’s The Heroine, or Adventures of Cherubina (1813). 
Although it has been reprinted twice in recent years and discussed by 
both editors, the late Sir Walter Raleigh and Mr. Michael Sadleir,“ 
the historical influence of the work makes it necessary to do more than 
mention it. In The Heroine Barrett parodies contemporary fiction by 
the use of actual phrases from the novels he is striking at, by placing 
these in absurd positions, and by paralleling the actions, events, and 
sentiments expressed in those novels. He is particularly striking at the 
novels or romances of Mrs. Radcliffe, Mrs. Roche, and Lewis, but does 
not neglect the absurd and sentimental aspects of Richardson, Rousseau, 
Fanny Burney, Mrs. Bennett, Hannah More, and Lady Morgan (Syd- 
ney Owenson). 


38 Self-Control, (2nd. edition, Edinburgh.) 1, 85. ** J’! Consider Of It, 1, 7. 

 Tbid., 1, 23. “ Tbid., 1, 31. 

© The Heroine, by Eaton Stannard Barrett. With an introduction by Walter Raleigh 
(Oxford, 1909). The Heroine, by Eaton Stannard Barrett. With an introduction by Michael 
Sadleir (Stokes, 1927). 
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Appropriately The Heroine begins with a Lucianic prologue, the scene 
of which is the moon, where “‘. . . . heroines cannot sigh; for here there 
is no air to sigh withal.’”“ The prologue is a little confusing, as it is 
entitled ““The Heroine To The Reader,” and yet we are told that this 
is not the heroine of the book. This person, who at least represents the 
point of view of the author, meets on the moon Don Quixote, who turns 
out to be a kindred spirit. She is spurned by “‘the Radcliffian, Rochian, 
and other heroines,” who also shunned “the Edgeworthian heroines, 
whom they thought too comic, moral, and natural.’ 

The general story is pertinent to the primary purpose of Barrett as 
it is based on the effects of novels and romances on girls. Cherry Wil- 
kinson, the daughter of a well-to-do farmer, conceives through reading 
her great ambition, ‘‘to be a heroine, and how can I hope for success, 
unless I, too, suffer privations and inconveniences?’ She finds her 
lineage the great difficulty that lies in the path of her fulfilling her am- 
bition. Thus on the model of novel heroines she realizes that her real 
name is not Cherry but Cherubina, and in an amusing scene bewilders 
her father by stating that she is not his daughter. She runs away to 
commence her career as a heroine, imitating in action and in speech the 
heroines of the novels she has read. We follow her in her fantastic ad- 
ventures in London and into the “gothic” ruins which she is made, 
as a practical joke, to believe to be her ancestral palace, part of the 
great inheritance out of which she has been cheated. Cherubina looks 
upon romances and novels as the great teachers. She is indignant when 
she meets a simple soul who thankfully says that her daughter’s mind 
“... is uncontaminated with romances and novels, and such abomina- 
tions.’’“ She tries to live up to her conception of a heroine:*’ 


A heroine is a young lady, rather taller than usual, and often an orphan; at 
all events, with the finest eyes in the world. She blushes to the tips of her fingers, 
and when mere misses would laugh, she faints. Besides, she has tears, sighs, and 
half sighs, always ready; can live a month on a mouthful, and is addicted to the 
pale consumption. 


When she is being crowned the first of heroines in a mock ceremony 
which she is taking with the utmost seriousness, she expatiates on the 
value of reading novels and romances.* 


... but indubitably, the most useful are novels and romances. Such as I am, 
these, these alone have made me. These, by depicting the heroines who were 
sublimated almost above terrestriality, teach the less gifted portion of woman- 


® The Heroine, (1927), p. 26. “ Ibid., p. 22. 
“ Ibid., p. 30. « Ibid., p. 53. 
« Ibid., p. 66.  Tbid., p. 199. 
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kind to reach what is uncommon, in striving at what is unattainable; to despise 
the follies and idlenesses of the mere worker of samplers, and to entertain a taste 
for that sensibility, whose tear is the melting of a pearl, whose blush is the sun- 
shine of the cheek, and whose sigh is more costly that the breeze, which comes 
odoured with oriental frankincense. 


Barrett’s satire is inclusive in that it strikes at the effects of novel 
and romance reading, and also parodies the fiction that he considers 
vicious. He also, incidentally, satirizes the exaggerated drama of the 
period.*® Stuart, the worthy young man who wishes to marry Cherry, 
and who follows her in her wanderings, attempting to reclaim her, de- 
scribes the typical hero with great scorn:*° 


“The first and best of men,’’ answered he. “‘His proper province is to keep the 
wheels of a Novel at work, by misconstruing the motives of his mistress, aspers- 
ing her purity, and on every decent occasion, picking a quarrel with her. He must 
hunt herfrom castle to convent, and from convent to cottage. He must watch under 
her window, in all weathers, without ever taking cold, and he must save her life 
once at least. Then when he has rescued her from the impending peril he must 
bend on one knee, sigh through the amorous gamut, and ask her to marry. If 
she knows her business, she will refuse him; upon which, he must act the most 
heart-rending antics, grow pathetically fretful, writhe with grace, and groan in 
melody. To sum all, if such an animal as a Hero ever existed on earth, he would 
certainly be something between a monkey and an angel.” 


But Barrett does not condemn all novels by any means. He makes 
Stuart express his idea of the perfect woman, who is the most admirably 
balanced of persons, though we may surmise that she, like all ideals, 
would be a trifle insipid.** When Cherry has finally regained her health 
of mind and body, Stuart makes a statement on the reading of novels 
that is self-explanatory, and which sums up Barrett’s point of view: 


I do not protest against the perusal of fictitious biography altogether; for many 
works of this kind may be read without injury, and some with advantage. Novels 
such as the Vicar of Wakefield, Cecilia, O’Donnel, The Fashionable Tales, and 
Coelebs, which draw map as he is, imperfect, instead of man as he cannot be, 
superhuman, are both instructive and entertaining. Romances, such as the Mys- 
teries of Udolpho, the Italian, and the Bravo of Venice, which address the 
imagination alone, are often captivating, and seldom detrimental. But unfor- 
tunately, so seductive is the latter class of composition, that people are apt to 
become too fond of it, and to neglect more useful books. This, however, is not the 
only evil. Romances, indulged in extreme, act upon the mind like inebriating 
stimulants; first elevate, and at last enervate it. They accustom it to admire ideal 
scenes of transport and distraction; and to feel disgusted with the vulgarities of 


* The Heroine, pp. 105-106. 6° Thid., p. 114. 
5 Tbid., p. 113. 52 Tbid., p. 349 
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living misery. They likewise incapacitate it from encountering the turmoils of 
active life; and teach it erroneous notions of the world, by relating adventures too 
improbable to happen, and depicting characters too perfect to exist. 


The Heroine apparently enjoyed considerable popularity, and Barrett 
considered it worth while to make revisions in the second and third 
editions, and in the third to append notes to explain his satire. The 
work is still effective and amusing despite the fact that the average 
reader is not acquainted with the works struck at. Though it did not 
to any degree transcend parody, it undoubtedly had a considerable in- 
fluence in turning the course of fiction. In Sadleir’s words, Barrett 
“«.... in true press-gang fashion. . . forces other folk’s creations to fight 
in ridicule of themselves.’ Barrett’s attack on the heroine of the novel 
was followed up by the anonymous writer of Conduct, A Novel (1814), 
who states that the heroine of this novel is a human being, not a model of 
perfection.™ Little inclined as this author is to satire, his reaction in the 
direction of lifelike representation of character is significant. 

Lady Morgan,® whose work becomes increasingly realistic and satiric, 
in her preface to O’Donnell, A National Tale (1814) indicates that she 
is attempting to do what Fielding had done incomparably in Tom Jones. 
She is in reaction to the lack of realism in the novel; the novel should 
mirror the times, a characteristic which makes it ‘‘the best history of 
nations.’ Thus the novel is to be representative rather than creative. 
Realism and satire naturally follow. She gives Richardson a backhanded 
slap when her herione is made to say that Pamelas such as she, who 
have risen from humble positions, can never be “supreme bon-ton.’’® 

The author of Hardenbrass and Haverill; or The Secret of the Castle 
(1817) reacts to the unnaturalness of style in the novel. He hopes that 
such works as his,*” 


. .. will tend to restore a more natural way of writing than has prevailed of late 
in the greater part of books of entertainment, (whose fulsome pages, whatever 
their pretense may be, are injurious to morality and the best interests of 
society), ... 


This novel is an odd combination of satiric characters and a romantic 
story with heavy “gothic” leanings. Nevertheless, there is time to step 
aside when the satiric portions of the story are in prominence to satirize 


% Introduction, p. 15.—It is interesting to note that Barrett some years before, in satir- 
izing the education of the scions of noble families, said that “Novels supply the place of 
experience, and give lectures of intrigues and gallantry.” See The Tarantula or the Dance of 
Fools (1809), 1, 62. 

% Conduct, 1, 23. % O’ Donnell, Preface, vii. 

% Tbid., m1, 70. 57 Hardenbrass and Haverill, Editor’s Preface, vi. 
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significantly, through the character of a female novelist, an unnatural 
and unrealistic writer. Here the heavy irony cannot be mistaken:** 


The real art of bookmaking, I mean writing, consists in describing, not only what 
never did, but what it is impossible every should, exist. To draw the character 
of a man, such as one sees every day, is only showing what is; but to paint a 
being, at the same time valiant and cowardly, wise and foolish, fierce and gentle, 
honorable and a villain, is the perfection of art; and then in every situation he 
must of course act as never man acted. He must be motived by other springs 
than those of the human mind; he must exhibit an example that no mere mortal 
man can follow, and a warning that never could have existed. This is the way 
to distinguish one’s self from the ordinary herd of writers, from people who have 
described real scenes, and are less indebted to their imaginations than their 
observations. 
“Indeed, you are mistaken,” replied Miss Iambick, with great contempt; “I 
should never condescend to satirize anything so low and so disgusting [as do 
Fielding and Smollett]; and I only wonder, that any person above the veriest 
vulgar can be found to read such ill-bred compositions .What are they? mere pic- 
tures of life; just what one hears or sees every day, and chiefly conducive to pro- 
mote that vulgar inclination, laughter, which I abominate. When I read, I read 
to have my passions moved; to feel the strong emotions of love, hatred, envy, 
pity, or revenge: to find myself transported out of humanity, and raised to 
heaven, or sunk to hell.” 


The Hero; or, The Adventures of a Night: A Romance (1817) is a satire 
on the gothic novel, and thus belongs to the series of books that indicate 
the reaction among writers and readers against these atrocious sensation 
mongers. The book is dedicated to the authors of The Mysteries of Udol- 
pho, The Tomb, Grasville Abbey, The Monk, Hubert De Sevrac, Celestino 
and The Heroine. The reason for the inclusion of The Heroine is obvious; 
The Hero is an imitation of Barrett’s The Heroine (1815), though much 
narrower in scope, and showing far less talent. 

The central figure in this amusing book is Mr. Dob, who retiring from 
business builds in his chateau a library of novels and romance.®® His 
son wishes to marry the daughter of an aristocrat. In order to procure 
his father’s permission to marry, the son and a friend bring Mr. Dob 
innumerable romances, and then, the scheme made possible by Dob’s 
brain being heated by wine and gothic romances, they put him through 
a series of gothic adventures during the course of which he consents to 
his son’s marriage. By the constant comparison of his adventures to 
those in specific gothic novels, and even by using incidents directly 


” 


58 Hardenbrass and Haverill, u, 153. 
The Hero, 1, 5.—Perhaps a reminiscence of Don Quixote’s library. 
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lifted from them, that type of fiction is ridiculed. Mr. Dob though 
sporting, is not altogether pleased with his adventures,® and when they 
seem to him unorthodox, he is inclined to balk: 


“I am well acquainted with the Western Tower in Grasville Abbey, the East 
Turret of the Castle of Lindenberg [The Monk], the South Tower of the Castle 
of Mazzini [Sicilian Romance], the East Tower of the Castle of Udolpho, the 
North Tower of the Castle of Blanzy [Udolpho]; but a South-Western Tower is 
a thing hitherto unknown.”—‘“Well, well,” said the Monk, gravely, “you will 
find this tower worth all the other towers together.” 


Once when Mr. Dob is somewhat recalcitrant, the monk adequately 
answers him :* 


You should not complain . . . of what forms the finest part of your history; viz 
having a great many useless adventures which astonish those who read them. 
The hero, now-a-days, goes for nothing in a romance, it is the reader who is 
everything! Provided he trembles, that he is kept in suspence, it is of no manner of 
consequence what the personages perform. . . . 


In an English romance there is no need for reasoning, for the English 
reader is satisfied with whatever he meets. The reviewers of The Monk 
in the Monthly Mirror for March, 1798, are ridiculed, quite properly, 
for praising the “allegorical’’ aspects of the book. The Monk after all, 
is but poorly disguised pornography. The Hero on the whole is an amusing 
book; compared to the type it satirizes it has distinct merits. 

Barrett, whose Heroine is discussed above, returns in an incidental 

manner to the attack in his novel Six Weeks at Long’s (3rd edition, 
1817)“ 
Indeed, the routine of a story may, by dint of experience, be so well understood, 
before the first volume is half finished, that we will venture to say, there are 
ladies at this instant in London, who would be perfectly competent to tell you 
the whole history of a romance, from beginning to end, if you only supply them 
with the relationships which the several characters bear to each other, the names 
of the principal personages, a full statement of the colour of the heroine’s hair 
and the general contour of the hero’s person. The plot, in short, may be almost 
ascertained by this simple fact . . . has the hero an adult complexion? etc. 


Barrett himself was frankly using a formula of the novel for his satiric 
purpose in this work. It is an obvious device, a vehicle which in no way 
invalidates his criticism. 


William Beloe in his The Sexagenarian; or, The Recollections of a Liter- 


% Tbid., 1, 82. , “ The Hero, , 90. 
® Jbid., 1, 131. ® Tbid., 1, 97. 
“ Six Weeks at Long’s, 1, 183. 
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ary Life (1817) ridicules by narrating in a dry, matter-of-fact way, 
which brings out its absurdity, the plot of one of Mary Hayes’s novels;® 
he is striking in general at the improbability of plot. 

From one point of view Jane Austen’s Northanger Abbey,™* published 
in 1817, has been dealt with adequately by Michael Sadleir in his essay 
The Northanger Novels, A Foot-note to Jane Austen. He discusses here 
the novels to which Jane Austen refers and which she had in mind in 
writing her burlesque of the gothic novel. Although Sadleir is well aware 
of the existence of many other burlesques,®’ he does not establish any 
relation between them. Northanger Abbey, though not published until 
1818, posthumously, was written in 1797—98.%* Presumably before this 
was written the juvenilia called Love and Freindship,® until 1922 with- 
held by its owners from publication as unworthy of their great relative, 
an idea that raises extreme (and righteous) contempt in Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton. 

The similarity between Barrett’s The Heroine (1813) and Love and 
Freindship is striking. Both are unmitigated parodies of the sentimental, 
with the difference that in Love and Freindship Jane Austen is not con- 
cerned with the gothic. And she manifests a greater ability in sheer 
comic writing than Barrett, as naturally is expected in even a youthful 
work of one of the greatest English masters of the comic. Jane Austen 
also adds a female companion for the heroine. In The Heroine and in 
Love and Freindship the heroines are heartless in their conduct to their 
parents because of their exalted idea of the fate of ladies of ‘“‘sensibili- 
ties.” In both they undergo extreme trials while wandering about ful- 
filling their fates as heroines, and act extravagantly as they have been 
taught by reading novels. The similarities are so great that, were it not 
impossible, it would seem that Barrett had built a more ambitious and 
more elaborate structure from Jane Austen’s suggestions. 

The absurdity of Love and Freindship is delightful; the method con- 


% The Sexagenarian, 1, 361. 

%* The reaction to the excessive sensibility, apart from that in Northanger Abbey, which 
is found in other of Jane Austen’s principal works, particularly in Sense and Sensibility, 
is not dealt with in the body of this article because to do so would constitute needless repe- 
tition of already well known facts. In the instance of Marianne in Sense and Sensibility, 
however, it should be emphasized that the reaction is a great deal more than incidental. 

® The English Association Pamphlet No. 68 (November, 1927). 

67 See his introduction to The Heroine, op. cit. 

8 'W. and R. A. Austen-Leigh, Jane Austen Her Life and Letters (1913), Chap. xa, 
230-234 and the introductory note by R. W. Chapman to his edition of Jane Austen’s 
Works (Clarendon Press, 1923). 

* Published with a preface by G. K. Chesterton (Chatto & Windus), (New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes). 
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sists of heightening the effects of the sentimental novel by exaggeration 
and rearrangement. The heroine possesses ‘‘a sensibility too tremblingly 
alive,” and it is the doctrine of sensibility that the reasonable Jane 
Austen is striking at. This sensibility, which perverts normal life, dic- 
tates, for example, that the heroine fall in love—exquisitely so—on first 
glimpse. The hero’s father is led to exclaim:” 


Where, Edward, in the name of wonder... did you pick up this unmeaning 
gibberish? You have been studying Novels I suspect. 


It is in Love and Freindship that we really have the fainting in Jane 
Austen. As the heroine tells us: 


We remained thus mentally deprived of our senses, some minutes, and on re- 
gaining them, were deprived of them again. For an Hour and a Quarter did we 
continue in this unfortunate situation . . . Sophia fainting and I running mad 
as often. 


In another work until recently unpublished, Fragment of a Novel, written 
January-March, 1817, which has for its principal aim the satirizing of 
watering places, Jane Austen’s satire strikes at a young man;” 


[who] has read more sentimental Novels than agreed with him. His fancy had 
been early caught by all the impassioned, & most exceptionable parts of Richard- 
sons [sic]; & such authors as have since tread in Richardson’s steps, so far as 
Man’s determined pursuit of Woman in defiance of every opposition of feeling 
& convenience is concerned, had since occupied the greater part of his literary 
hours, & formed his Character! 


That Jane Austen in writing Northanger Abbey in 1797-98 had literary 
models, apart from her own juvenilia, is evident. The fact that Messrs. 
Crosby and Co. of Stationers Hall Court were unaware of the identity 
of the author of the work, accounts only in part for their unwillingness 
to publish it. It would seem that, at least as far as some publishers were 
concerned, the value of a parody on a still popular kind of novel was 
doubtful. How far the public was indebted for the publication of 
Northanger Abbey in 1818 to Jane Austen’s name, and how much to 
the feeling of the publishers that such a book, apart from her name, 
would be successful, must be purely conjectural. In any case the great 
number of attacks, the considerable number of complete parodies, and 
the quantity of incidental satires had paved the way for the most effec- 
tive of all the ‘‘anti-romances’”’ of the period. 


1 Love and Freindship, op. cit., p. 8. 

1 Tbid., p. 36. 

™ Fragment of a Novel, Written by Jane Austen, January-March, 1817 (Clarendon Pres- 
1925), p. 108. 
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Quite possibly, however, from the point of view of the immediate 
end, such a work as Barrett’s The Heroine was more successful. The 
Heroine fails completely to transcend burlesque. Jane Austen in North- 
anger Abbey very rapidly loses her initial whole-hearted interest in her 
immediate purpose, becoming absorbed as usual in social comedy and 
satire in her analytic approach to character, though satire on the sub- 
ject matter of novels crops up frequently throughout the story. With 
plot, Jane Austen was not concerned. As a matter of fact she used a 
formula plot in her novels on which to reveal character and life as she 
saw it. At first she used the negative method of telling of the various 
ways in which her heroine is unlike real heroines. For example we are 
told on the first page that her father ‘‘. . . had a considerable independ- 
ence, besides two good livings—and he was not in the least addicted to 
locking up his daughters.” Jane Austen singled out Udolpho for par- 
ticular ridicule, and the burlesque is capped when Catherine in going to 
Northanger Abbey expects tremblingly to undergo gothic adventures. 
Northanger Abbey strikes not so much at the gothic and sentimental 
novel as at those readers whose minds become poisoned by them, and 
who confuse a particular kind of fiction with life. Like Love and Freind- 
ship, it is aimed at “sensibility” derived from literature. To discuss 
Northanger Abbey here would be doing the unnecessary; it is only need- 
ful to place the work in historical relation to similar reactions. 

The work of Thomas Love Peacock was at once a departure from the 
fiction writing of his times and a return to that of other days. In the 
latter respect his carefully worked out theory of comic fiction, with its 
discussion of the ridiculous, owes a great deal to the theory of Fielding. 
His ‘“‘novels,” for the most part, are parodies of fiction as a type of 
literature, the parodies being used for further satire of a more specific 
kind. They are sometimes double-edged as in Nightmare Abbey (1818) 
which is a satire on the romantic poets and also on the romantic novel 
of the period. In the interests of brevity, Peacock’s specific comment 
must suffice. His opinion of an important part of the reading public 
may be summed up in his own words:” 


That part of the reading public which shuns the solid food of reason for the light 
diet of fiction, requires a perpetual adhibition of sauce piquante to the palate 
of its depraved imagination. 


To him the typical novel is not only unnatural, but because of its false 
and romantic morality, morally vicious:” 


If I were to take all the mean and sordid qualities of a money-dealing Jew, and 


% The Halliford Edition of the Works of Thomas Love Peacock, m1, 50. 
% Thid., m1, 52. 
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tack on to them, as with a nail, the quality of extreme benevolence, I should 
have a very decent hero for a modern novel; and should contribute my quota to 
the fashionable method of administering a mass of vice, under a thin and un- 
natural covering of virtue, like a spider wrapt in a bit of gold leaf, and ad- 
ministered as a wholesome pill. On the same principle, if a man knocks me down 
and takes my purse and watch by main force, I turn him to account, and set him 
forth in a tragedy as a dashing young fellow, disinherited for his romantic gen- 
erosity, and full of a most amiable hatred of the world in general, and his own 
country in particular, and of a most enlightened and chivalrous affection for 
himself: then, with the addition of a wild girl to fall in love with him, and a series 
of adventures in which they break all the Ten Commandments in succession 
(always, you will observe, for some sublime motive, which must be carefully 
analysed in its progress), I have as amiable a pair of tragic characters as ever 
issued from that new region of the belles lettres, which I have called the Morbid 
Anatomy of Black Bile, and which is greatly to be admired and rejoiced at, as 
affording a fine scope for the exhibition of mental power. 


The author who wrote Bath; A Satirical Novel, with Portraits (1818) 
under the pseudonym ‘‘Thomas Brown, The Elder,” objected to the 
novels which falsified life from the particular point of view of their effect 
on female readers.”® 
[The novels] which, departing from real life, from that salutary principle of 
painting virtues as triumphant, and vice as ever bearing its own punishment in 
its breast, gilds errors, glosses vices, varnishes illicit passions, and embellishes 
amiable failings in such a way as to make virtue constraintive and vice com- 
modious, morality straight-laced, and voluptuousness bursting through the 
golden zone of inviting enchantments. 


Bath is so completely satiric that it can barely be classified as a novel’ 
though the author terms it such. 

The anonymous work, Prodigiousl!! or, Childe Paddie in London 
(1818) contains considerable satire on the sentimental and gothic novel. 
Like Bath, this novel is predominatingly satiric. Prodigious devotes 
fifteen consecutive pages to satirizing melodramatic sentimentality.” 
The novel of the time is improbable, immoral, absurd, sentimental. 
More particularly :”” 

As to the general construction of a modern novel, how can we expect it to be 
readable or saleable, (which is more to the point) if it has probability for its 
basis? We have knights of love who never broke a vow; Thaddeus, that elegant 
Pole, is a monster, being unnaturally perfect; 

There’s no such thing in nature; and you draw 

A faultless monster which the world ne’er saw. 


% Bath, 1, 105. % Prodigious, t, 127-142. 
7 Thid., t, 127. 
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Grandison is all perfection; and all the heroines are more than perfect. None of 
them are compelled to scramble, (as we are), ten hours out of the sixteen, they 
are awake; they are not forced to dig, beg, read, think, move, pay, receive, 
praise, scold, command and obey, and such common occupations. 


It is interesting to note here the identification of Mrs. Porter’s Thaddeus 
of Warsaw and the work of Richardson. The author proceeds:”* 


The Heroines are always good, lively, and unprotected, surrounded with snares 
and villains, and generally slaves to virtue; their eyes are all blue and sleepy, 
with auburn or golden hair, such as painters anciently represented angels. Their 
forms have always the airy lightness of nymphs, and every one of them are busy 
with the “orb of day,” for they all watch his setting, and catch the last purple 
tints of evening, and the vivid glow or fading splendour of the western horizon, 
like the picturesque Mr. Gilpin, not satisfied with representing nature as she did 
appear, but as she ought to appear. Then they are all early risers, and as they 
are ever provided with drawing paper and pencil, the sun is never allowed to 
rise or set in peace; like Tilburina in the Critic, and the performers in serious 
opera, they are inconsolable to the strains of dying music, and sing, like the swan 
their own departing requiems in the midst of the most distressing circumstances; 
to say nothing of their poetical con- or ef-fusions to a daisy, a primrose, a butter- 
fly, a snow drop, a liliy, but nothing bigger than a robin, not forgetting, as before 
said, sun rise and sun set. 


The following on heroes and the gothic adventures of the novel sums up 
exhaustively :” 


As to the Heroes, they will stare their mistress all night full in the face, with that 
look that cuts more than a thousand sarcasms, without speaking to her, and to 
misconstrue her motions, and pick quarrels with her; they must hunt, and pursue 
her from chateau to convent, watch under her windows in all weathers, without 
ever taking cold, and serenade her (whether they are musical or not), and they 
must save her life three or four times from fire and water, and from the banditti 
prowling amidst the Gothic castles, gloomy abbies, subterraneous alleys, which 
they all contrive to creep into, like so many sappers and miners. Then the hunt 
the lovers have, searching for each other late at night, through chapel, gallery, 
armoury, east tower, west tower, north tower, south tower, cedar chamber, oaken 
chamber, black chamber, grey, brown, yellow, pea-green, bottle-green, and blue 
chambers, tapestried apartments, winding staircases, concealed doors, one 
o’clock, castle bell striking, Dame Ursulina, sobbing of the wind, howling of the 
storm, spectral illusions, blue and other coloured lights (so different from Vaux- 
hall) appearing and disappearing, supernatural horrors, and all the rest of the 
dear delightful difficulties that have caused many a tear to drop, on the fair 
reader’s neckerchief below . . . if she wears one before dinner. We forgot to state, 
that heroines now perform journies on foot, that would knock up a dozen of 
mail coach horses; others will call a coach in the midst of the direst poverty; and 


"8 Prodigious, 1, 128. ™ Ibid., 1, 129. 
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as for hunger and thirst, they are things unfelt, or little heeded. The machinery 
of romance writers is ingenious and striking, for ample materials are found out 
of the prolific Nuns of La Trappe, Santa della Pieta, Santa Maria, Carmelites, 
Benedictines, Florentines, and the monks and friars with their hoods and cowls, 
daggers and dungeons, with all the imagery of the Newgate Calendar; and as for 
the neighboring feudal lords, they are like assassins of the Abbaye, so many DON 
JUANS, it is really surprising how wicked they all are! 


The attack is further prosecuted in a lengthy satire on “Monk” 
Lewis, in which the author indicates his discernment of the pornography 
of the work. Lewis’s work is particularly pernicious, as in its popularity 
it has called forth a swarm of imitations. The passage attacking The 
Monk is worth quoting nearly in its entirety:*° 


The first edition, or the uncastrated copy of this morceaux precieuse, is eagerly 
sought after, now worth its three guineas! because there has been the grace left, 
to soften down the spirited scenes in after editions, and thus rendering the warm 
and highly-charged pictures, rather vapid to the go@ of now-a-day readers; 
which is ciearly the case, as the hunt is up for the prurient early copies of it 
and of Bandello, Boccaccio, Meursius, Fontaine, the Golden Legend, &c. The 
Monk is most elegantly written, and shews a sad perversion of talent. Un- 
questionably such a work has a more desperate effect, than even the coarsest 
pictures which have undergone the deserved prosecutions of the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice: but at the time the Monk was published the society was 
very flourishing, and did a great deal of good in their way of thinking: . . . but 
this author was an M. P.! They forgot to put the Monk down as among the 
livres condamnées, a work unquestionably that has displayed in glowing colours 
the arts of lewd and systematic seduction, and has the very worst tendency that 
it is possible for a book to have, adding incitement to incitement; urged too in 
language uncommonly fine, that we have no hesitation to say, it must have com- 
mitted infinite mischief, and will still, as the Irish copies of the book, printed from 
the first editions, are to be had at the low price of 9s.; and there are always idle 
young men and women now as there were then, and ever will be, to whom such 
reading must produce its usual effects. Another fault in this work is, that his quo- 
tations from, and allusions to, the Bible are of that nature as to attempt to lessen 
its good effect with every reader; ‘this is a grievous fault, and grievously hath 
Lewis answered it.’ In fact, it is a stigma on the writer, which will remain as 
long as this book is allowed to be sold: however, we have not seen the later im- 
pressions, which we hope have all the offensive passages expunged. What we have 
alluded to is, to the earlier editions, so published with the author’s name. 
Another evil is example; forth step hundreds of novelists, who ape the per- 
verted genius of the author of the Monk, and thinking nothing will go down after 
that work, but what may be deemed sufficiently stimulant; outdoing each other 
in such worthy objects, and forth have rushed from the press of late days swarms 


% Prodigious, 1, 287. 
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of these things, and many from female pens, too, which will as scientifically 
excite the passions, as any chemical preparation which may be made up. 

We have observed that this country is making a rapid progress toward the 
adoption of the licentiousness of the French press in the shape of novels; but 
the sophistry of the New Heloise, and the plainness of the Dangerous Connec- 
tions, and even the Faublas are nothing to the monk! when fine writing and fine 
imagery become the handmaids to vice, in prose and verse, when the Littles, 
the Lewis’s, the Shuffletons, (poems) of the day, become the rage of the reading 
circles; no wonder at the depravity which reins in high life! St. Jerome says. . . 
‘The forges of Vulcan, the internals of Vesuvius, do not burn with more flames 
than youth, pampered with high meats and drenched with wines.’ For they have 
nothing to do; and, as an honest old clergyman continually told his parishioners, 
‘Idle people tempt the devil to tempt them.’ 


Felix M’ Donough (d. 1836), about whom practically nothing is known 
except that he was the author of four works of essays in the Steele and 
Addison manner, devotes a paper in his The Hermit in London; or 
Sketches of English Manners (1820), No. xvii, ‘“The Romance,” to the 
effects of romance reading on girls, satirizing in this manner the exag- 
gerated contemporary novel. Neglected and kept in the background by 
the fashionable mother, her two young daughters are prepared for any 
adventure or adventurer by their desire to emulate heroines of romances. 


The author of Happiness; A Tale, For the Grave and the Gay (1821), 
which contains a good deal of satire, is vehement as to the evil effect 
of the modern romance on the minds of readers. One of the female 
characters expresses the author’s views on the novel and romance of the 
day and the medium through which they reach the reader, the circulat- 
ing library.*' The “world of fashion” and the “world of fancy” as pic- 
tured in the novel are both objected to. Specifically this writer reacts 
to the unreal picture of life presented in novels; life is represented as so 
glamorous that novels are only conducive to dissatisfaction with real 
life. The author who wrote under the pseudonym of ‘Marmaduke 
Merrywhistle” states in his preface to Jsn’t It Odd? (1822) his realistic 
intent, and observes the lack of realism in the novel generally.™ 

In A Tale Somewhat Serious, one of the four stories in English Life, 
or Manners At Home In Four Pictures (1825), the principal object is to 
satirize the romantic Selina who has derived her romantic propensities 
from novels. Novels in general are represented in this story as evil be- 
cause they fill the female head with nonsense. The condemnation of this 
anonymous writer, however, is reasoned, and as the inordinate reading 
of novels is condemned, so is extreme condemnation. 


81 Happiness, 1, 52. * Jbid., 1, S. 
% Tbid., 1, 5. “ Isn't It Odd? Preface, vi. 
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The author of The Writer’s Clerk; or, The Humours of the Scottish 
Metropolis (1825), a work lacking in merit, may speak for himself :* 


. .. but as to those examples which are exhibited in fictitious writings, I much 
doubt their good tendency. The tale must be embellished and extravagant, to 
give it interest; it must be immorally ridiculous to make it amusing; it must 
describe horrific and unnatural characters; it must travel through dreary deserts, 
or amongst haunted towers, in the terrors of a midnight storm or some other 
commotion of the elements, to excite emotion; and all this is portrayed in a pro- 
fusion of elegant and lofty diction. Or if the author wishes to be sentimental, he 
will entertain thee with affectionate love-dialogues, depicting the cruelty of 
parents and the ardour of lovers; and all this is described in the most feeling and 
pleasing language. This mode of writing, however much it may please a man of 
letters, can never inculcate sound morality. It may arouse the passions, but rouse 
them to what? To be a warrior, a romantic adventurer, or a reciting sentimen- 
talist. It may engage the affection, but with what? The tender passion; .. . to 
sympathize in the sorrowful fate of two lovers .. . to melt the heart with the 
distresses of a fictitious heroine of romance. Or the reading of those works may 
produce a different effect on those whose sensibilities are not quite so ardent; 
that is, no effect at all: their curiosity may be gratified for the moment, and lulled 
the next, with the idea that such things were impossible, or beyond the ordinary 
course of natural events; and the reflection may not, sometimes, be unaccom- 
panied with a pang of regret for having misspent precious time. 


Thomas Henry Lister (1800-1842), a novelist of more than ordinary 

power judging by the then contemporary standards, in his first novel, 
Granby (1826), satirizes the romance and gothic novel, and the kind of 
person who, deeming the really first rate novels of the day dull, extols the 
virtues of the stereotyped gothic romances. Duncan goes into rhap- 
sodies :* 
‘But do tell me your favourite novels. I hope you like nothing of Miss Edge- 
worth’s or Miss Austen’s. They are full of common-place people, that one recog- 
nizes at once. You cannot think how I was disappointed in Northanger Abbey, 
and Castle Rack-rent, for the titles did really promise something. Have you a 
taste for romance? You have? I am glad of it. Do you like Melmoth? It is a har- 
rowing book. Dear Mrs. Radcliffe’s were lovely things—but they are so old! 
But then there are “Valperga,” “Pour et Contre,” dear “Inesilla,” and —oh! 
there are many more—I have not near done yet’—(Trebeck gave a side look 
of dismay.) ‘Do look at Peter Schlemihl and Le Renégat, and the Devil’s 
Elixir, and Helen de Tournon—oh! I dote upon that last—‘“et les vodites de, 
léglise repéterent, jamais,——’”’ ’ solemnly casting up her eyes. 


That the war against the false novel and its perversions was having 
an effect is attested by Robert Plumer Ward in De Vere; or, The Man 


86 The Writer's Clerk, , 10. ® Granby, 1, 71. 
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of Independence (1827). As his statement shows, he was inclined to look 
upon the novel, and thus he used it, as a didactic instrument. He is 
quite right, however, in his opinion of the regeneration of the novel, 
which he believes has become a rival of drama.*’His statement of the 
general condition of the novel seems to correspond to the conclusions 
of present day research:** 


It did lose it [‘knowledge of the heart’ and ‘acuteness of observation’), however, 
after Fielding and Richardson were no more; and, with the exception of the 
Vicar of Wakeiield, some few other elegant compositions, and the Novels of 
Smollett (which are broad satires, rather than pictures of mankind) this species 
of writing dwindled into trash, in the hands of feeble men or of mere fanciful 
women. 

For the honour of the sex, however, it was Women that restored the Novel to 
its usefulness, and therefore its consequence. Witness Madam D’Arblay, who led 
the way; and Miss Edgeworth, who pursued it with an affect, an attraction, and 
a success which all admit. The last, indeed, showed that the sunken and despised 
Novel, might, when restored to its vigour, be converted even into an instrument 
of a nation’s good. 


William Pitt Scargill (1787-1836), a prolific writer of prose fiction in 
the twenties with a distinct leaning toward the political novel, though 
definitely using the novel for a satiric purpose, attempted to delineate 
life with truthfulness. In Truckleborough Hall (1827) he objects to sum- 
mary dispatching of characters when they interfere with the course of 
the story.** He thought that an author should not manifest a leaning 
toward a particular social attitude, for that would make likely the un- 
truthful delineation of life.** Scargill has a significant word, also, about 
the Minerva Press Novels which represent all things as ending in domes- 
tic happiness.*' In a later novel, Rank and Talent (1892), he protests 
against the length of modern novels.* He also comments on heroes and 
explains that in the narrow conventional sense he will have nothing to 
do with them.” 

Constantine Henry Phipps, Marquis of Normandy (1797-1863), au- 
thor of several works of fiction, some of which are predominantly satiric, 
seems in his theory, at least, to turn to a more healthy basis than that 
on which rested much of the fiction of his time. While most of the de- 
tractors of the romances of the period objected to the lack of reality in 
fiction, to its exaggeration, or to its false morality and emphasis on 
“sensibility,” Normandy, as he states in the story “‘Fast and Fickle,” 


57 De Vere (Philadelphia, 1827), Preface, v. 88 Jbid., Preface, vii. 


© Truckleborough Hall, 11, 21. % Tbid., 11, 201. 
" Tbid., mn, 41. ® Rank and Talent, 11, 62. 
" Tbid., m1, 96. 
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included in The English in France (2nd. edition 1828), objects to its 
prudery.™ And further he strikes at the code of conduct derived from 
novels; the youthful reader is likely to emulate Grandison and Clarissa.® 
Normandy also records his opinion that while the number of readers 
has greatly increased, and thus the demand for reading matter, the 
quality of literary production has fallen off.” 

Bulwer-Lytton in The Disowned (1828) laughs at the fictional repre- 
sentation of fashionable life as being intellectually stimulating, and ob- 
jects in general to the unrealistic imitation of life in the novel.’ In Pel- 
ham (1828) he indicates that the works of Cervantes and Le Sage are as 
nearly perfect as any works of fiction.** Bulwer-Lytton was influenced 
by the growing tendency toward satire and by a larger conception of the 
function and purpose of the novelist. In Pelham he makes Lady Rose- 
ville express the typical attitude toward the novel: 


. do you not think every novel should have its distinct object, and inculcate, 
throughout, some one peculiar moral, such as many of Marmontel’s and Miss 
Edgeworth’s? 


Vincent, the shrewd man who pretends that he is a pedant, expresses 
in reply a higher artistic conception of the novel.! 


All mankind is the field the novelist should cultivate: all truth the moral he 
should strive to bring home. 

For my vehicles of instruction or amusement, I would have people as they are, 
—neither worse or better,—and the moral they should convey should be rather 
through jest or irony, than gravity and seriousness. There never was an im- 
perfection corrected by portraying perfection; and if levity and ridicule be said 
so easily to allure to sin, I do not see why they should not be used in defense of 
virtue. Of this we may be sure, that as laughter is a distinct indication of the 
human race, so there never was a brute mind or a savage heart that loved to in- 
dulge in it. 


This is interesting both for the faith that it manifests in satire—for to 
what else can he be alluding in speaking of jest, irony, levity, ridicule, 
laughter—and for its plea for greater realism. 

The most interesting part of The Oxonians; A Glance At Society 
(1830?) by Samuel Beazley (1786-1851), is its preface, in which are 
some theoretical statements about the novel. His conception of the novel 
indicates a tendency towards greater realism: 


“ The English in France, 1, 254.  Ibid., 1, 255. 


% Tbid., m1, 279. *7 Bulwer’s Novels (Boston, 1891), vim, 153. 
8 Tbid., tv, 217. % Tbid., tv, 217. 
100 Tbid., tv, 218. 101 The Oxonians, (New York, 1830) Introduction, v. 
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The philosophy of human nature is the history of the passions; a novel should 
be the history of the actions inspired by, and of the consequences resulting from, 
them; and one of the grand criterions of a good novel is, when the generality of 
readers can exclaim, ‘So should I have acted,’ ‘So should I have thought’; and 
‘So should I feel.’ 

The Oxonians is written upon this principle; there are no immaculate heroes, 
no angelic heroines. It is a simple picture of every-day existence; . . . It is a his- 
tory of those passions and follies that fill up and give their colour to the scenes 
of life; with an attempt to give those passions and follies their true names, and 
to strip them of that false varnish . . . 


In addition Beazley reacts to the tendency which began with Richard- 
son to include in novels only people of high station, and those who be- 
come identified with them. The tendency is opposed to the inclusive- 
ness of Fielding. He says:'” 

... in a glance at general society, the low must be described as well as the high; 
the humble as well as the proud, the plebeian as well as the patrician. All of 
them have hearts, feelings, and passions; and those of the lower and middling 
classes of society are of quite as much consequence to their own happiness as 
those of the upper circles are to their politer pleasures, however they may think 
to the contrary. 


Theory, however, is all that can be credited to Beazley. 
In all fairness the prolific ‘‘Victorian” novelist, Mrs. C. G. F. Gore, 
should be quoted. In 1832 she wrote to Susan Edmondstone Ferrier: 


... I greatly fear that neither comedies nor other works of fiction dependent for 
their interest on the successful delineation of character will for many years to 
come fix the attention of the public. Nothing but books or plays administrant 
to unnatural excitement, or of a nature to gratify the outcry for useful knowl- 
edge, have now any vogue in London. 


The ‘‘fear” with which Mrs. Gore speaks is significant in itself, as well 

as the practice of her correspondent Susan Ferrier in her novels, and 

Mrs. Gore’s own attention, within her limits, to character and satire. 
* * * *&* * 


The change that came about in English prose fiction from 1796-1830 
is mirrored in the frequent attacks cited above. I have noted attacks 
between 1796-1830 in fifty works, ten of which were devoted entirely 
to striking at the melodramatic sentimentality of the novel, most of 
the remaining forty giving prominence to the attack. In four of these 
forty the attack is one of the primary purposes of the novel. Seventeen 
have incidental attacks in the body which are given sufficient prominence 


1@ Tbid., 1, 3. 
41% John A. Doyle, Memoirs and Correspondence of Susan Ferrier (London, 1898), p. 192. 
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to insure notice, in some instances running several pages, to as high as 
seventeen. In two the attack is pointed in both preface and body. In 
seven it is prominent in preface alone. Lastly, in seven works closely 
related in basic nature to the novel, the attack is prominent. If one 
compares, for example, the early work of Thackeray with that of any 
writer, with a few exceptions, of the period 1790-1810, one cannot ac- 
count for the difference by referring to the respective powers of the two 
writers, for the same difference is seen in writing of relatively similar 
power. A certain kind of fiction which I have characterized as melo- 
dramatically sentimental had vitiated itself, and the process had been 
hastened by the continual attacks from outside. The attacks do not ex- 
plain the change; they are merely a factor in that change, but a factor 
worthy of note. 
WINFIELD H. RoceErs 


Western Reserve University 
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VI 
WORDSWORTH’S FIRST VISIT TO TINTERN ABBEY 


HE complexity of Wordsworth’s spiritual troubles during the criti- 

cal summer of 1793 and the subtlety of his examination of his mind 
at the time should be excuse enough for another attempt to bring all 
the aspects of the truth together. The attempt affects the reading of so 
characteristic and popular a poem as the Lines written a few miles above 
Tintern Abbey. These Lines are as obviously autobiographical as the 
Prelude, and passages in each are admittedly parallel evidence of certain 
aspects of the poet’s development. When, however, we compare the 
passages which refer to the period of the first visit to Tintern Abbey, 
we find certain discrepancies which not even the most recent students 
of Wordsworth’s life have been able to reconcile. The contrast between 
his attitude towards Nature in 1793 and his attitude towards Nature 
in 1798, which is the substance of the Lines, does not correspond in all 
particulars with the contrast made in the Prelude between these two 
periods. Consequently the familiar passage in the Lines is differently 
interpreted by Wordsworth’s readers. If it is to be read as authentic 
biography, it needs more careful harmonizing with the Prelude. If, on 
the other hand, such a harmony cannot be made, the shorter poem may 
have to be accepted as a poem symbolizing two states of mind without 
possessing autobiographical accuracy. While the poem would thereby 
lose nothing, biography would gain something in strict truth. 

In the Tintern Abbey Lines Wordsworth speaks of the hope that he 
will carry away sensations from this present visit which will be a com- 
fort to him in other times when far from the scenes themselves, just as 
the earlier visit had afforded him sustaining food for his imagination: 


And so I dare to hope, 
Though changed, no doubt, from what I was when first 
I came among these hills; when like a roe 
I bounded o’er the mountains, by the sides 
Of the deep rivers, and the lonely streams, 
Wherever Nature led: more like a man 
Flying from something that he dreads, than one 
Who sought the thing he loved. For Nature then 
(The coarser pleasures of my boyish days, 
And their glad animal movements all gone by) 
To me was all in all.—I cannot paint 
What then I was. The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion: the tall rock, 
The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 
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Their colours and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite; a feeling and a love, 

That had no need of a remoter charm, 

By thought supplied, nor any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye.—That time is past, 
And all its aching joys are now no more, 

And all its dizzy raptures. Not for this 

Faint I, nor mourn nor murmur; other gifts 
Have followed; for such loss, I would believe, 
Abundant recompense. 


It has been customary to think that the period of his development here 
described is that of his best youthful years when he first began to seek 
the pleasures of Nature consciously and with a whole heart, as he did 
in his vacations in the Lakes and during his first visit to France and 
Switzerland. Professor Harper, for example, looks upon this experience 
near Tintern Abbey in 1793 as evidence that his sensibilities were not 
really dulled nor his spirits darkened during this critical year, and even 
that his poetic faculties were here reawakened long before he met again 
the “‘soothing influence of his sister.’””! The late Professor Herford saw 
“a renewal of the vivid emotions of his youth, freed from the crudity 
of boyhood, and quickened by the fervour of three-and-twenty,’’ and 
declared? 


Wordsworth’s new enthusiasm for some of Godwin’s ideas had not, in August, 
1793, in the least impaired his capacity to respond with rapture to the stimulus of 
scenes like those in which he had grown up. 


Professor Garrod lays emphasis upon the comparison with Dorothy and 
believes that Wordsworth described himself as ‘‘the as yet untamed en- 
thusiast of beauty.’’* To such readers the point of the contrast lies in 
the development during the intervening five years of the “philosophic 
mind,” the faculty of appreciating Nature’s beauties while hearing at 
all times ‘‘the still sad music of humanity.” Whether this be the whole 
point of the contrast becomes doubtful when we compare the descrip- 
tions in the Prelude of Wordsworth’s attitude at this time. 

The Tintern Abbey Lines suggest but three periods in the poet’s de- 
velopment: the crude boyish period of ‘‘glad animal movements,” when 
Nature was merely unconsciously absorbed; the second period when 
Nature was to him all in all; and the third, the mature period. We know, 
of course, from the Prelude that there were in reality several stages in 


1 George McL. Harper, William Wordsworth (1916), 1, 205-206. 
* C. H. Herford, Wordsworth (1931), pp. 58-59. 
* H. W. Garrod, Wordsworth, 2d ed. (1927), p. 103. 
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his early manhood which cannot all be grouped together as one. Further- 
more when we compare the passage quoted above with the passages in 
the Prelude which describe the best period of his youthful devotion to 
Nature, the differences between the two will be easily perceived. For 
example he thus portrays himself in Book x1, lines 224-242, of the 1805 
version (Book xu, lines 174-192, of the 1850 version): 


Even like this Maid before I was call’d forth 
From the retirement of my native hills 

I lov’d whate’er I saw; nor lightly lov’d, 

But fervently, did never dream of aught 

More grand, more fair, more exquisitely fram’d 
Than those few nooks to which my happy feet 
Were limited. I had not at that time 

Liv’d long enough, nor in the least surviv’d 
The first diviner influence of this world, 

As it appears to unaccustom’d eyes; 

I worshipp’d then among the depths of things 
As my soul bade me; could I then take part 

In aught but admiration, or be pleased 

With any thing but humbleness and love; 

I felt, and nothing else; I did not judge, 

I never thought of judging, with the gift 

Of all this glory fill’d and satisfi’d. 

And afterwards, when through the gorgeous Alps 
Roaming, I carried with me the same heart. 


This passage full of negatives introduces added contrast into the variety 
of experiences. Substituting the positives implied we get a portrait of 
the young poet which is different in important aspects from that in the 
Lines. Here the characteristics of his attitude are love and humbleness, 
whole-hearted and uncritical acceptance of Nature, and vision still in- 
fluenced by the “‘clouds of glory” which yet hovered over the youth’s 
head. In contrast with these characteristics we find in the Lines restless- 
ness and a feverish excitement: 


more like a man 
Flying from something that he dreads, than one 
Who sought the thing he loved. 


There he sought vivid sensations and was “haunted” by them; colours 
and forms were an “‘appetite;” all interests were subordinated to the 
satisfaction of his “‘eye;” the joys were “aching joys,” the raptures 
“dizzy raptures.” In spite of the impression given by Wordsworth when 
he considers that he has been brought by time and experience to the 
point where he must relinquish these joys—the impression, that is, that 
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though the joys of the time were limited they were entirely desirable 
joys—there yet remains in many of the phrases a tone of admitted un- 
healthiness of mind. Between the healthy mood of early manhood and 
the healthy mood of the restored man of 1798 there has intervened a 
mood, or a series of moods, whose memory is revived by the sight of 
the familiar landscape of the Wye valley. The negatives in the passage 
from the Prelude point clearly to this intervening mood. Though the 
main contrast in the Lines doubtless is that between two healthy atti- 
tudes towards Nature, his description of his earlier attitude is overcast 
with memories of this intervening mood. The other passages in the Prel- 
ude which correspond in time with the first visit to Tintern Abbey 
corroborate this interpretation; indeed they first called in question the 
customary reading of the Lines. 

One passage in the Prelude is so similar in phrase and tone to the 
Tintern Abbey passage that Professor de Selincourt was no doubt right 
in his confident statement that both refer to the same period in Words- 
worth’s life. The poet has been discussing the aspects of his spiritual 
deterioration between his return from France in 1793 and his settlement 
at Racedown in 1795. One aspect was the eclipse of all other faculties 
by the sense of sight. Forgoing the temptation to enter into a philo- 
sophical discussion of this psychological problem, he wrote: 


Here only let me add that my delights, 
Such as they were, were sought insatiably, 
Though ’twas a transport of the outward sense, 
Not of the mind, vivid but not profound: 
Yet was I often greedy in the chace, 
And roam’d from hill to hill, from rock to rock, 
Still craving combinations of new forms, 
New pleasures, wider empire for the sight, 
Proud of its own endowments, and rejoiced 
To lay the inner faculties asleep. 
Amid the turns and counterturns, the strife 
And various trials of our complex being, 
As we grow up, such thraldom of that sense 
Seems hard to shun. 

(Book x1, lines 186-199, 1805 Text) 


There seems to be little difficulty in accepting this parallel: here too 
we have the description of a man “‘insatiably” seeking the pleasures of 
sight; restlessness and pride in his senses spur him on; his pleasures do 
not engage the “inner faculties.’”’” But once this parallel is established it 
becomes necessary to read the two passages in the light of the full psy- 
chological development up to this point in the poet’s life. As always in 
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reading the Prelude, we learn most about the faculties of the poet at any 
moment from his account of the forces that brought them into being. 

We shall be concerned with the events of his psychological develop- 
ment only as they affect his appreciation of Nature. In 1793 and the two 
or three years following he went through a series of crises which wrought 
havoc with the harmony of his faculties. The first important crisis was 
that caused by England’s declaration of war upon France early in 1793. 
His attitude towards political and moral questions began to change radi- 
cally from that moment. Shortly afterwards he began to read Godwin: 
he entered step by step upon a life of rationalism. This had a vital effect 
upon his attitude towards Nature as well as upon his political and moral 
views, and it is for the sake of understanding this degeneration of his 
imaginative powers that we must review the steps downwards. 

Having adopted the cause of the French revolutionists because it was 
the cause of free men everywhere, and faced with the spectacle of his own 
country at war with those champions of freedom, he had to cut himself 
off from the most fundamental source of his powers, namely his faith in 
the common people whom he knew in his own land. Then he began to put 
history and even poetic literature to the test of abstract reason. Man as 
portrayed in literature he could no longer worship nor even greatly ad- 
mire. This Man of the past had so much of earth, of unruly passion and 
unwise prejudice in him that the young rationalist preferred to put his 
faith in the future Man, whose actions, thoughts, and art should be 
ruled by principles of reason. Even in later days he could still write in 
terms of admiration of the rational faculty: 


There comes (if need be now to speak of this 
After such long detail of our mistakes) 
There comes a time when Reason, not the grand 
And simple Reason, but that humbler power 
Which carries on its no inglorious work 

By logic and minute analysis 

Is of all Idols that which pleases most 

The growing mind. A Trifler would he be 
Who on the obvious benefits should dwell 
That rise out of this process; but to speak 
Of all the narrow estimates of things 

Which hence originate were a worthy theme 
For philosophic verse; 


and he must temper the praise with a warning: 


suffice it here 
To hint that danger cannot but attend 
Upon a Function rather proud to be 
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The enemy of falsehood, than the friend 
Of truth, to sit in judgment than to feel. 
(Book x1, lines 121-137, 1805 Text) 


Unconscious of this danger, early in 1793 Wordsworth began to let this 
“Function” dominate his thinking about moral and political questions 
and his chief support for the time became Godwin’s philosophy. But 
what is most important for our present inquiry is that the disease of 
rationalism began to spread throughout his whole being and at last at- 
tacked even that most impregnable portion, his whole-hearted accept- 
ance of Nature as she appeared to his senses and his affections: 


*Tis true that Earth with all her appanage 
Of elements and organs, storms and sunshine, 
With its pure forms and colours, pomp of clouds 
Rivers and mountains, objects among which 
It might be thought that no dislike or blame 
No sense of weakness or infirmity 
Or aught amiss could possibly have come, 
Yea, even the visible universe was scann’d 
With something of a kindred spirit, fell 
Beneath the domination of a taste 
Less elevated, which did in my mind 
With its more noble influence interfere, 
Its animation and its deeper sway. 
(Book x1, lines 108-120, 1805 Text.) 


In the later version the result is put in fewer lines: 


What wonder, then, if, to a mind so far 

Perverted, even the visible Universe 

Fell under the dominion of a taste 

Less spiritual, with a microscopic view 

Was scanned, as I had scanned the moral world? 
(Book x11, lines 88-92, 1850 Text) 


This fault, furthermore, he ascribes to “presumption,” the presumption 
of a mind which chose as guide the “humbler power’? which works by 
“logic and analysis,” rather than through the “heart” and the “‘majestic 
intellect.” Then follows the glorious apostrophe to the “soul of Nature 
excellent and fair,” in which Wordsworth compares his unworthy efforts 
of appreciation in this diseased period with the strength of his passive 
receptivity of Nature’s truths in the early years of his youth and in his 
later years after restoration to spiritual] health: 


Oh! soul of Nature, excellent and fair, 
That didst rejoice with me, with whom I too 
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Rejoiced, through early youth before the winds 
And powerful waters, and in the lights and shades 
That march’d and countermarch’d about the hills 
In glorious apparition, now all eye 
And now all ear; but ever with the heart 
Employ’d, and the majestic intellect, 
Oh! Soul of Natur! that dost overflow 
With passion and with life, what feeble men 
Walk on this earth! how feeble have I been 
When thou wert in thy strength! Nor this through stroke 
Of human suffering, such as justifies 
Remissness and inaptitude of mind, 
But through presumption, even in pleasure pleas’d 
Unworthily, disliking here, and there, 
Liking, by rules of mimic art transferr’d 
To things above all art. But more, for this, 
Although a strong infection of the age, 
Was never much my habit, giving way 
To a comparison of scene with scene, 
Bent overmuch on superficial things, 
Pampering myself with meagre novelties 
Of colour and proportion, to the moods 
Of time and season, to the moral power 
The affections, and the spirit of the place, 
Less sensible. 
(Book x1, lines 138-164, 1805 Text) 


The “‘presumption”’ here consisted in having dared to criticize Nature 
by rules of taste, rules which had been developed through the study of 
art. It was the age of the “search for the picturesque,’ we know, and 
Wordsworth here bears witness to the strength with which the ideas of 
what may be called the ‘‘aesthetes of Nature” had taken hold. It is curi- 
ous that in his own Guide to the English Lakes, written long after the 
period here described, he often used the terms of artistic composition in 
his descriptions of landscapes. There he even ranked one scene above 
another according to its obedience to certain “laws” of the relations of 
objects in a pleasing composition. With such powers as his for embodying 
in words the “‘spirit” of a place, he made strangely frequent use of the 
jargon of art criticism. Yet for all this, it is doubtless true, as he says, 
that it was never much his habit. While it lasted, nevertheless, the’ ten- 
dency was the result of the devotion to logic and analysis. 

The second and more powerful and subtle cause of his defection from 
whole-hearted receptivity of Nature’s appearances he next explains. 
Like so many of the explanations in the Prelude this discussion is based 
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on a psychology which, though it may have been partly derived from the 
scientific treatises of the day, is always tinged with Wordsworth’s own 
peculiar mental experiences. The passage seems suffused with that re- 
markable sense of wonder which colours most of his words about the 
mysterious workings of the mind of man, a kind of wonder which often 
seems childish, absurd, and even comical to literal minds, but which 
must be taken as one of the deepest and most original springs of Words- 
worth’s best poetry. Here the mystery is the twofold nature of man, the 
sensuous and the intellectual. It had been the poet’s experience that at 
times the sense of sight could gain absolute dominion over his mind; in- 
deed he felt that the eye was at all times on the verge of becoming un- 
manageable; the pleasure which it brought was of such a vivid and ab- 
sorbing kind that all the concomitant sensations, thoughts, and feelings 
might at any time be completely forgotten or never get into conscious- 
ness at all. Nature, consequently, has taken measures to avoid this one- 
sidedness; she summons 
all the senses each 

To counteract the other, and themselves, 

And makes them all, and the objects with which all 

Are conversant, subservient in their turn 

To the great ends of Liberty and Power. 

(Book x1, lines 180-184, 1805 Text; 
Book xu, lines 135-139, 1850 Text) 


At the time of which we are speaking, then, these two causes were operat- 
ing to vitiate the poet’s taste: the harmony of his nature was disturbed 
by his effort to subordinate all his faculties to reason, and one of the re- 
sults was that in the disturbed state the sense of sight rushed in and en- 
forced its dangerous dominion over all the faculties which normally 
participated in his appreciation of Nature. 

Two other causes are suggested in a later passage: 


In truth, this degradation, howsoe’er 
Induced, effect in whatsoe’er degree 
Of'custom, that prepares such wantonness 
As"makes the greatest things give way to least, 
Or‘any other cause which hath been named; 
Or lastly, aggravated by the times, 
Which with their impassioned sounds might often make 
The milder minstrelsies of rural sounds 
Inaudible, was transient. 
(Book x1, lines 243-251, A-Text) 


The variant readings of this passage show Wordsworth trying in his 
analysis to give the proper weight to the force of “‘custom” in wearing 
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down the impressions which Nature had once made upon his mind, and 
to the influence of the events of the time in drowning out the ‘milder 
minstrelsies of rural scenes.” 

Having thus tried to attribute the ‘“‘malady”’ to these various natural 
psychological causes and to the influence of the times, both in aesthetic 
theory and in overwhelming political upheaval, the poet closes with the 
description of his attitude towards Nature in the lines which we have 
quoted above and which are so similar to the lines in the Tintern Abbey 
poem. Is it not necessary, if we are to give to the Tintern Abbey Lines 
any biographical significance, that we lay somewhat more emphasis upon 
the signs there of lack of spiritual health? In the light of Wordsworth’s 
elaborate explanation of his degeneration to the point described in the 
Prelude the customary reading of the Lines seems not to take full ac- 
count of his own interpretation of what he felt on this first visit. 

To Professor de Selincourt the significance of the passage in the Lines 
is that Wordsworth has made a “sudden return to Nature’’; but that the 
return is made in a new spirit. “It is a new thing,” he writes, ‘‘and typi- 
cal of his psychological state at this time, that he should come to Nature 
fleeing from something that he dreads, i.e., in reaction from his moral 
sufferings. He now finds distraction in purely sensuous pleasure, from 
which moral feeling and all his deeper ‘inner faculties’ are excluded.’ 
But Wordsworth does not say that he was actually “flying from some- 
thing that he dreads’’; in fact he was at the moment flying to embrace 
Godwinism and was about to try to put his faith wholly in a great future 
state. Wordsworth’s simile seems rather to require to be read strictly 
as an image: it is not that he was a man “flying from something that he 
dreads,”’ but that his manner of acceptance of the sensations was filled, 
as we have suggested above, with a feverish, suspicious, and even half- 
guilty excitement like that of such a man. He did not “‘find distraction 
in purely sensuous pleasure, from which moral feeling and all his deeper 
‘inner faculties’ are excluded’’; rather he was trying to live, in all the 
aspects of his life, the life of Reason, trying to subordinate all his faculties 
to this one rule, and the result was that his pleasures in the midst of 
Nature were thus inevitably limited to merely sensuous pleasures. 

Professor Garrod, though he does not date so definitely the beginning 
of the effect he remarks upon, finds in these sensuous experiences a re- 
newal of the beneficent use of the eye. He sees in the sensuousness the 
enemy and eventual conqueror of the “critical spirit,” ““Godwinism,” or 
“rationalism.”® But the point which Wordsworth makes in the Prelude 
is that one of the manifestations of the “critical spirit” in his life was just 
that it brought about such a disintegration in his nature that the eye be- 


* The Prelude, edited by E. de Selincourt. Notes, p. 592. 5 Op. cit., p. 109. 
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came dominant over the “heart” and the “majestic intellect.”” In Pro- 
fessor Garrod’s criticism there is, indeed, no misunderstanding of the 
final complete doctrine of the poet; the doctrine is one of “‘sensation- 
alism” in the broad sense in which the critic has so cogently set it forth. 
But at the stage described in this part of the Lines and the parallel pas- 
sage in the Prelude “‘pure sensationalism” is not accepted as a means of 
restoring health to the spirit, but as one of the evil effects of the doctrine 
of “rationalism” itself. 

Similarly the late Professor Herford stated that Wordsworth’s mood 
during this first visit to Tintern Abbey was “radically at issue with 
Godwinism” and that it shows that “Wordsworth’s new enthusiasm for 
some of Godwin’s ideas had not, in August, 1793, in the least impaired 
his capacity to respond with rapture to the stimulus of scenes like those 
in which he had grown up.’”* He seems to interpret the slightly ambigu- 
ous phrase, “had no need of a remoter charm, By thought supplied,” as 
meaning that the joys of the senses had no need of the peculiar modes of 
thought of Godwin. It is clear from Wordsworth’s full explanation that 
it was these very modes of thought, whether he had as yet adopted them 
from Godwin or not, which made the joys of the time joys merely sensu- 
ous. To him the time was clearly one of “degradation” and the raptures 
were “dizzy raptures,” symptoms of that degradation. 

It is to be regretted at this point that the comparison with his sister’s 
attitude towards Nature cannot be used to aid in making the inter- 
pretation clear. But, as Professor Garrod has said,’? Wordsworth’s de- 
scriptions of Dorothy’s response to Nature are bafflingly inconsistent. 
Sometimes he likens her to himself as he was in the days of his first visit 
to Tintern Abbey, and the terms he uses are somewhat like those in 
which he describes the young sensualist that he then was. But at other 
times she is the quiet, confident worshipper at the heart of Nature in full 
faith and health, with no need even of that deeper human experience 
which he himself had achieved. In the Tintern Abbey Lines he uses the 
description of her to bring out in full force what he was in the later 
period, rather than to aid in the understanding of what he was earlier. 
At any rate the wavering interpretation of Dorothy’s attitude helps us 
little in establishing a more consistent reading of William’s development. 

That the period in his life when he made this first visit was one of 
degradation he has unequivocally set forth. This degradation mani- 
fested itself in the feverish excitement of the senses which breathes 
through the parallel passages in the Prelude and the Lines. We can 
understand its manifold causes and may emphasize those which seem 
most adequate; Wordsworth himself was not ready to state dogmatically 


© Loc. cit. 7 Op. cit., p. 103. 
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what the prime cause was; he gave us all the elements he could remember 
and left us to decide. It only remains to remind ourselves that the stage 
was a passing stage with him. He shook off the habit 
Entirely and forever, and again 
In Nature’s presence stood, as I stand now, 
A sensitive, and a creative soul. 
(Book x1, lines 255-257, 1805 Text) 
He could shake it off because, primarily, Nature had taught him to feel 
Too forcibly, too early in my life, 
Visitings of imaginative power... 
(Book x1, lines 252-253, 1805 Text) 
He pays tribute to the influence of Dorothy in recalling these ‘‘visitings”’ 
and to that of Coleridge in giving him confidence in his powers and an 
intellectual basis for his faith. But be it remembered that he has already 
said that throughout this period when he had laboured so misguidedly 
to cut himself off from the sources of his former power there remained 
The laws of things which lie 
Beyond the reach of human will or power; 
The life of Nature, by the God of love 
Inspired, celestial presence ever pure; 
These left, the Soul of Youth must needs be rich, 
Whatever else be lost, and these were mine, 
Not a deaf echo, merely of the thought 
Bewilder’d recollections, solitary, 
But living sounds. 
(Book x1, lines 97-105, 1805 Text.) 
When the Prelude was being written Wordsworth was far enough away 
from the period of ‘‘degradation”’ to realize that beneath all his conscious 
life of will and theorizing, Nature was preserving the powers of sensa- 
tion, feeling, and imagination which she had given him and developed 
in him during his youth. Complete restoration of his soul required that 
his senses once more reassert themselves and gain his confidence; but not 
in the manner in which they reasserted themselves in the summer of 
1793. They must revive in company with their natural associates, the 
affections. True taste rests upon a basis not of pure sensationalism, but 
of that Wordsworthian sensationalism which includes those faculties 
which he calls the “heart” and the “imagination.” The sensationalism of 
1793 was stripped, by reason of its incipient rationalism or Godwinism, 
of the concomitants which give to the life of the senses its full value and 
meaning. The joys which, five years later in the Lines written a few miles 
above Tintern Abbey, he could philosophically renounce were not merely 
the healthy joys of days of immaturity but the feverish ecstasies of senses 
thus devitalized. CHARLES HaRoLp GRAY 
Bennington College 
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VII 


WORDSWORTH’S “LUCY” POEMS: NOTES AND 
MARGINALIA 


ECAUSE of their later apportionment among “‘Poems founded on the 
Affections” and “Poems of the Imagination” Wordsworth’s “Lucy” 
lyrics are usually grouped as follows: 


1. “Strange fits of passion have I known” 
1. “She dwelt among the untrodden ways” 
m1. “I travelled among unknown men” 
tv. “Three years she grew in sun and shower” 
v. “A slumber did my spirit seal” 


This established order, however, is in certain respects misleading; for 
only the first two and last two appeared in the Lyrical Ballads of 1800, 
in which ‘‘Three years she grew” (1v) was placed some eighty pages after 
the others, between “Nutting” and ‘The Pet Lamb.’ The lyric “I 
travelled among unknown men” (11) was intended (in the printer’s 
copy) for insertion in the 1802 re-issue, after v—but was omitted, by 
accident or design, until 1807, when it was lodged between ‘“The Glow- 
worm” and the “Ode to Duty.”? Thus the original prescribed order was: 
I, 11, V, 1v—with 111 quite removed from the group. Indeed “Three years 
she grew” is in several other respects detached: it is the sole Lucy poem 
not written in Common Measure, the cross-rhymed ballad stanza with 
alternate tetrameter and trimeter lines;* its composition was assigned, 
if only by mere accident, to the Hartz Forest (i.e., Goslar) rather than 
simply “Germany;’” and it is distinctly the ‘‘gospel”’ poem of the series, 
elaborating as it does the influence of natural objects and piety upon the 
child—a philosophy with which the others are far less deeply interfused. 
Furthermore, in the relentless effort to find for Lucy some local habita- 
tion and a name, “Three years she grew” affords scholars no further clue 


1 Lyrical Ballads (1800), 1, 50 (No. 1“‘A Reverie” in MS.), 52 (No. 1 originally entitled 
merely “‘Song’’), 53 (No. v), and 136 (No. rv). 

2 Poems in Two Volumes: 1807, 1, 76-77.—C£. Poems, ed. Smith, 1, 504; and W. Hale 
White, Description of the Wordsworth and Coleridge MSS in the Possession of Mr. T. 
Norton Longman, 45; also Poems (1807), ed. Darbishire, p. 370. 

* Metrically, however, it does conform to the two lyrics which Professor Harper assigns 
to the Lucy group as “conceived at the same time and from the same impulse”: “I met 
Louisa in the shade” and “Dear Child of Nature, let them rail” —Wordsworth, 1929 ed., 
292; also to the “ mysterious nebula” surrounding the group, “’Tis said that some have died 
for love’”’ (3-6) and ‘The Two April Mornings” (10-15)—LTLS (Nov. 11, 1926), p. 797. 

« Fenwick notes (1843) to rand v. 
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than scenery of the Lakes District, for all its length and for all its poign- 
ancy, which Coleridge was the first to consider sublime (“I would 
rather,” he wrote Davy on October 9, 1800, “have written Ruth, and 
Nature’s Lady, than a million such poems’”’ [as his own Christabel]). 


THE BALLAD STANZA 


The exclusion of ‘“‘Three years she grew’’ from the original printed 
order of the Lucy lyrics raises the question of the poet’s interest in pros- 
ody at the time. Wordsworth used the strict Common Measure in com- 
paratively few other pieces: four in the first Lyrical Ballads, three in the 
enlarged re-issue of 1800, one in the 1807 Poems,’ and five among in- 
consequential later works.* Such evidence would seem to reassign the 
Lucy group to Wordsworth’s period of confessed experimentation with 
metrical forms, suggesting more than mere coincidence in Dorothy’s last 
entry in her Journal for their last day in Hamburg (Monday, October 
2,° 1798): 

William called at Klopstock’s to inquire the road into Saxony. Bought Burgher’s 
poems, the price 6 marks. Sate an hour at Remnant’s. Bought Percy’s ancient 
poetry, 14 marks.?? 


The Reliques then, we must note, accompanied them to Goslar, where 
the poet and his sister arrived five days later, at eight in the evening." 
And of the twenty-odd poems composed at Goslar (from October 6, 
1798, to February 10, 1799) the five Lucy “ballads,” ‘“Lucy Gray,” and 
two of the ‘“Matthew” series were written in the most characteristic 
stanza of Percy’s collection, the cross-rhymed Common Measure. Fur- 
thermore, Wordsworth copied at Goslar “‘A slumber did my spirit seal’’ 
(which alone of the group fails to mention Lucy by name) for his fellow 
experimenter whose Ancient Mariner had set a new ballad standard; 
and Coleridge, calling it a “‘most sublime epitaph,” conjectured that in 


5“Tt is the first mild day of March,” “We Are Seven,” “Expostulation and Reply,” 
and “The Tables Turned.” 

6 “Lucy Gray,” “The Two April Mornings,” and ‘The Fountain.” 

7™“To the Cuckoo” (written 1802). 

8 “George and Sarah Green,” “Lines on the Parrot Non-Pareil,”’ ‘“‘ Memorial near the 
Outlet of the Lake of Thun,” “Thoughts on the Seasons,” “Let other bards” and “ Yes! 
thou art fair.” 

* A slight miscalculation, for Monday was the first. 

10 Journals, ed. Knight (1925 ed.), 27. From this entry there is a regrettable hiatus to 
Grasmere, May 14, 1800—a silence perhaps in which the burthen of the Lucy mystery 
is forever lost. 

4 Dorothy to Mrs. Marshall, Letters of the Wordsworth Family, 1, 119. |The same Reliques, 
1794 ed., 3 vols., with Wordsworth’s MS notes, appeared in the Rydal Mount Library 
sale catalogue, 1859, Item 614.] 
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some gloomier moment Wordsworth “had fancied the moment in which 
his sister might die.’ 

Of course, the unsuitability of Wordsworth’s genius for the strict bal- 
lad form and spirit (“the moving accident is not my trade’’) is perhaps , 
more familiar a topic than the poet’s esteem for Bishop Percy."* Yet the . 
paradox does hold that Wordsworth considered 


the genius of Dr. Percy in this kind of writing superior to that of any other man \ 
by whom in modern times it has been cultivated. That even Burger... had 

not the fine sensibility of Percy, might be shown from many passages, in which 
he has deserted his original only to go astray. I do not think that there is an able i 
writer in verse of the present day who would not be proud to acknowledge his 5 
obligations to the “‘Reliques”; I know that it is so with my friends; and, for 





myself, I am happy on this occasion to make a public avowal of my own.!* F 
Furthermore, in ‘‘Ellen Irwin” (composed in 1800) Wordsworth chose, ; 
he told Miss Fenwick, : 


a construction of stanza quite new in our language; in fact, the same as that of 
Burger’s Leonora, except that the first and third lines do not, in my stanzas, 
rhyme. 


The poet, it is evident, had been studying the copies of Burger’s poems 
and Percy’s Reliques he purchased the very day he and Dorothy left 
Hamburg for Goslar. In Germany, that is, he was manifestly experi- 
menting with something more than the “language really used by men,” 
with new prosodic forms; and the Lucy “ballads” are clearly (whatever 
else they may be) experiments in what was eventually to prove an un- 
congenial medium.” 


pn Aorta D8 ati te 


THE SPRINGS OF DOVE 


In her hilltop cottage with its orchard plot the poet’s Lucy turned her 
wheel “‘beside the springs of Dove’’—not the river which divides Derby 
from Stafford, but the district of Dovedale, Westmorland, below Dove 


3 This unsubstantiated fancy places Dorothy first among the several claimants to the 
pseudonym of a real “Lucy.” But Coleridge at the time was morbid, confessedly giddied 
with insecurity by “this strange, strange, strange scene-shifter Death!” by reason of his 
infant Berkeley’s death (letter to Poole, April 6, 1799). Actually, Wordsworth had sent 
the Epitaph from Goslar“‘some months ago.” 

4 Cf. Stork, “The Influence of the Popular Ballad on Wordsworth and Coleridge,” 
PMLA (1914), 299-326; also Saintsbury, History of English Prosody, m1, 72. 

“ Essay, Supplementary to the Preface (1815). 

1 In addition to the poems listed above in sérict Common Measure there are of course, in 
Lyrical Ballads, several in a,-b,-a,-b; ballad measure, and some scattered pieces with other 
slight metrical variations; also, the double ballad stanza is to be found in several poems, 
notably in “Simon Lee.” 
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Crag—a region which the poet had explored during his Hawkshead vaca- 
tion of 1788: 


In summer among distant nooks I rov’d 
Dovedale, or Yorkshire Dales, or through bye-tracts 
Of my own native region, 


a passage which was revised for the published (1850) version of the 
Prelude: 


I explored 
That streamlet whose blue current works its way 
Between romantic Dovedale’s spiry rocks; , 
Pried into Yorkshire dales, or hidden tracts 
Of my own native region. . . . 


Now Dovedale’s “‘spiry rocks” are Hart Crag and Dove Crag, whence 
springs Hartsop Beck, which winds past Hartsop Hall’ into Brothers 
Water—a bye-tract Wordsworth had explored as a school-boy of 
eighteen. Here, not far from Grasmere, Lucy’s local habitation must be 
definitely fixed, among the English mountains, near the eminence to 
which the poet later sent his Michael searching (with his son) for a stray 
sheep :8 


And now at sunrise, sallying forth again 

Far did they go that morning: with their search 
Beginning towards the south, where from Dove Crag 
(Ill home for bird so gentle), they looked down 

On Deep-dale-head, and Brothers Water. 


Thus, whether Lucy herself be real or imaginary, her untrodden ways 
were given a name based upon Wordsworth’s own experience, not im- 
provised to meet the exigencies of rhyme. 


THE IDENTITY OF “LUCY” 


To the curious assortment of names proposed for the original of Lucy 
—those of the poet’s sister,!® his future wife, Annette Vallon, ‘Lucy 


% Prelude, ed. de Selincourt, v1, 191-195, a redaction of the 1805-6 version, I]. 208-210. 

17 Professor Harper suggests that during his Hawkshead vacation Wordsworth must 
surely have visited his relatives at Penrith, to which place the route over Kirkstone Pass 
and along Ullswater is conveniently broken at Dovedale, at or in the vicinity of Hartsop 
Hall.—LTLS, November 11, 1926. 

18 Poems, ed. Knight (1896), vim, 224-225: a rejected “‘ Michael” fragment, supplied by 
Dorothy’s Grasmere Journals, May-December 1802. 

1” Knight, passim.—Cf. also Catherine M. MacLean, Dorothy and William Wordsworth, 
50-58; LTLS (January 30, 1930), p. 78, and Ibid. (February 13, 1930), p. 122; C. H. Her- 
ford, Wordsworth (1930), 115-116; Fausset, The Lost Leader, 250-253; and de Selincourt, 
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Gray,” some ideal maiden,?* an adopted gipsy child,” or the unknown 
object of a ‘‘real experience of youthful love and bewildering grief”’*— 
to these has been added “‘Li’le Hartley” Coleridge, as one who “could 
inspire in Wordsworth almost exactly the same thoughts and images.” 
But such a conjecture, which is of all the most palpably absurd, runs 
counter to the facts, inter alia, that the poet addressed “‘H.C.” openly in 
1802; that in the writings of neither S.T.C. nor his son is any hint 
afforded of such a confusion of sex; that as a child Hartley, unlike Lucy, 
was an infant whom there were many to praise and not a few to love; 
and, finally, that late in life Hartley lampooned the Laureate’s ‘“‘She 
dwelt among the untrodden ways” as no male counterpart of Nature’s 
Lady could have dared to do.™ 


SAMUEL ROGERS’ “LUCY” 


With a timely warning to incautious Wordsworthians (to commenta- 
tors, one feels, in particular) against assuming that a poet ‘“‘can never be 
in love with the moon,” Professor Garrod has brought to light another 
and earlier “Lucy at her wheel’”—in Samuel Rogers’ stanzas ‘‘Mine be 
a cot beside the hill’’: 

Around my ivy’d porch shall spring 

Each fragrant flower that drinks the dew; 
And Lucy, at her wheel, shall sing, 

In russet gown and apron blue. 


The clue is worth following; for whether or not there be reminiscence 
of this, conscious or unconscious, in Wordsworth’s lyrics, it is rather 
noteworthy that he dedicated to Rogers his Yarrow Revisited volume 
“as a testimony of friendship and acknowledgment of intellectual obliga- 





Dorothy Wordsworth (1933), 102—who while inclining to the Dorothy hypothesis con- 
cludes: ‘Whether the lovely little poems to Lucy had their original in an early unrecorded 
episode in his life or are the pure creatures of his imagination we shall never know.” 

20 Baroness von Stockhausen’s “Vielchenduft,” in Novellen und Skiszenblitter (cf. 
Knight’s Life, 1, 188 n.); also Margaret L. Woods’ A Poet’s Youth. 

*t Legouis, LTLS (December 9, 1926), p. 913. 

2 Harper, Wordsworth (1929 ed.), 43; also LTLS, op. cit. Herbert Read, Wordsworth, 
1932, p. 167, calls them “poems which give expression to some passion that is too strong 
to be merely visionary and too idealistic to be associated with mundane emotions.” 

% John D. Rea, Stud. in Phil. xxvmt, No. 4 (January, 1931), 118-135. 

* First printed in Notes and Queries (July 24, 1869): 

He lived amidst th’ untrodden ways 
To Rydal Lake that lead: 
A bard whom there were none to praise 
And very few to read. &c. 
* The Profession of Poetry (1929), 78-92. 
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tions.” And when the older poet sent, in 1814, a copy of his poems whose 
“bright and striking passages’”’ Wordsworth had long admired, the lat- 
ter wrote in thanks:* 


There is a pretty piece in which you have done me the honour of imitating me 
towards the conclusion particularly, where you must have remembered the 
Highland Girl. 


To Rogers’ later presentation copy Wordsworth paid the tribute of say- 
ing that the poems would 


be nowhere more prized than in this house . . . I cannot forbear adding that as 
several of the poems are among my oldest and dearest acquaintances in the 
literature of our day, such an elegant edition of them, with their illustrations, 
must to me be peculiarly acceptable.*” 


“THE GLOW-WORM” 


In addition to the group under discussion the name ‘“‘Lucy”’ may be 
said to have served the poet in only two other connections: in “Lucy 
Gray,” whose origin is familiar in Dorothy’s anecdote; and in ‘“‘The 
Glow-worm,” written April 12, 1802, on a ride to Barnard Castle. ‘‘The 
incident of this poem,’”’ Wordsworth wrote Coleridge of the latter, “‘took 
place about seven years ago between my sister and me”’ (he had settled 
with Dorothy at Racedown in the autumn of 1795). And Dorothy’s 
Journals for April 20, 1802, tell of its composition just eight days be- 
fore. In manuscript the ‘‘my Love”’ of stanzas 1 and 4 becomes ‘‘Emma”’ 
in the last (5): 

The whole next day, I hoped, and hoped with fear; 
At night the Glow-worm shone beneath the Tree: 
I led my Emma to the spot, ‘Look here!” 

Oh! joy it was for her, and joy for me! 


But it was the printed version which first substituted ‘“‘Lucy.””* There 
are, of course, certain similarities with the Lucy group proper; there is an 
orchard, and the poet (as in ‘“‘Strange fits of passion’’) approaches his 
love’s dwelling on horseback. But ‘““The Glow-worm”’ was written three 


% Letters, 1, 31. Rogers’ poem here alluded to was “Written in the Highlands of Scot- 
land: September 2, 1812.” 

27 In 1834 (Letters, 111, 38-39). See also his remarks to Professor Reed in 1845, on Rogers’ 
and Bowles’ reputations when he was but a schoolboy (Ibid., m1, 319). 

28 Poems (1807), 1, 74-75 (preceding ‘‘I travell’d among unknown men”’). It was never 
reprinted, probably because of the ridicule it invited; “the Simpliciad makes much of 
Poets who 


With fervent welcome greet the glow-worm’s flame, 
Put it to bed and bless it by its name.” 
—Poems (1807), ed. Darbyshire, pp. 369-370. 
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years later and in far different stanza than the Lucy group and ‘“‘Lucy 
Gray”: in form and mood it has little relation to the famous requiems; 
its “Lucy” appears rather to be a wholly fortuitous pseudonym, used 
perhaps more for alliteration than for concealment. 


“LUCY GRAY” 


The ballad of ‘“Lucy Gray,” on the other hand, has certain urgent 
claims to inclusion in the canon. Written at Goslar in the same Com- 
mon Measure, on an incident told the poet by Dorothy, its spiritualized 
character (as Wordsworth told Miss Fenwick) illustrates ‘‘the imagina- 
tive influences” brought to bear upon Crabbe’s ‘“‘matter-of-fact hand- 
ling” of similar objects of common life. And, as has been suggested,”* a 
coupling of the first three and last two stanzas (the framework of the 
narrative) results in a perfect “Lucy” poem.*® The Fenwick note, how- 
ever, accounts for ‘““Lucy Gray,” whereas the poet’s loss of memory, or— 
what is far more likely—his reticence assigns the Lucy group proper to 
an experience too ideal, too intimate, or perhaps too wholly mythical 
for further elucidation. 


THE DILEMMA RE-STATED 


Against the “objective” argement that Lucy was neither a composite 
subject, a particular boyhood sweetheart, nor an idealized maiden, but a 
somewhat conventionalized heroine of the poet’s experiments with the 
popular ballad*\—a view reinforced by the presence of Rogers’ “Lucy” 
and Wordsworth’s temporary preoccupation with the Reliqgues—against 
this must be opposed the fact that such complete anonymity and detach- 
ment runs counter to Wordsworth’s usual theory of and yunctice in poetry 
which springs from real experience. 

To the even fonder speculation which makes Lucy a screen for an 
elsewhere unacknowledged romance by ‘“‘the springs of Dove,” cele- 
brated in five or more impassioned and immortal threnodies—to this 
must be countered the poet’s mysterious reticence, the morbid home- 
sickness of his Goslar winter (the coldest of the century), his forsaking 
the Common Measure after the famous experiment, and, finally, the fact 
that even the most truly dedicated spirits among poets have written 
sublime elegies with less attention to their subjects than to old, un- 


%* Eric Robertson, Wordsworthshire, cited by Harper, LT'LS, op. cit. 

* Despite the evidence of the Fenwick note, they have been considered practically iden- 
tical by one commentator, MLN, xt, 314-316. 

* For example, Matthew’s daughter Emma is the subject of a ballad lament with marked 
ee, in spirit and form, with the Lucy group:“The Two April Mornings,” composed 

1789, 
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happy, far-off things in the shaping spirit of imagination. Wordsworth 
confessed of “‘An Evening Walk,” composed 1787-1789: 


The plan of it has not been confined to a particular walk or an individual place; 
a proof (of which I was unconscious at the time) of my unwillingness to submit 
the poetic spirit to the chains of fact and real circumstance. 


CONCLUSION 


Any survey of the “Lucy” problem would, I fear, be incomplete with- 
out some new item in the come-at-ability—the term is Walter Shandy’s 
—of the maid who turned her wheel beside an English fire. But the only 
Lucy I have to add® to the roster serves but to urge further the incor- 
poriety of Wordsworth’s, for all her Lakeland setting. I refer to the Lucy 
of William Collins’ ‘‘Song: the Sentiments Borrowed from Shakespeare,” 
which appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine for February 1788: 


Young Damon of the Vale is dead, 
Ye lowland hamlets moan, 

A dewy turf lies o’er his head, 
And at his feet a stone... . 


They bore him out at twilight hour, 
The youth belov’d so well: 

Ah me! how many a true-love show’r 
Of kind remembrance fell! 


Each maid was woe—but Lucy chief, 
Her grief o’er all was tried; 

Within his grave she drop’d in grief, 
And o’er her lov’d-one died. 


Whatever else this Lucy may suggest (and Wordsworth’s ‘“‘Remembrance 
of Collins” was written in 1789; also copies of the Odes (1747) and of 
Dyce’s edition (1827) were in the Rydal Mount library) the name itself, 
it would seem, had become a neo-Arcadian commonplace, an eighteenth 
century elegiac fixture. Here once again she appears in an unmistakably 
Wordsworthian elegy, in a veritable lyrical ballad ten years earlier than 
the ““Nature’s Lady” of her same name. 

Whether real or imaginary, whether drawn from personal experience 


® Earlier Lucys than Rogers’ appear in poems by Tickell, Lyttleton, Edward Moore, 
and Chatterton (Garrod, Profession of Poetry, 91). 

*® Garrod, Collins (1928), 112. The poem appeared also, anonymously, in The Public 
Advertiser of March 7, 1788; it was included among Collins’ works in Anderson’s Poets 
(1792-1795)—Oxford ed. Gray and Collins (1926), 311-312, 317. 

Garrod, who was quick to note the Wordsworthian quality of the lyric, rather curiously 
failed to mention the Lucy. 
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or conventional elegizing, Wordsworth’s “Lucy” will continue to outlive 
all who peep and botanize over her grave. That of course is at once her 
revenge and her immortality. With Lalage, and with Arnold’s Mar- 
guerite, she still keeps her secret. And while poets may still be lovers 
her name not alone remains 

Like aught that for its grace may be 

Dear, and yet dearer for its mystery. 

HERBERT HARTMAN 
Bowdoin College 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH AND JOHN WILSON: 
A REVIEW OF THEIR RELATIONS BETWEEN 1802 AND 1817 


I 


HAT two boys of seventeen should have welcomed the most im- 
portant early book of the romantic movement in England is re- 
markable, a curiosity of literature. The letters of Thomas De Quincey 
and John Wilson, in praise of the Lyrical Ballads, probably afforded 
Wordsworth greater pleasure in 1802 and 1803 than any commendation 
outside of his immediate circle. 
In Blackwood’s Magazine of May, 1835, Wilson records how the 
Lyrical Ballads affected him at the first reading, how virtually they made 
him a poet. 


Five-and-thirty years have since fled over our heads—but in the midst of many 
changes which time has wrought in our inner world no change has there ever 
been either of thought or of feeling then awakened by the poetry of Wordsworth. 
No change—but a perpetual deepening and strengthening, and sanctifying—our 
love growing more solemn, and at times sadder, in the consciousness of the near 
approach of our life to its close... 

In the joy that then all at once brightened our whole being, and that was felt 
to be one with the joy of nature beautified by a new poetry... , in the expansion 
and elevation of our spirits we too felt as if we were Poets... It was as if an 
angel had met us on the way, and spoken to us of a new world and a new life 
even beneath the very skies and on the very earth with which we had been 
familiar in youth’s often unthinking happiness.! 


Reading such a passage we can understand Wilson’s well-known letter 
to Wordsworth, sent from Glasgow College, May 24, 1802.2 To De 


1 Blackwood’s Magazine, xxxvul, 702.—It would be interesting to know how many other 
contemporaries were affected similarly. In her Auobiograbhy (1875), pp. 78-79, Mrs. 
Fletcher [born 1770] tells how in the summer of 1799 two friends brought her the Lyrical 
Ballads. “ Never shall I forget the charm I found in these poems. It was like a new era in 
my existence. They were in my waking thoughts day and night. They had to me all the vivid 
effects of the finest pictures, with the enchantment of the sweetest music, and they did 
much to tranquillize and strengthen my heart and mind, which bodily indisposition had 
somewhat weakened. My favourites were the ‘Lines on Tintern Abbey,’ the ‘Lines left 
on a Yew Tree at Esthwaite Lake,’ ‘The Brothers,’ and ‘Old Michael,’ and I taught my 
children to recite ‘We are Seven,’ and several others.” [The Brothers and “Old Michael” 
did not appear until the second edition of 1800.] 

* This letter first appeared in Mrs. Gordon’s Christopher North (1866), pp. 26 ff., and, 
most recently, in Elsie Smith’s An Estimate of William Wordsworth (1932), pp. 52 ff. 
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Quincey’s letter of May 31, 1803,* purely laudatory and yielding, the poet 
replied modestly, expressing, indeed, ‘‘great concern” at the “very un- 
reasonable value” his young admirer placed upon his writings in com- 
parison with those of others.‘ In contradistinction to De Quincey’s let- 
ter, Wilson’s, for all its ecstacy of praise, does not show acceptation of 
Wordsworth’s poems without question. It is a commonplace to the 
reader of Jeffrey that to Wordsworth’s own age his obvious faults con- 
cealed his less obvious virtues. As an accurate contemporary judgment, 
therefore, this letter of a provincial collegian is hard to overcommand. 
For young John Wilson praised what we to-day praise in Wordsworth. 
In addition, ever keeping proper proportion by considering the faults of 
the poet in comparison with his virtues ‘‘exceedingly trivial,” he ob- 
jected, ‘‘in several cases,” to the poet’s choice of subject, and illustrated 
his objection quite frankly by means of The Idiot Boy. Superficial readers 
will ‘form an improper opinion of your genius” because of the poem; 
and, in perhaps the only immature bit of the letter, this youth of seven- 
teen substantiates his dislike for the piece by referring Wordsworth to 
Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentiments! The adverse criticism is incidental. 
“You have surpassed every poet both of ancient and modern times,”’ 
runs one of the youthful superlatives. Your poems “present us with a 
body of morality of the purest kind”; they “‘point out the proper way to 
happiness”; they “‘flash on our souls conviction of immortality.” Truly 
remarkable is Wilson’s comprehension of, and defence of, Wordsworth’s 
poetical theories.§ 


3“ Already, in 1802, I had addressed a letter of fervent admiration to Mr. Wordsworth. 
I did not send it until the spring of 1803; and, from misdirection, it did not come into his 
hands for some months. But I had an answer from Mr. Wordsworth before I was eighteen 
...”: D. Masson, The Collected Writings of T. De Quincey( 1890), 11, 59. The first draft of 
this letter appears in H. A. Eaton’s A Diary of T. De Quincey, 1803 (1928), pp. 185 ff. 

‘“ You are young and ingenuous,” ran his reply of July 29, 1803, “and I wrote with a 
hope of pleasing the young, the ingenuous and the unworldly, above all others; but sorry 
indeed should I be to stand in the way of the proper influence of other writers. You will 
know that I allude to the great names of past times, and above all to those of our own 
country .. .’’: William Knight, Letters of the Wordsworth Family (1907), 1, 148. 

5 In his Preface of 1802 Wordsworth outlines his principal objects: (1) “to chuse incidents 
and situations from common life’; (2) “to relate or describe them . . . in a selection of 
language really used by men’’; (3) ‘to throw over them a certain colouring of imagination 
..-”; (4) “and further, and above all, to make these incidents and situations interesting 
by tracing in them, truly though not ostentatiously, the primary laws of our nature: 
chiefly as far as regards the manner in which we associate ideas in a state of excitement.’”* 
Low and rustic life was generally chosen, he immediately adds, for various reasons, one be- 
ing “‘because in that condition the passions of men are incorporated with the beautiful 
and permanent forms of nature.” 

Though Wilson does not refer to “the certain colouring of the imagination” [which is not 
included in the Preface of 1800, but is added to that of 1802], he comments enthusiastically 
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The letter reached the Lake poet just a week after it was written. In 
her Journal written at Grasmere Dorothy Wordsworth notes* 

Monday, [May] 31st, [1802]—In the evening Miss Simpson brought... a 
complimentary and critical letter from John Wilson of Glasgow. 

Saturday, [June] S5th.—William began a letter to John Wilson. 

Sunday, 6th June.—We were writing the letter to John Wilson when Ellen 
came... 

Monday, 7th June.—Copied the letter to John Wilson... 


Wordsworth in his answer’ modestly enough accepts the young critic’s 
commendation for having reflected faithfully in his poems the feelings 
of human nature; but, he asserts, a great poet must strive to do more: 
he must endeavor “‘to rectify men’s feelings, to give them new composi- 
tions of feeling, to render their feelings more sane, pure, permanent,— 
in short, more consonant to nature, that is to eternal nature, and the 
great moving spirit of things.” Such a poet “ought to travel before men 
occasionally as well as at their sides.”” Whereupon he illustrates this ad- 





upon the other points. Thus he refers, if obliquely, to “the incidents of common life” when 
he writes, “You have seized upon those feelings that most deeply interest the heart, and 
that also come within the sphere of common observation,” and, “in all your poems you 
have adhered strictly to natural feelings, and described what comes within the range of 
every person’s observation.” Again, in contrasting “the flimsy ornaments of language” 
with “the real feelings of human nature, expressed in simple and forcible language,”’ he 
voices the conviction that “your poetry is the language of nature.” He considers “the 
primary laws of our nature” when he compliments Wordsworth’s choice of such emotions 
as the parental, fraternal, sexual, etc. And finally he discusses at length Wordsworth’s 
connection of the passions of men with the beautiful and permanent forms of nature: ‘“ You 
have... explained ... that wonderful effect which the appearances of external nature 
have upon the mind when in a state of strong feeling” and the “‘inexpressibly beautiful” 
idea of ‘“‘the effect which the qualities of external nature have in forming the human 
mind.” 

* Later in his Preface Wordsworth defines this last point more clearly when he again 
points out that his principal purpose is “to illustrate the manner in which our feelings and 
ideas are associated in a state of excitement. But, speaking in language somewhat more 
appropriate, it is to follow the fluxes and refluxes of the mind when agitated by the great 
and simple affections of our nature” [i.e., “the primary laws of our nature” as appears in 
what immediately follows.}—Compare Wilson: “But, sir, your merit does not solely con- 
sist in delineating the real features of the human mind under those different aspects it as- 
sumes, when under the influence of various passions and feelings,” etc. 

® Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth, ed. by William Knight (1897), 1, 125, 127.—According 
to Knight, the reply was the joint production of Wordsworth and Dorothy: Letters of the 
Wordsworth Family, m1, 435, note. 

1 The letter may be found in Knight, m, 435 ff.; in A. B. Grosart, Prose Works of William 
Wordsworth (1876), 11, 208 ff.; in N. C. Smith, Wordsworth’s Literary Criticism (1905), p. 3 
ff.; and in Christopher Wordsworth, Memoirs of William Wordsworth (1851), 1, 194.—In 
the last work the fact that the letter is addressed to Wilson is not stated. 
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mirable and unexceptionable generalization, extraordinarily enough, ‘‘by 
a reference to natural objects.” Just as Coleridge has by his poem on the 
nightingale in the Lyrical Ballads dispelled the false notions concerning 
that bird prevailing from generation to generation, just as Cowper has 
apologetically admired natural objects like the boding owl and not un- 
sightly gorse—so he, Wordsworth, will rescue idiot boys from prevailing 
critical prejudice, brought about by “false delicacy, and, if I may say it 
without rudeness, a certain amount of comprehensiveness of thinking 
and feeling.” By “‘a certain amount of comprehensiveness of thinking and 
feeling’ the Lake poet simply means intellectually smug and conven- 
tional criticism: 

Few ever consider books but with reference to their power of pleasing these 
persons and men of a higher rank; few descend lower, among cottages and fields, 
and among children. A man must have done this habitually before his judgment 
upon The Idiot Boy would be in any way decisive with me. I know I have done 
this myself habitually; I wrote the poem with exceeding delight and pleasure, and 
whenever I read it I read it with pleasure. 


No doubt this letter deserves fully those passages of commendation 
bestowed upon it by modern critics.* Yet I am unorthodox enough to 
feel that in defending The Idiot Boy from the shrewd strictures of Wil- 
son, William Wordsworth defends a fallacy that has made for failure in 
all too many of his productions. For in his attempt to rid himself of 
“gross and violent stimulants” and bring back to English literature the 
simple and the true, the poet sometimes overshot the mark and intro- 
duced the over-simple and the absurd. I wonder, indeed, as I read the 
letter, that his theory did not vitiate his whole poetical output. A young 
admirer had given him all possible praise, and, explicitly approving the 
poet’s having written for all classes of readers, ‘“‘not merely for philoso- 
phers and men of approved taste,” had objected, after all, to one poem 
explicitly. Instead of defending The Idiot Boy as a humorous production, 
Wordsworth took up two-thirds of his reply in proving, however elo- 
quently and nobly incidentally, that this one poem should please a truly 
“natural man” since he himself had taken pleasure in writing it. Not only 
has he written the poem with pleasure, he obstinately argues, but others 
have enjoyed it; poor people, moreover, easily forget their ‘‘natural dis- 


® D. W. Rannie, Wordsworth and his Circle (1907), p. 231: Wordsworth “defended himself 
as to the unfortunate Idiot Boy, in words which are an instalment of his theory of poetry.” 
—G. M. Harper, William Wordsworth. His Life, Works, and Influence (1916), 1, 439: There 
is nowhere in Wordsworth’s prose writings a plainer expression of his democratic principles 
than the part of his letter to Wilson which deals with that young man’s objections to ‘The 
Idiot Boy.’ It occurs in a passage so weighty with disregarded truth that it should be care- 
fully read... .” 
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gust” towards idiots; in the East idiots are worshipped, among the Alps 
they are considered a blessing to the family. Does not the “word ‘idiot’ ” 
alone offend?—substitute the term “‘half-wit’” and enjoy the poem.® 
Wordsworth’s reply, in short, illustrates, to me, the self-absorption that 
made him so great as a poet and so irritating as a man.'® 

If Wordsworth erred in defending The Idiot Boy by what may be 
called the “uncultured fallacy,” he was yet justified in arguing that the 
subject was a fitting one for poetry. Wilson had written that the manner 
in the poem is good: “‘the fault . . . lies in the plan, not in the execu- 
tion.” I may venture to quote a poem by Mr. William H. Davies in 
rebuttal: 

THE IDIOT AND THE CHILD 


" There was a house where an old dame 
Lived with a son, his child and wife; 
And with a son of fifty years, 
An idiot all his life. 


When others wept this idiot laughed, 
When others laughed he then would weep; 
The married pair took oath his eyes 

Did never close in sleep. 


Death came that way, and which think you 
Fell under that old tyrant’s spell? 

He breathed upon that little child 

Who loved her life so well. 


This made the idiot chuckle hard: 

The old dame looked at that child dead 
And him she loved—“Ah, well; thank God 
It is no worse!’”’ she said. 


* “The narration in the poem is so rapid and impassioned” that the poet could not find 
time to add a stanza showing the handsome person of his hero. 

10 More than twenty years later the poet shows a similar sensitiveness. In a letter of 
November 16, 1824, to Alaric A. Watts, he discusses a critique on his poetry that had ap- 
peared in the Leeds Intelligencer: ‘‘‘ Goody Blake and Harry Gill’ is apparently no favourite 
with the person who has transferred the article into the Leeds paper; yet Mr. Crabbe in 
my hearing said that ‘Everybody must be delighted with that poem.’ The ‘Idiot Boy’ was 
a special favourite with the late Mr. Fox, and with the present Mr. Canning. The South 
American critic quarrels with the ‘Celandine,’ and no doubt would with the ‘ Daffodils,’ 
etc.; yet on this last the other day I heard of a most ardent panegyric from a high authority. 
But these matters are to be decided by principles, and I only mention the above facts to 
show that there are reasons upon the surface of things for a critic to suspect his own judg- 
ment”: A. A. Watts, Alaric Watts. A Narrative of his Life (1884), 1, 201. 

From Farewell to Poesy (London, Fifield, 1910), p. 12. 
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II 


A year after his letter to Wordsworth, John Wilson entered Magdalen 
College, Oxford, as a gentleman commoner. At the end of the term of 
1806 he won, if hardly “in the teeth of three thousand competitors,’ 
the Newdigate prize of fifty pounds, the first year of its establishment 
at Oxford, with a poem of some fifty lines On the Study of Ancient Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture, and Painting.“ In March, 1807, he passed so brilliant 
an examination that he had the rare distinction of being publicly con- 
gratulated by his examiners.“ His high spirits, personal magnetism, 
social charm, and unconventionality, moreover, gave him a “most 
heterogenous reputation” at the university. All sorts of legends gath- 
ered about his name.”* “Wilson of Mallens,” indeed, was famous not 
merely for his brilliant intellect, but also for his pugilistic ability, his 
leaping, and his cock-fighting.”” 


2 See Cyrus Redding’s Memoir of John Wilson, prefixed to The Poetical Works of Mil- 
man, Bowles, Wilson and Barry Cornwall (1829), p. vii. William Bates carries over the 
phrase in his Maclise Portrait Gallery (1883), p. 59. 

18 Thus entitled by the Gentleman’s Magazine for June, 1809, cv, 550, which contains, 
in “Select Poetry,” a copy of this effusion, “‘spoken at the Theatre at Oxford, June 18, 
1806, for Sir Roger Newdigate’s Prize—John Wilson, Magd. Coll.” 

4 It is of interest that Wilson wrote his friend Fleming in 1829, “In early life I fear that 
my studies were not such as habituated my mind to the very strictest and closest reason- 
ings; nor perhaps is it the natural bent . . .”: Mrs. Gordon, p. 321. 

18 Masson, v, 274.—De Quincey in after life proved his own insignificance at Oxford by 
the fact that he never became acquainted with Wilson there: Masson, m1, 61. 

46 Undoubtedly at the time of his election to the professorship of Moral Philosophy at the 
University of Edinburgh in 1820, the attacks in the London Magazine, as well as the stories 
circulated against him in Whig publications, gave popularity to all sorts of rumors if they did 
not originate some of them. I could quote a dozen amusing anecdotes of the “ Wilson apoc- 
rypha.” Mrs. Gordon, p. 48, admits that her father “had acted along with strolling players, 
and that there was one company to which he was kind and generous.” His adventures with 
gypsies, his serving as a waiter in an inn—according to some versions for the sake of pur- 
suing a young lady despite her parents—have been frequently enough recounted. Even 
William Howitt, in Homes and Haunts of the most eminent British Poets (1847), u, 441, re- 
peats this last yarn, stating that Wilson’s father [who had died when the boy was twelve] 
journeyed to Wales to persuade his son to leave the inn. Cyrus Redding, who wrote the 
remarks in the introduction to Galignani’s Poetical Works of Milman, Bowles, Wilson, and 
Barry Cornwall, Paris, 1829, gives an orgy of fact and fableon p. viii: the most outré, per- 
haps, the tale that with fifteen other students in swimming naked, Wilson unsuccessfully 
attacked seventy laborers in the fields, men and women, who had pelted them. George 
Gilfillan may have brought comfort to contemporary skeptics when he wrote, “We might 
recount a hundred floating stories” about Wilson’s “‘ very romantic and adventurous” life 
previous to his settling at Elleray (in 1807), “‘but were assured a little before his death, 
upon his own authority, that they were, in general, ‘a pack of lies’”: A Third Gallery of 
Portraits (1854), p. 435. 

17 An amusing carrying over of the terms of cock-fighting to critical use occurs in Wilson’s 
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Yet despite his notoriety, intellectual and physical, Wilson’s lot at this 
period appears not to have been an enviable one. At Glasgow he had 
fallen in love with an “Orphan Maid,” Margaret Mitchelson,!"* and dur- 
ing his whole college course at Oxford, and clouding indeed the period 
down to 1809, the struggle between his love and his fear of his mother’s 
resistance to the match made him, with his highly temperamental na- 
ture, unhappy, at times insanely unhappy. Threats of suicide, admis- 
sions of unbridled dissipation in laudanum, appear in his letters at this 
time.'* Though these letters are written by one in his callow twenties 
they illustrate not only Wilson’s emotional nature, but an inherent weak- 
ness also. The boy’s father had left him an unincumbered fortune of 
many thousands of pounds. Apparently only the firm will of his mother 
stood between his love and him. Mrs. Gordon’s “‘filial love” and ‘“‘self- 
control in tutoring the heart” are pretty terms to explain in her father 
an imaginative morbidity, or, to put it bluntly, a downright weakness of 
will. Physically a giant, mentally a first-honors man, Wilson had a strain 
of hysteria in his make-up that made his moods of melancholy danger- 
ous things. Flaying a victim critically in Blackwood’s Magazine in ma- 
turity, when the black dog was on him, may have had something of the 
same emotional unbalance that shows itself in this love affair of the col- 
legian. 

One result of the love affair with the “Orphan maid” was the cease- 
less activity of Wilson. He walked aimlessly distances of fifty miles and 
more, roamed in the summer vacations over Wales, Ireland, the Lakes, 
and the Highlands. He even considered accompanying Park on the sec- 
ond expedition to Africa in 1804, and went to the extent of buying a com- 





Homer and his Translators written some thirty years later: “Hector is here chicken-hearted 
—cowed—crowed down— cool in the pens— fugy, as cockers say”: Blackwood’s Magazine, 
May, 1831, xxrx, 860. 

The following reference to game-cocks should clinch Wilson’s authorship of the review 
of Tom Moore’s Love of the Angels in the same periodical, January, 1823, xm, 70: 

. .. The feather’d snow (which, for its whiteness, 
In my pure days I used to love) 
Fell, like the moultings of heaven’s dovel!! 

Farther than this we cannot proceed with our quotations. This is really enough to blind 
the eyes of a feather-monger. We do not know how an angel feels himself during moulting- 
time; but we do know, that no other animal with feathers, is at that time at all disposed 
either for love or war; and that the best game-cock that ever flew, is at that time little fit 
either to exterminate or continue his species. 

1% Throughout her Christopher North Mrs. Gordon refers to her father’s beloved as “the 
Orphan Maid,” “Margaret,” or “Miss M.” I discovered the girl’s real name in some un- 
published letters of Wilson’s preserved in the National Library of Scotland. 

18 See, for example, his letter to Findlay, dated “Oxford, 1807”: Mrs. Gordon, p. 75. 
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plete sailor’s dress for the adventure.’® On October 3, 1805, he wrote his 
friend Robert Findlay, recording a purchase of land at the Lakes: “‘I have 
bought some ground on Windermere Lake, but whether in future years 
I may live there, I know not. I think that a settled life will never do for 
me.”’° In the autumn and winter of 1807, he writes the same friend from 
Bowness, on Windermere, whence he had fled ‘‘an alien in my own 
family” after confessing his love.** It was after this second visit that he 
became known to Wordsworth; his acquaintance may have begun in 
that year, or early in the following.” 


III 


A letter of Dorothy Wordsworth to Lady Beaumont, though written 
so late as the closing days of 1809, best serves to show Wilson’s first 
bashful hesitancy in introducing himself to the bard, his reverence for 
Wordsworth, and the cordial relationship established between him and 
the Wordsworths by that date. Dorothy’s charitable estimate of Wil- 
son’s weaknesses may be noted as an early example of his popularity 
with the ladies of the poet’s household, a popularity which he never 
forfeited. She writes, December 28, 1809: 


Surely, I have spoken to you (not by word of mouth, but by letter) of Mr. Wil- 
son, a young man of some fortune, who has built a house in a very fine situation 
not far from Bowness. Miss Hutchinson, Johnny, and I spent a few days there 
last summer with his mother and sister, and I think I mentioned this to you. 
This same Mr. Wilson is the author of the letter signed Mathetes. He has from 
his very boyhood been a passionate admirer of my brother’s writings; and before 
he went to Oxford he ventured to write a long letter to my brother respecting 
some poems, and expressing his deep gratitude for the new joy and knowledge 
which his writings had opened out to him. [I omit a description of Wilson’s 
estate, Elleray, and a social visit there.] He is a very interesting young man, of 


19 Mrs. Gordon, p. 60.—So late as 1809 Alexander Blair and he were studying Spanish in 
preparation for an intended expedition to Spain and Greece with DeQuincey: Mrs. Gor- 
don, p. 98. See also Note 39. 

20 Tbid., p. 69. 

*1 Tbid., p. 77. 

* Mrs. Gordon says, p. 81, that her father first met the poet in 1807. Dorothy Words- 
worth’s first mention of her later friend occurs in a letter to Mrs. Clarkson, March 28, 
1808, concerning some orphans named Green, whose parents have recently perished: “ The 
Bishop of Llandaff will subscribe ten guineas, and we have received five guineas from a 
Mr. Wilson; a very amiable young man, a friend and adorer of William and his verses, who 
is building a house at Windermere”’: Knight, 1, 346-347. 

* Knight, 1, 487.—De Quincey, too, twice visited the Lake district from a desire to meet 
Wordsworth, but on neither occasion could summon courage to make the introduction: 
“... The very image of Wordsworth, as I prefigured it to my own planet-struck eye, 
crushed my faculties as before Elijah or St. Paul. . . .”” Masson, m1, 231. 
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noble dispositions, and fine ingenuous feelings; but, having lost his father in 
early youth, and having had a command of money to procure pleasure at a 
cheap rate, and having that yielding disposition of which he speaks*—which 
makes him readv to discover virtues that do not really exist in minds greatly 
inferior to his own, which have yet a sufficient share of qualities in sympathy 
with his own to draw them to him at first—his time has often been idly spent 
in the pursuit of idle enjoyments; and dissatisfaction with himself has followed. 
He had been more than a year in this neighbourhood before he could resolve to 
call upon my brother—this from modesty, and a fear of intruding upon him— 
but since that time we have had frequent intercourse with him, and are all most 
affectionately attached to him. He has the utmost reverence for my brother, and 
has no delight superior to that of conversing with him; and he has often said that 
he is indebted to him for preserving the best part of his nature, and for the most 
valuable knowledge he possesses.... My sister has been at Kendal (we met 
her at Mr. Wilson’s on her way home)... . 


Another of Dorothy’s letters to Mrs. Clarkson, written in the year 
previous, August 3, 1808, gives a second picture of the newcomer and of 
Elleray; his hospitality and admiration for Wordsworth; his intimacy 
with the Wordsworth family.* 


I think I mentioned to you once a young man of the name of John Wilson, who 
is building a house near Windermere. He is a man of fortune, of good understand- 
ing, most affectionate heart, and very pleasing manners. The origin of our first 
acquaintance was his enthusiastic admiration of my brother’s poems, and he is 
now scarcely less enthusiastic in his admiration of my brother. It seems as if he, 
and his whole family, thought they could hardly do enough to express their liking 
to us all,—no doubt in consequence of their reverence for him. His mother and 
sister are now at his cottage, which is close to his unfinished new house, and is 
the most enchanting spot in the world, under the shade of a large sycamore 
tree, looking down upon the lake and all its lovely islands, and upwards to Lang- 
dale Pikes and sublime company of mountains. Well, at this place, about a 
month ago, we all spent a very pleasant day. Last Friday morning Mary Monk- 
house and I rose at six o’clock, and breakfasted at Ambleside with Mrs. Green. 
Mr. Wilson’s boat met us at the head of the water, and we stayed at his house 
till Sunday, when Miss Wilson brought us home in her mother’s carriage. . . . 

What do you think of a picnic upon Grasmere Island? Nineteen of us were to 
have dined there, and were all caught in a thunder shower, and all wet to the 
skin on our way to the lake side. The Wilsons were of the party. Mr. Wilson 
said to me, “I would not for the world that that shower had not come. For the 
world I would not have had nineteen persons racketing, and walking about the 
whole day upon that island, disturbing those poor sheep. . . . Our Windermere 
gentlemen have a picnic almost every day.... 


* In the letter to ‘‘ Mathetes.” 
6 Knight, 1, 368-369. 
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Viscount Cranbrook, in a conversation held with Wilson about 1843, 
records the latter’s awe for Wordsworth in these early days.* 


A poem on “The Clouds” was mentioned as one of the best in his [Wordsworth’s] 
last volume, and Mr. G— said it smacked of earlier days than the rest of the 
contents of that volume. ‘‘Yes,’’ Wilson said, “I remember his repeating it to 
me a very long time ago, perhaps thirty years, at a time when there was nothing 
I dreaded so much as his knowing that I wrote verses. I had been writing on the 
clouds, and had told Wordsworth of it, who, as we were walking, asked me to 
repeat them, as he had been writing on the same subject, and wished to know 
how I had treated it. I was horror-struck, and I admit that I told a lie and said 
I had never written any such verses. I hope it was a white lie.” 


Rarely has the Prelude received more heartfelt praise than in this same 
conversation. An “‘unpublished poem of Wordsworth’s written in prepa- 
ration for ‘The Excursion,’ on “The formation of an individual mind’ ” 


is under discussion.?” 


“I remember,” said Professor Wilson, “when I was very young, sleeping at his 
house, and when I was in bed he brought it to me to read. I read it during a grand 
storm of thunder and lightning and, whether influenced by that, together with 
the excitement of finding myself so honoured by Wordsworth I know not—but 
I thought it one of the finest things I ever read. What right was he to keep such 
things from the present generation? I hope he will publish what he has written 
of the Recluse and that poem before I die. Surely we ought to love our own 
generation more than any that follows—he ought to love you and me more than 
my little grandchild, who will be enjoying the Recluse when I am in my grave. It 
is not fair in great authors to leave their works to be published posthumously 
as if their own generation was unworthy of them.” 


A final excerpt from Wilson’s conversation of this occasion may be per- 
mitted also:”* 


How strange a contrast there is between Campbell’s recitation and Wordsworth’s 
—the former in a thin weak voice, settling now and then the curls of his wig, 
reciting without power his greatest lyrics; Wordsworth with a severe and simple 
dignity giving a tone to his recitation, which has often after hearing him on a 
hill-side walk thrilled me for days after. He has the most remarkable power, in 
that way, of any man I ever heard. It seemed like inspiration, and I could 
almost imagine that he spoke by revelation. 


If Wilson was willing to praise Wordsworth at Campbell’s expense, the 
great poet was equally willing to ridicule both Campbell and Wilson. I 


% Viscount Cranbrook, “Christopher North,” in the National Review (London, W. H. 
Allen, April, 1884), mr, 156.—(In at least one standard edition of Wordsworth’s poems, the 
date of composition of To The Clouds, as well as the date of publication, is given as 1842.) 

37 Tbid., m1, 155-156. %8 Jbid., m1, 155. 
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have not been able to fix the date of the following conversation between 
Wordsworth and Alexander Dyce. The former speaks :?* 


Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope [1799] has been strangely overrated: its fine words 
and sounding lines please the generality of readers, who never stop to ask them- 
selves the meaning of a passage. The lines, 

Where Andes, giant of the western wave, 

With meteor-standard to the winds unfurl’d, 

Looks from his throne of clouds o’er half the world, 


are sheer nonsense,—nothing more than a poetical indigestion. What has a giant 
to do with a star? What is a meteor-standard?—but it is useless to inquire what 
such stuff means. Once, at my house, Professor Wilson having spoken of those 
lines with great admiration, a very sensible and accomplished lady who happened 
to be present begged him to explain to her their meaning. He was extremely in- 
dignant; and, taking down the Pleasures of Hope from a shelf, read the lines 
aloud, and declared that they were splendid. “Well, sir,” said the lady, “but what 
do they mean?”’ Dashing the book on the floor, he exclaimed in his broad Scottish 
accent, “I’ll be daumed if I can tell!” 


The passages thus far quoted may have presented the future “‘Christo- 
pher North” in too pale a light. He was far more than a mere satellite of 
his great contemporary. According to De Quincey *° 


He divided his time and the utmost sincerity of his love between literature and 
the stormiest pleasures of real life. Cock-fighting, wrestling, pugilistic contests, 
boat-racing, horse-racing, all enjoyed Mr. Wilson’s patronage; all were occa- 
sionally honoured by his personal participation. 


Mrs. Gordon writes of cock-fighting “in the drawing-room of Elleray, 
before the flooring was laid down,”*' the main being between Wilson and 
Richard Watson, son of Bishop Watson; and George Gleig mentions 
Wilson’s silver drinking cup ‘“‘of which he was extremely proud,”® won 
for a victory at cock-fighting. He also enthusiastically sponsored a sailing 
club at Windermere; boxing and wrestling he both participated in and 
encouraged.* 


9 A. Dyce, Recollections of the Table Talk of Samuel Rogers (1887), pp. 254-255, note.— 
Hall Caine retells the anecdote in Cobwebs of Criticism (1883), p. 81. 

# Masson, 11, 432. 

*! Mrs. Gordon, p. 93.—The same authority, pp. 93-94, notes, gives extracts also from 
her father’s commonplace books at the time, in which occur various curious juxtapositions 
of the poetical and the oviparous; her anecdote of the old gentleman at church who feared 
that “the gemm eggs” in his pocket might be crushed, has been claimed for his uncle by 
William Bell Scott: Autobiographical Notes, ed. by William Minto (1892), 1, 71. 

® Quarterly Review (1863), cxim, 217. 

® According to William Litt, author of Wresiliana, etc. (1823), pp. 26, 137, Wilson in 
1807 and 1809 temporarily revived wrestling at the Lakes by the offer of a prize of five 
guineas and a silver-mounted belt. 
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Naturally his high spirits and masculine humor won him high fame 
among the Westmoreland inhabitants: “‘little Hartley Coleridge’’ in the 
future alone divided popularity with ‘“‘the Professor.” Here again one 
might easily expand the ‘‘Wilson apocrypha.” Of uncertain date is the 
following subtle anecdote.™ 


It was at the Horse-head [Wytheburn] that Christopher North made horseplay 
on a certain occasion when, as Hartley Coleridge tells us, Wilson of Elleray had 
come to the public-house with his sporting friends. They were just sitting down 
to table when he took his neighbour’s gun and fired up the chimney, with the 
result that all leapt to their feet, and when the smother had cleared away the 
whole room was black with soot; but Christopher North was so merry over this 
practical joke that the company were obliged perforce to forgive him. 


Also of uncertain date is this entirely credible tale.* 


The gardener at Elleray told me a story of the Professor. No doubt many such 
stories are rife in the neighbourhood. He had challenged five potters, brothers, to 
fight (potters are tramps) the whole of them. He led them into his sitting-room, 
cleared for the purpose, locked the door, put the key in his pocket, and told 
them to set to. One after another they were “floored” beneath his stalwart arm 
and “profound” science. At length one of them crawled along, entangled himself 
in his legs, and Wilson fell. The five set upon him together then as he lay on the 
ground, and would certainly have killed him, but that his servants burst in the 
door, and rushed to his rescue. 


Compared with Wilson, Wordsworth cut no figure. “Nay, nay, he 
[Wordsworth] was over feckless i’ his hands. I never seed him at feasts, 
or wrestling, he hadn’t owt of Christopher Wilson in him... ,’’ a dis- 
gusted builder of the Lake district told H. D. Rawnsley in 1870.* 

Thus while he worshipped at Wordsworth’s shrine, ‘‘Christopher Wil- 
son,” as might be expected, besides the ordinary social amenities pro- 
posed more vigorous entertainment for his great friend. Dorothy in let- 
ters to De Quincey of May 1 and August 1, 1809, mentions a proposed 
trip of her brother and Wilson to Wales and Ireland in that year.*’ 


May 1, 1809. Mr. Wilson came to us on Saturday morning, and stayed till 
Sunday afternoon. William read the White Doe and Coleridge’s Christabel to 
him, with both of which he was much delighted. He has promised to come again 
on Wednesday, and stay all night; and my brother, in return, has promised to 
read Peter Bell to him. They talked about going through Wales and thence into 


“4H. D. Rawnsley, Past and Present in the English Lakes (1916), p. 218. The Noctes 
Ambrosianae of August, 1830, ends with Bob Howies shooting off a brace of pocket-pistols 
unexpectedly, amid general consternation. 

%S. C. Hall, A Book of Memories (1871), p. 330, note. 

* Wordsworthiana, ed. by William Knight (1889), p. 99. Compare Note 43. 

7 Knight, Letters of the Wordsworth Family, 1, 433, 473. 
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Ireland, and I do not think that the scheme will drop; therefore you must hold 
yourself in readiness to meet them in Wales, if you should not be here. . . 

August 1, 1809. . .. You know you are to be of the party into Wales and Ire- 
land. Miss H[utchinson] still thinks of going. My brother will accompany her; 
and he and Mr. Wilson continue to talk of going into Ireland, and they hope 
that if they do go you will not draw back. They have not fixed a time, but I 
do not think it will be before September . . . 


The trip was never undertaken. Mrs. Wordsworth’s letter to De Quincey, 
written September 12, 1809, from Elleray, explains why :** 


. .. I must now merely content myself with adding a few words to the end of Mr. 
Wilson’s letter to tell you that your last long and kind letter gave us all great 
pleasure . . . I think William will not go into Wales; if my sister Sarah leaves us 
this autumn, she must be fetched by my brother. Mr. Wilson (as he has, I dare 
say, told you)** is going into Spain, so he cannot be one of her attendants. . . 
Mr. W. is with me here, as is your friend John, who, being such a favourite with 
Mr., Mrs., and Miss Wilson, and having so much of his own way and such a 
variety of good things to eat, is in such a state of happiness, that he appears in 
a character so different from his own, that, had you never seen him before, you 
might suppose him to be a sort of half-idiot . . . I am writing while the family 
are sitting round me at supper. We go home in the morning. . . 


I have quoted this last letter primarily to show the extreme intimacy of 
Wilson and the Wordsworths in 1809.‘ 

If his disciple was unable to propel Wordsworth into Wales and Ire- 
land, he did at least seduce the bard into occasional fishing picnics. Of 
probably the most famous one we have two accounts, the first by Doro- 
thy Wordsworth, the second by Mrs. Gordon. On June 25, 1809, Doro- 
thy writes De Quincey: 

... My brother is this morning gone out upon a fishing party with Mr. Wilson 
and his “Merry Men,” as William calls them. They have a tent and large store 


38 Tbid., 1, 477-478. 

9 See “H. A. Page,” De Quincey’s Life and Writings (1890), 1, 122, for Wilson’s letter to 
the Opium-Eater, September 12, 1809, inviting his company to Spain. “Mr. Wordsworth, 
who, with his wife, is now staying at Elleray, has strongly recommended me to write you 
on this subject.”” The trip was abandoned, De Quincey tells us, because of Napoleon’s 
“furious and barbarous mode of making war”: Masson, 11. 434. Elsewhere the Opium-Eater 
outlines the itinerary of the trip (Masson, v, 283), and remarks that he would himself 
have been willing to venture the journey just to be strung up by the French and thus to 
show Wilson the depravity of his hero Napoleon (Ibid., v, 284-285). 

‘© Compare, likewise, the following letter, written by Mary Wordsworth to De Quincey 
on August 20, 1809: “Mrs. Wilson and her daughters, and Miss Jane Penny and Mr. 
Wilson, were here last week; they came in part to see me, and in part to avail themselves 
of the privilege which you had given them to use your cottage. After drinking tea at Allan 
Bank we all repaired to the Town-End, and drank your health in the little parlour . . .”: 
Knight, 1, 474. 
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of provisions, and they intend to travel from one town to another and lodge in 
their tent upon the mountains. Mr. Wilson intends to spend a week in this man- 
ner, but how long William will stay I know not—most likely he will be tired be- 
fore the end of the week. At all events Mr. Wilson is to be ready with his boats 
next Thursday, and we are to spend that day together on Windermere, the day 
of dear Dorothy’s return . . .“ 


Mrs. Gordon is, as usual, more glowing; imaginatively she includes on 
the expedition the absent De Quincey.® 

At Wastdale Head Wilson’s sense of humor so overpowered him that 
he deceived Wordsworth and the others by pretending to be drowning. 
But such horseplay may be forgiven in the light of the principal result 
of the excursion, Wilson’s Angler’s Tent, the most beautiful poem pub- 
lished in his volume of 1812. Purely Wordsworthian in its love both 
of nature and of the primitive society of the Lake district, the poem 
tells simply of a Sunday in the second week of the adventure, and the 
gathering at the adventurers’ tent, pitched in a lovely dell, of the coun- 
try people.“ 


"| Tbid., 1, 465-466. 

“@ Mrs. Gordon, p. 84. The party consisted, she says, of twenty-two persons, besides 
ten servants. 

“ “When they were all on the lake together, Wilson fell backwards into the water, and, of 
course, since he did not appear again on the surface, there ensued great anxiety and con- 
fusion: at last his leonine head discovered itself a long way off,and the boat started in pur- 
suit. His face exhibited some signs of exhaustion and even distress, and before they could 
quite reach him he siowly sank, and was lost to sight for some seconds. When he next rose 
he was ever so far off again, and it began to dawn upon Wordsworth that his brother bard 
was making fun of him. The fact was the Professor could swim and dive like an otter, and 
took greater pride in the display of his muscular energies than even in his literary powers. 
The two friends afforded in this, as in many other respects, a very striking contrast. Wilson 
was personally much the more attractive: a genial, open-handed, and manly fellow, who 
won the hearts of all the honest dalesmen; nor has his memory failed from among them 
even now. Wordsworth, whose intellectual endowments were, of course, far superior, had 
no suck secret of ‘getting on’ with his fellow creatures ...”: James Payn, The Lakes in 
Sunshine (1870), p. 89. 

For another version, at third hand, of Wilson’s prank, see also Mrs. Gordon, pp. 95-96. 

“ “The following Poem,” runs the Advertisement to the Angler’s Tent, “is the narrative 
of one day, the pleasantest of many pleasant ones, of a little Angling-excursion among the 
mountains of Westmoreland, Lancashire, and Cumberland. . 

“They visited all the wildest and most secluded scenes of the country. On the first Sun- 
day they passed among the hills, their tent was pitched on the banks of Wast-Water, at the 
head of that wild and solitary lake, which they had reached by the mountain-path that 
passes Barn-Moor Tarn from Eskdale. Towards evening, the inhabitants of the valley, 
not exceeding half-a-dozen families, with some too from the neighbouring glens, drawn by 
the unusual appearance, came to visit the strangers in their tent... . 

“The images and feelings of these few happy days, and, above all, of that delightful 
evening, the author wished to preserve in poetry. What he has written, while it serves to 
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The apostrophe to Wordsworth in the second stanza is only one of 
several references to him or his family: 


To thee, my Wordsworth! whose inspired song 
Comes forth in pomp from Nature’s inner shrine, 
To thee by birthright such high themes belong, 
The unseen grandeur of the earth is thine! 

One lowlier simple strain of human love be mine! 


The poem is dedicated to Dorothy: 


O gentlest lady! Sister of my friend, 

This simple strain I consecrate to thee; 
Happly its music with thy soul may blend, 
Albeit well used to loftier minstrelsy . . . 


(Though space is limited I cannot resist quoting the following tribute to 
Dorothy by De Quincey—and Wilson,—particularly as the passage, 
first printed in Tait’s Magazine of April, 1839, VI. 252, is the only one 
not carried over from the original article to the revised Collective Edin- 
burgh Edition of 1854, as found in Masson (see 11. 296). 


All of us loved her—by which us I mean especially Professor Wilson and myself, 
together with such Oxford or Cambridge men, or men from Scotland, as either 
of us or as others introduced to her society. And many a time, when the Pro- 
fessor and myself—travelling together in solitary places, sleeping in the same 
bedroom, or (according to accidents of wayfaring life) in the same bed—have 
fallen into the most confidential interchange of opinions upon a family in which 
we had both so common and so profound an interest, whatever matter of anger 
or complaint we might find or fancy in others, Miss Wordsworth’s was a name 
privileged from censure; or, if a smile were bestowed upon some eccentricity or 
innocent foible, it was with the tenderness that we should have shown to a sis- 
Osos) 


Mrs. Gordon relates® how Wordsworth assisted its author in polishing 
the Angler’s Tent at Elleray, ‘‘where Wordsworth was then living.” 


One morning a great discussion took place between the poets about a verse Wil- 
son had some difficulty in arranging. At last, after much trying and questioning, 
it was made out between them: 

The placid lake that rested far below, 

Softly embosoming another sky, 

Still as we gazed assumed a lovelier glow, 

And seemed to send us looks of amity. 





himself and his friends as a record of past happiness, may, he hopes, without impropriety 
be offered to the public, since, if at all faithful to its subject, it will have some interest to 
those who delight in the wilder scenes of Nature, and who have studied with respect and 
love the character of their simple inhabitants”: Poetical Works of Wilson (1874), p. 257 

“ Mrs. Gordon, pp. 84-85.—See the third stanza of the Angler’s Tent. 
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The troublesome line was— 

Softly embosoming another sky. 
Mrs. Gordon also gives for this period a most interesting quotation, 
from Wilson’s commonplace book, written after a “summer day’s ramble 
with Wordsworth upon the slopes of Helvellyn” ;—the outline of a poem 
to be called Red Tarn, obviously referring to the tragic death of Captain 
John Wordsworth in his ship the Duke of Abergavenny, in 1805.“ 

The best example of Wilson’s reverential admiration for Wordsworth 
in these early years appears in his letter signed ““Mathetes,”’ published 
in the seventeenth number of Coleridge’s The Friend, on December 14, 
1809. In a letter most of which has been already quoted, Dorothy Words- 
worth writes Lady Beaumont at the end of this year:*” 


Probably before this letter reaches you, you will have received the nineteenth 
number of The Friend, which contains the continuation of my brother’s reply to 
Mathetes’ letter. Mr. Wilson sent the letter to Coleridge, and Coleridge requested 
my brother to reply to it, he being at leisure, and disposed at the time to write 
something for The Friend. 


Wilson’s oldest friend, Alexander Blair, “‘an Englishman, of a philosophi- 
cal turn of mind, with whom he had been a fellow-student at Glasgow,’ 
had accompanied Wilson to the Lakes. How much the letter owes to 
him, and how much to Wilson, is uncertain. It is more likely that the 
theme inspired Wilson than that the influence of Blair predominates.‘ 
The letter of ‘“Mathetes” is an exhortation to the lofty spirit of Words- 
worth to rescue, by his writings in The Friend, ingenuous youth from the 
temptations into which it falls in the degeneracy of the age.®° 


“ Mrs. Gordon, pp. 87-88.—The whole excerpt should be read. 

Later, on pages 116-117, the same authority refers in the commonplace books to the 
subjects for poetry contemplated by her father, with the proposed character of each. “ Red 
Tarn—melancholy and mournful” is one. Another is “On the death of Gough among the 
hills—different view of it from W[ordsworth] and Scott.” A dozen years later in Black- 
wood’s Magazine“ Christopher North” treated this subject in prose that startled the reader 
of his time, as it will startle the reader of to-day, most abominably. The ravens of Helvellyn 
picking out a dead man’s eyes, even though that dead man be a Quaker, is better fitted for 
prose, at any rate, than for poetry. 

47 Knight, 1, 486-487. *8 De Quincey: Masson, v, 282. 

See, for example, Wilson’s Essays on the Lake School of Poetry, No. II.“On the Habits 
of Thought inculcated by Wordsworth,” Blackwood’s Magasine (December, 1818). De 
Quincey suggested the signature “‘ Mathetes”: Mrs. Gordon, p. 85. 

8° What shall youth do in a society where “all which is drawn from the depth of Nature, 
all which impassioned feeling has made original in thought, would be misplaced and ob- 
trusive” (265), —where “whatever be the native spirit of a mind, it is evident that this 
perpetual adaptation of itself to others—this watchfulness against its own rising feelings, 
this studied sympathy with mediocrity—must pollute and impoverish the sources of its 
strength” (266).—All numbers in this and the note following refer to Coleridge’s The 
Friend, No. 17 (December 14, 1809). 
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...If a Teacher should stand up in their generation conspicuous above the 
multitude in superior power, and still more in the assertion and proclamation of 
disregarded Truth—to Him—to his cheering or summoning voice all Hearts 
would turn, whose deep sensibility has been oppressed by the indifference, or 
misled by the seduction of the times, Of one such Teacher who has been given 
to our own age, you have described the power when you said, that in his annun- 
ciation of truths he seemed to speak in thunders. I believe that mighty voice has 
not been poured out in vain: that there are hearts that have received into their 
inmost depths all its varying tones: and that even now, there are many to whom 
the name of Wordsworth calls up the recollection of their weakness, and the 
consciousness of their strength.” 


“‘Mathetes” writes with all of Wilson’s fire, subdued for once, as Pro- 
fessor Harper well says,” into the very style, “dignified and solemn,” of 
Wordsworth the admired—proclaiming to the world and to his age a 
prophet who will rescue the youth of the world and of his age. Unques- 
tionably Wilson (and Blair) are speaking of themselves, wishing all 
England’s young manhood to enjoy with them the heights to which the 
friendship and inspiration of Wordsworth have raised them. It is need- 
less to point out how “‘Mathetes” has absorbed the lofty ideals of the 
philosopher-poet: his sympathy with Wordsworth’s philosophy of nature, 
for example, appears throughout the composition. 

Wilson’s letter of 1802 had been the blind worship of a boy for a 
strange poet, a sort of intellectual puppy love despite the intellectul 
power displayed therein. The letter of ““Mathetes,” written after close 
personal acquaintance with the poet, is one of the highest compliments 
ever paid to Wordsworth the man. In all his later compositions poured 
out over a period of more than forty years, Wilson never surpasses this 
essay with its warmth of feeling joined to thoughtful aspiration. 

The answer of Wordsworth is ever finer than the letter of ‘‘Mathetes.” 
If his essay has less emotional enthusiasm than the paper which evoked 
it, we find in it 

. .. absolute power, 
And deepest insight, amplitude of mind, 
And reason in her most exalted mood. 


With all of his loftiest idealism and with nothing of his egotism, this 
answer, indeed, is as splendid prose as the Prelude is poetry; and in these 
days of crass materialism of one hundred and twenty-five years later, it 
has as deep a value as ever it had to the readers of The Friend in Decem- 
ber, 1809, and January, 1810. 


| Pp. 266-267. 3 Harper, 1, 183. 
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The poet wishes no ascetic escape from life.* He feels ‘that knowl- 
edge efficacious for the production of virtue is the ultimate end of all 
effort, the sole dispenser of complacency and repose”’ ;™ but, he well says, 
“Our eyes have not been fixed upon virtue which lies apart from human 
Nature, or transcends it’’;* the rewards of the world are not to be in- 
sensibly renounced but are to have their due place, though they must 
not be first. Only by intellectual struggle, moreover, can we gain intel- 
lectual power. 

The greatness of Wordsworth’s essay in The Friend lies in the fact that 
he nobly faces every day existence: he teaches self-dependence; he com- 
bines the practicality of active life with the idealism of the life con- 
templative. In a letter of twenty years later, to Professor Hamilton, he 
writes, September 26, 1830:57 


Your views of action and contemplation are, I think, just. If you can lay your 
hands upon Mr. Coleridge’s “Friend,” you will find some remarks of mine upon 
a letter signed, if I recollect right, ‘‘Mathetes,” which was written by Professor 
Wilson, in which, if I am not mistaken, sentiments like yours are expressed. At 
all events, I am sure that I have long retained those opinions, and have fre- 


% He argues the “‘inherent superiority of Contemplation to Action” (312)—but by no 
means “barren contemplation” (312)—when he speaks of “the general superiority of 
thought to action;— as preceding and governing all action that moves to salutary purposes; 
and, secondly, as leading to elevation, the absolute possession of the individual mind, and 
to a consistency or harmony of the Being within itself, which no outward agency can reach 
to disturb or to impair:— and lastly as producing works of pure science; or of the combined 
faculties of imagination, feeling, and reason;—works which, both from their independence 
in their origin upon accident, their nature, their duration, and the wide spread of their 
influence, are entitled rightly to take place of the noblest and most beneficent deeds of 
Heroes, Statesmen, Legislators, or Warriors” (312-313).—All numbers in this and the 
three notes following refer to Coleridge’s The Friend, N. 20 (January 4, 1810). 

4 Pp, 312. 

Pp. 313. 

% Since Professor Arthur Beatty has shown the importance of the answer to Words- 
worth’s doctrine of the three ages of man, the portion of the essay dealing with “nature” 
and “reason,” already treated by Professor Beatty, need not be discussed here. See 
William Wordsworth: his doctrines and art in their historical relations (1922), p. 82 ff. 

(Briefly, quite as important to youth as nature “teaching seriously and sweetly through 
the affections—melting the heart, and, through that instinct of tenderness, developing the 
understanding” (311) is reason to manhood: “she gives much spontaneously, but she seeks 
for more; she works by thought, through feeling; yet in thoughts she begins and ends” 
(310). Nature and reason together will save young manhood. “Let then the Youth go back, 
as occasion will permit, to Nature and to Solitude, thus admonished by Reason, and relying 
upon this newly acquired support” of duty (311). 

57 A. B. Grosart, The Prose Works of William Wordsworth (1876), m1, 263. (Knight, in 
his Letters of the Wordsworth Family, curiously, omits the passage quoted, as well as, inci- 
dentally, a passage in which Wordsworth says that he twice dined with Wilson at this 
period. See Knight, 1, 436-7.) 
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quently expressed them either by letter or otherwise. One thing, however, is 
not to be forgotten concerning active life—that a personal independence must 
be provided for; and in some cases more is required—ability to assist our friends, 
relations, and natural dependents. 


After the letter of ‘“Mathetes”’ there was no diminution of friendship 
between the poet and the disciple. At the end of February, 1810, Dorothy 
informed Lady Beaumont that “Wilson . . . has been staying with us” ;** 
and in November of the same year she wrote Mrs. Clarkson from EI- 
leray :*° 


. . . Oh! these poets! (Mr. Wilson is a poet.) They have such pens! and such ink! 
and never a pen-knife! and the inkholder is a narrow-necked bottle which paints 
my pen half an inch every time I dip for a little ink. . . . Mr. Wilson was with us 
yesterday, and will come again to-morrow; but he is not very much at home in 
general, being actually, as it is said, engaged to Miss Jane Perry [Penny] whom 
he follows most assiduously. He lodges in general at Wilcock’s; but I am happy 
to say he lives in a very orderly regular way, and has entirely left off wine and 
many other follies. He has lodged at home two nights since William and Mary 
came, I believe entirely for the sake of William’s company .. . 


To a somewhat later date, probably, belongs the following amusing 
anecdote delivered to the Wordsworthian society in 1882 by H. D. 
Rawnsley. The speaker had as a boy lived as page, or butler’s assistant, 
at Rydal Mount.” 


. .» He [Wordsworth] would go times or two to farm Dungeon Ghyll way, but 
he wasn’t a man for friends. He had some, neath doubt, in his walk of life; he 
was ter’ble friends with the Doctor (Arnold) and Muster Southey, and Wilson 
of Elleray and Hartley Coleridge. I’se seen him many a time taking him out 
arm i’ arm for a talking. But he was specially friendly with Professor. I mind one 
time when we was driving, me and Mrs. Wudsworth and Miss Wudsworth, to 
Kendal, and Professor Wilson was superintending making o’ a bye-road up by 
Elleray there, and he was in his slippers. Nowt wud do but Wudsworth must git 
down and fall to talkin’, and we went on: but he didn’t come, and Mrs. Wuds- 
worth said, “Ye mun drive on; he’ll pick us up at Kendal; no knowing what’s 
got him, now Professor is wi’ ’im.”” Well, well, she was right. For after putting 
up at Kendal, who should walk in but Wudsworth and Professor wi’out ony 
shoes to his feet neither, for Wilson was in his slippers, and ’ad walk’d hisself 


58 Knight, 1, 492. 59 Tbid., 1, 503-504, 505-506. 

% Reminiscences of Wordsworth among the Peasantry of Westmoreland: Knight’s Words- 
worthiana, pp. 113-114. Reprinted also in H. D. Rawnsley’s Lake Country Sketches (1903), 
pp. 50-52.—Of later date also is the following reference by Wilson, in after days, to his as- 
sociation with Wordsworth at the Lakes: “We never had in our hands the poems of Anne, 
Countess of Winchelsea, printed in 1713; but we well remember reading some of them in 
beautiful manuscript, many years ago, at Rydal Mount”: Blackwood’s Magazine, March, 
1837, xx1, 406. 
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to his stockin’ feet, and left best part of his stockin’ on road an’ a’, far enuff 
before they got to Kendal. 

“But it was strange,” I said again in a suggestive way, “that Mr. Wordsworth 
should be so well ‘acquaint’ with Professor Wilson, for he was a great cock- 
fighting and wrestling man, was he not, in his day? 

“Ay, ay, biggest hereabout,” my old friend replied. “It’s queer, but it was 
along o’ his study, ye kna. Wudsworth was never no cock-fighter nor wrestler, 
no gaming man at all, and not a hunter, and as for fishing he hedn’t a bit o’ fish 
in him, hedn’t Wudsworth—not a bit of fish in him . . .” 


IV 


On May 11, 1811, Wilson married Jane Penny, ‘‘the leading belle of 
the Lake country,” whose appearance with her future husband at a 
dance at Liverpool brought forth applause from the admiring specta- 
tors. The marriage was a perfect one. Mrs. Grant of Laggan in a letter of 
1816 writes truly that Mrs. Wilson “was actually made on purpose for 
her husband.’ Mrs. Wilson, senior, apparently, was satisfied. Accord- 
ing to De Quincey, the lady brought her husband some ten thous- 
and pounds.” But the marriage, with its steady anti-Malthusian birth 
of a child a year for five years, made the young father feel the ne- 
cessity of some regular manner of life, and he determined upon a legal 
training in Edinburgh. For the next years, therefore, he divided his time 
between Elleray and, in winter, the Scottish bar—and the Speculative 
Society—both of which he joined in 1811. Happily married, he devoted 
most of 1811 to steady work on the Isle of Palms. In September, 1811, 
he wrote from Elleray of Wordsworth’s delight in the introductory 
stanzas of that poem;® at Christmas of the same year he wrote from 
Edinburgh, ‘Walter Scott talkes to me in great terms of what he has 
seen of the ‘Isle.””™ 


Vv 


In the best of his essays and in the high spots of the Noctes, “‘Chris- 
topher North” gives, however crudely, with all his strength his joy in 
living. Roaring masculinity, Brobdingnagian humor, love of things 


#1 J. P. Grant, Memoir and Correspondence of Mrs. Grant of Laggan (1844), m, 148. 
The loss of his fortune four years after his marriage brought only closer union. “‘ Whatever 
my anxieties and sorrows are or may be in this life,”” Wilson wrote his wife in 1816, “I have 
in your affection a happiness paramount to all on earth, and I think I am happier in the 
frowns of fortune, with that angelic nature, than perhaps even if we had been living in 
afluence”: Mrs. Gordon, p. 150.—Mrs. Wilson’s later admirable skill in letting her husband 
find opportunity to write in a noisy household “when the fits of incubation were on him” 
is part of the history of Blackwood’s Magazine. © Masson, v, 286. 

® Mrs. Gordon, p. 109.  Tbid., p. 112. 
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Scottish—the dialect, the people, the scenery—lend individuality and 
some intensity to his work here. As a poet and as a writer of stories, on 
the contrary, he shows only a part of himself, and the worser part. His 
emotionalism renders the Isle of Palms absurd, and attains only remark- 
able sheet-lightnings in the maturer City of the Plague. In his poetry, as 
in his stories, an ‘‘apostolic meekness’’®—the sentimentally pleasing 
that is, the obviously moral—dilutes and renders nugatory his work. 
“The Modern Pythagorean” (Dr. Robert Macnish), though he did not 
realize it, summed up his friend sublimely in 1830: 


His strain, like holy hymn, 
Upon the ear doth float, 

Or voice of cherubim, 

In mountain vale remote... 


John Wilson, in short, is great as a humorist, startling as a critic, but 
negligible as a poet. In his versification he illustrates the faults of “‘Ro- 
manticism”’ ; he does not illustrate its virtues. 

Why, then, should his poetry be dwelt upon at all? Simply because, 
and this one aspect only will be considered here, it illustrates vividly his 
connection with the “Lake School,” more especially his connection with 
Wordsworth. The immediately following pages will show, first, how con- 
temporaries, particularly the professional reviewers, persisted in coupling 
Wordsworth and Wilson together; and, secondly, a subject not without 
its humorous side, how the two poets enjoyed this coupling. 

The Isle of Palms and Other Poems appeared in February, 1812. In the 
minor pieces Wilson’s debt to Wordsworth is obvious; in the titular 


* George Gilfillan uses this phrase, encomiastically, of Wilson’s Isle of Palms.—See his 
Gallery of Literary Portraits (1845), p. 188. 
® Blackwood’s Magazine (April, 1830), xxv, 632. 
® Thus Mary is in the ballad stanza, has its scene laid “by Grassmere shore,” and deals 
with the consolation that the beauty of nature brings to a lover whose beloved has perished: 
“‘God’s mercy,” to myself I said, 
“To both our souls is given— 
To me, sojourning on earth’s shade, 
To her, a Saint in Heaven!” 
(It may be worth noting that a poem entitled Mary appeared in Wilson’s MS. book at 
Glasgow, 1803: Mrs. Gordon, p. 36, note.) My Cottage, too, is purely Wordsworthian, or 
addled only by overdidacticism: 
For Nature speaks 


A parent’s language, and, in tones as mild 
As e’er hushed infant on its mother’s breast 
Wins us to learn her lore. 


(This piece was composed in the autumn of 1807: Mrs. Gordon, p. 76). Numerous other 
poems—such as Lines . . . on Recovery from a Dangerous Illness and Loughrig Tarn—hymn 
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poem his debt is more kaleidoscopic, but notable influences are those of 
Wordsworth and Southey. Scott considered the Jsle of Palms “‘something 
in the style of Southey,’’®* and Jeffrey echoed the opinion in the Edin- 
burgh.® Most interestingly Wilson himself in a letter of November, 1812, 
writes concerning his poems: “‘Southey would have gladly reviewed them 





Windermere and the value of nature to the poet. Such pieces, again, as Troutbeck Chapel 
and Hymn to Spring are straight didactic poems with a natural background. In Peace and 
Innocence a child carrying a lamb inspires in Wilson a perfervid joy for innocence; in Lines 
written on seeing a Picture of Berghem, of an Ass in a Storm-Shower, a donkey affords him 
moral consolation. The blind man in the Picture of a Blind Man is happy despite his af- 
fliction: 

Though deepest shades o’er outward Nature roll, 

Her cloudless beauty lives within thy soul. 

Fluently, in blank verse for the most part, or, at times, in the heroic couplet, Wilson 
sings the moral joys of nature, reminding one rather of William Cullen Bryant (concerning 
whom he printed an excellent essay in April, 1832), than of Wordsworth. 

(One poem definitely connects its author with the whole Lake School. Dorothy Words- 
worth wrote Mrs. Marshall, September 10, 1800: “‘Mr. Clarkson is the man who took so 
much pains about the slave trade. He has a farm at Ullswater, and has built a house. Mrs. 
C. is a pleasant woman”: Knight, 1. 128. Coleridge had won the Greek prize at Cambridge 
in 1792 with an Ode on the Slave Trade, and had lectured at Bristol in 1795 (admission one 
shilling) on the subject: 

“To-morrow evening, June 16th, 1795, S. T. Coleridge, of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
will deliver, (by particular desire) a lecture on the Slave Trade, and the duties that result 
from its continuance”: Joseph Cottle, Reminiscences of S. T. Coleridge and Robert Southey 
(1847), p. 14. In The Watchman of 1796 he treated the subject also: see, for example, No. 
3 (March 17), pp. 73, 94; No. 4 (March 25), pp. 100, 122 ff.; and No. 5 (April 2), p. 129 ff.— 
and his single contribution to the Edinburgh Review, July, 1808, dealt with Clarkson’s 
History of the Abolition of the Slave Trade, x11, 355. Southey too wrote several poems on the 
subject: six sonnets on the slave trade in 1794; To the Genius of Africa, 1795; The Sailor, 
1798; Verses spoken in the Theatre at Oxford upon the Installation of Lord Grenville, 1810. 
Wordsworth addressed a sonnet To Thomas Clarkson, on the Final Passing of the Bill for 
the Abolition of the Slave Trade, March, 1807. The subject even appealed, indirectly, to his 
sense of humor: in 1822 Clarkson’s philanthropic kindness to a negro widow inspired him 
and Sarah Coleridge to write a parody of Ben Johnson’s “‘Queen and huntress chaste and 
fair” : ‘Queen and negress chaste and fair!”’: Knight, 1, 189-190. And so in his humanitari- 
an poem, Lines written onr eading Mr. Clarkson’s History of the Abolition of the Slave Trade, 
Wilson treats vigorously a topic and a person well known to the “Lakers.” The pale-faced 
band of Englishmen he indignantly describes: 

Sullying the glory of the Queen of waves! 

He [Clarkson] sees that famous Isle, whose very winds 

Dissolved like icicles the tyrant’s chains, 

On Afric bind them firm as adamant, 

Yet boast, with false and hollow gratitude, 

Of all the troubled nations of the earth 

That she alone is free!) 
68 J. G. Lockhart, Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott (1837), 1, 390. 
6° Edinburgh Review (February, 1812) xxx, 376. 
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in the Quarterly, but found it impossible, without speaking at length 
of himself and Wordsworth; so he from conscience declined it.” Wil- 
son accepted the excuse unsuspiciously, but does not an ironical signifi- 
cance underlie it? 

Whatever the importance of this volume, it definitely associated its 
author with the “Lake School.’’ Thomas Pringle, an individual who was 
within half a dozen years to have considerable importance both for Wil- 
son and Blackwood’s Magazine, wrote a friend in 1812 an account “‘of the 
début of a ‘Mr. Wilson, a new recruit of the Lake bards.’ ’’7' Thomas Love 
Peacock in his Sir Proteus of 1814 evisceratingly links Wilson with 
Wordsworth and Coleridge. In the second canto Sir Proteus assumes 
various disguises.” 

Then three wise men he seemed to be, 
Still sailing in the tub; 

Whose white wigs looked upon the sea, 
Like bowl of syllabub. 


[Note.] These three wisacres go to sea in their tub, as their prototypes of Gotham 
did in their bowl, not to fish for the moon, but to write nonsense about her. 


The first he chattered, chattered still, 
With meaning none at all, 

Of Jack and Jill, and Harry Gill, 
And Alice Fell so small. 


The second of three graves did sing, 
And in such doggrel strains, 

You might have deemed the Elfin King 
Had charmed away his brains. 


[Notes on Wordsworth and Coleridge I omit.] 


Loud sang the third, of Palmy Isle, 
*Mid oceans vast and wild, 

Where he had won a mermaid’s smile, 
And got a fairy child. 


[Note.] The adventures of this worthy are narrated in a rhapsodical congeries of 
limping verse entitled The Isle of Palms, very loftily extolled by the Edinburgh 
reviewer, and very peremptorily condemned by the tribunal of common sense. 

The whining cant and drivelling affectation of this author, with his ‘dear God,” 
his “blessed creatures,” and his “happy living things,’’ which would be insuffer- 


7 Mrs. Gordon, p. 116. 

™ The Poetical Works of Thomas Pringle. With a sketch of his life, by Leitch Ritchie 
(1839), p. xxix. Pringle’s criticism of the poems, that follows, is a shrewd one. 

™ The Poems of Thomas Love Peacock, ed. by Brimley Johnson (1906), pp. 143-145. 
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able in a spinster, half-dying with megrim, become trebly disgusting in the mouth 
of a man who has no such fine sympathies with the animal creation, and is not 
only an indefatigable angler, but a cock-fighter of the first notoriety. It is a cur- 
ious fact that, as he was one day going to a match, accompanied by a man who 
carried two bags of fighting-cocks, he unexpectedly met with his friend Words- 
worth (who was coming to visit him), and immediately caused the man to secrete 
himself and the cocks behind the hedge; an anecdote which redounds greatly 
to the credit of Mr. Wordsworth’s better feelings, and makes me strongly 
inclined to forgive him his Idiot Boy, and the Moods of his own Mind, and even 
Harry Gill. 


James Hogg, who because of his enthusiasm for the Isle of Palms first 
sought out Wilson as a friend, wrote Byron in February, 1816: 


. .. Wilson is a man of great genius and fancy, but he is intoxicated with Words- 
worth and a perfect dreamer of moons, ships, seas, and solitude. Were it not for 
this antihydrophobia (forgive my mangling of that long Greek word), I do not 
know what he might not be capable of. 


The professional critics likewise confidently numbered Wilson with the 
“Lake School,’ and either scoffed at him as a member of that group, 
or, like Jeffrey, warned him of the insidious influence of his associates, 
fathered his faults upon them, and showed a readiness to praise what are 
deemed his virtues at the expense of his “‘inspirer,”” Wordsworth. “I find 
that people distrust their own judgment more than I had ever believed 


™ R. E. Prothero, Works of Lord Byron. Letters and Journals (1898-1904), m1, 396. 

In Hogg’s Poetic Mirror (1816) three poems are attributed to “J. Wilson”: The Morning 
Star, or the Steam-Boat of Alloa, and The Stranded Ship, in the lilting measure of the Isle 
of Palms; and Hymn to the Moon, in blank verse. In two other poems, also, by“ W. Words- 
worth,” The Flying Tailor and The Stranger, two most clever parodies of Wordsworth’s 
feebler style, Wilson is introduced. Here are a few lines from the latter poem: 

. . . He too of the Palmy Isle, 
The man of plagues, horrors, and miseries, 
Disgrace of that sweet school, that tuneful choir 
Named from these peaceful waters .. . 

% Thus J. T. Coleridge, reviewing Coleridge’s Remorse in the Quarterly (April, 1814), 
XI, 181, couples Wordsworth and Wilson thus: 

. . “Heaven lies about us in our infancy,” says Mr. Wordsworth, in a passage which 
strikingly exemplifies the power of imaginative poetry; and Mr. Wilson, on seeing an in- 
fant asleep, exclaims: 

Thou smil’st as if thy thoughts were soaring 

To heaven, and heaven’s God adoring: 

And who can tell what visions high 

May bless an infant’s sleeping eye! 
Rarely have two more incongruously unequal poems been thus brought together. (For 
authorship of the article, see the appendix of W. Graham’s Tory Criticism in the Quarterly 
Review, 1809-1853 (1921).) 
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possible,” wrote the outraged but rapidly maturing young poet, “and 
durst not admire any thing till they can quote authorities.” 

The Eclectic Review, organ of the Dissenters, started its article with 
these paragraphs: 


We had hoped, from the fate of Mr. Wordsworth’s last volumes, that the 
breathings and sensibilities of a certain school of poets were at an end; or, at 
least, that, finding the public possessed [sic] of robuster feelings and nerves of 
more vulgar endurance, they regarded us now with pity or with scorn,—as 
beings utterly unworthy of their care and their poetry, who might solace our- 
selves as we were able with Shakspeare and Spenser, and Milton, and Pope. We 
had not read three pages of the work of which we are now to give some account, 
before we found ourselves undeceived. 

Before we state what Mr. Wilson has done, we cannot but indulge ourselves 
a moment in the thought of what he might have done. With a warm heart, with 
the most amiable benevolence, with a devout love of nature, with an exquisite 
feeling of moral beauty, with a great command of diction;—with all this, had 
but his sensibilities been judiciously restrained, and his taste properly formed, 
he might certainly have become a lasting favourite with the public. As it is, we 
fear—but we will not anticipate the judgement of our readers. 


The reviewer emphasizes “‘a certain flimsy tawdriness that runs through 
the whole” Isle of Palms,” but praises the minor poems, which cannot 
but “excite in our readers an affection for the author.”’* One interesting 
incidental element in the critique is the consistent praise of Southey at 
the expense of Wilson. 

The Whig Monthly Review of May, 1812, was less mildly inclined. A 
sentence in the opening paragraph runs:”® 


Mr. Southey [!] has written verses to a leech-finder, Mr. Coleridge has addressed 
a sonnet [!] to a young ass, and we shall not be surprised if Mr. Wilson’s next 
poem, instead of celebrating a speculating Miss and a guinea-pig, should carry 
some mysterious Chelsea-pensioner down the Thames in a coal-barge, to culti- 
vate a love-adventure in the Isle of Dogs. 


The critic ends with advice to the poet “‘to burn all his present models” 
and “‘to apply himself to Dryden, Pope, and Johnson. . . .’’*? 

Wilson wrote his publisher Smith regarding the Isle of Palms in a let- 
ter of April 1, 1812, “Jeffrey likes it much; but will very likely abuse it 


™ Mrs. Gordon, p. 114. % Electic Review (January, 1813), xvu, 22. 

™ Tbid., p. 27. 18 Tbid., p. 34. 

1 Monthly Review, second series (May, 1812), txvmt, 35. 

% Tbid., p. 38.—The critic of the Isle of Palms in the Literary Panorama (August, 1812), 
xm, 215-9, laments that Wilson has copied the weaker element in Scott. The reviewer pre- 
fers the Angler's Tent, ten stanzas of which he quotes. 
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for all that” ;*' and a month later, “‘Jeffrey’s review is beggarly. . . .”™ 
Jeffrey himself wrote Mrs. Waddington, March 28, 1812: 


There are some wild poems published here by a lad of the name of Wilson— 
a seraph of the Lake School—and very amiable. Lord Byron has also published 
a quarto of a strange sort of gloomy, misanthropical poetry— but powerful and 
vigorous. I have thoughts of reviewing both. 


In contrast to the two reviews just considered, the great Cham of 
criticism wrote most kindly. This critique of 1812 (as well as his later 
critique on the City of the Plague in 1816) has been most unaccountably 
neglected by modern scholars. The opening paragraphs deserve careful 
study, not so much as convincing example of contemporary classification 
of Wilson, as an almost perfect résume of what the editor of the Edin- 
burgh admires and dislikes in Wordsworth.* Indeed the first two sen- 
tences in the following quotation®™ seem to me Jeffrey’s best single judg- 
ment on the Lake poet :* 


We do not want Mr. Wordsworth to write like Pope or Prior, nor to dedicate 
his muse to subjects which he does not himself think interesting. We are pre- 
pared, on the contrary, to listen with a far deeper delight to the songs of his 
mountain solitude, and to gaze on his mellow pictures of simple happiness and 
affection, and his lofty sketches of human worth and energy; and we only beg, 
that he may have these nobler elements of his poetry, without the debasement 
of childish language, mean incidents, and incongruous images. We will not run 
the risk of offending him, by hinting at the prosperity of Scott, or Campbell, or 
Crabbe; but he cannot be scandalized, we think, if we refer him to the example 
of the dutiful disciple and fervent admirer who is now before us; and entreat him 
to consider whether he may not conscientiously abstain from those peculiarities 
which even Mr. Wilson has not thought it safe to imitate. 


The reviewer goes on to point out faults which Wilson shares with his 
school: his diction is faulty; ‘‘he is occasionally mystical, and not seldom 
childish.” But he shows an “open sociality” in contrast to the self- 
esteem and “offensive assumption of exclusive taste, judgment and 
morality which pervades most of the writings of this tuneful brother- 
hood.” 

Inasmuch as this last point receives amplification in Jeffrey’s review 
of the City of the Plague in 1816, we may conveniently consider first the 


81 Mrs. Gordon, p. 114. ® Tbid., p. 115. 

3 “George Paston,” Side-Lights on the Georgian Period (1902), p. 47. 

* Originally I had intended quoting Jeffrey’s first two paragraphs entire. But since only 
recently I have seen Miss Elsie Smith’s An Estimate of William Wordsworth (1932), I 
limit myself to the brief excerpt below. 88 Edinburgh Review, x1x, 375. 

% Perhaps the closing remarks on the Excursion are equally fine. See the Edinburgh 
Review, xxv, 29, from “When we look back’’ to “condemned to pick them.” 
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contemporary treatment of this poem, and then pause to see whether or 
not Wordsworth was ‘‘scandalized” by having the poetry of his ‘dutiful 
disciple and fervent admirer’”’ preferred to his own. 

The City of the Plague, a Poe-esque tale in dramatic form, shows a dis- 
tinct advance over the Isle of Palms of 1812. As sprawling in plot and as 
conventional in characterization, it has a wider sweep; it possesses 
powerful description, macabre and dreadful instead of pretty and tropi- 
cal. Only a slight part of the poem is sentimentalized Wordsworth: 
Magdalene, the maid of Westmoreland, is the one element of debt; and 
not only has the author outgrown the Lake poets, but he shows, par- 
ticularly in the scenes where the main characters do not appear, imagina- 
tive power that, however hollow and rhetorical, and however buried in 
diffuseness, proves definitely his strength. It is not altogether surprising 
that one of the Russian Pushkin’s “Little Tragedies,” The Feast during 
the Plague, “is merely a translation of a scene from Wilson’s play.’’®” 

If Lady Charlotte Bury felt Wilson’s title ‘rather alluring in a horrible 
way,’’®* Southey on the other hand was disgusted with the choice of sub- 
ject. ‘‘Is there not something monstrous,”’ he wrote Wynn, December 7, 
1816, ‘‘in taking such a subject as the Plague in a Great City? Surely it 
is out-Germanising the Germans... .”’** Byron, differing as might be 
expected from the laureate as well in criticism as in morals, felt some 
enthusiasm for the production. “‘Wilson never did well till he set up for 
himself in the City of the Plague,” he wrote in March, 1820.%° 

The reviewers were more united in their opinion of the piece. They 
were all shocked by its subject, they all admired certain passages, and 
they were all, except Jeffrey, firmly convinced that Wilson still showed 
the influence of the ‘Lake School.” 


87 Prince D. S. Mirsky, Pushkin (1926), p. 167. 
88 Lady Charlotte Bury, The Diary of a Lady-in-Waiting ed. by A. Francis Steuart 
1908), 11, 260. 

8 C. C. Southey, Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey (1850), tv, 227. 

% Reply to Blackwood’s Magazine: Prothero, tv, 494. In the same year Byron wrote in 
his Preface to Marino Faliero: “... Surely there is dramatic power somewhere, where 
Joanna Baillie, and Milman, and John Wilson exist. The ‘City of the Plague’ and the 
‘Fall of Jerusalem’ are full of the best materiel for tragedy that has been seen since Horace 
Walpole, except passages of Ethwald and De Montf. 

* T have just discovered another exception in the critic of the Literary Panorama, No- 
vember, 1816, who writes: “In his cast of thought, in his phraseology, and manner, Mr. 
Wilson has evidently copied our early dramatists . . .”” New Series, v, 243. In 1827, the 
writer of an article on The Poetry of Professor Wilson, in The Literary Magnet, New Series, 
m1, 73-84, calls Wilson a disciple of Wordsworth, p. 73, and points out that he follows the 
Greek dramatists and Woedeworth, “between whom a more striking affinity exists than 
has generally been suspected .. .” p. 84. 

At the beginning of a critique « on Wilson’s and Lockhart’s novels in Knight’s Quarterly 
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“Out of ‘The Isle of Palms,’ ” writes the critic of the Monthly Review, 
March, 1817, ‘from the bosom of the retreat of the fraternity of Water- 
Poets (as a sort of appendage to the ramifications of the ‘Lake Society,’) 
has grown the present singular excrescence. . . .”* He goes on to find 
fault with the extra syllables in Wilson’s verse: extra syllables, he in- 
sists, characterize the ‘Lake School”—witness Southey’s fondness for 
George Wither.™ The critic continues: 


whether he [Wilson] deems it necessary to tread in the exact footsteps of his 
great precursor and evident model, Mr. Wordsworth, and is therefore “prosaic 
upon principle,” we know not: but, certainly, many of his phrases are adapted 
only to the familiar tone of conversation, and leave all the ideal beauty and orna- 
mented charm of poetry entirely out of the question.” 


The parting advice of the magazine, exactly similar to its earlier advice 
regarding the Jsle of Palms, is this: “Let him not aim at singularity, or 
rather at Lakery, and he will reach distinction.” 

Whereas this critic objects to the familiar conversational phrases 
which destroy the “ornamented charm of poetry,” a fault carried over 
from Wordsworth, the author of a eulogistic critique in the Scots Maga- 
zine a year earlier, objected to the “false ornament,” the “too great 
luxuriancy of words,” in the poem—a fault carried over from the “Lake 
School.’ Neither critic apparently can, for the life of him, point out any 
specific debt in the City of the Plague to the “Lakers”; each therefore 
antithetically generalizes on the debt of the “singular excrescence’”’ to the 
“Lakers” in respect to diction, and the critic of the Monthly, instead of 
realizing that Wilson might have borrowed his “extra syllables” direct 
from George Wither, whom he knew,” insists that he gets the trick from 
Southey, who has copied it from Wither! Both critics are not unsym- 
pathetic towards the heroine Magdalene, the one character that depends 





Magazine of June-October, 1823,‘ Edward Haselfoot” (W.S. Walker) perfectly summarizes 
the general attitude of contemporary reviewers. Wilson, he declares, “‘is essentially of the 
Lake School, and more especially a follower of Wordsworth although strong traces of 
Coleridge are likewise discoverable ...,” pp. 18-19. Walker admits he had not the 
courage to read the City of the Plague when it appeared: “ We cannot doubt, however, that 
it contained a great deal of poetry, and much natural beauty; and, at all events, it was de- 


cidedly W ordsworthian . . . ,’’ p. 19. Italics mine. 
% Monthly Review, March, 1817, txxxm, 244. 8 Tbid., xxx, 249. 
% Tbid., txxxm1, 250. % Tbid., yxxxm, 253. 


% Scots Magazine, March, 1816, txxvm, 212. 

*7 In a letter to De Quincey of June, 1829, Wilson writes, “The Plague has been often 
touched on and alluded to, but never, that I know of, was made the subject of a poem, old 
Withers [sic] (the City Remembrancer) excepted, and some drivelling of Taylor the Water- 
Poet. Defoe’s fictitious prose narrative I had never read, except an extract or two in 
Britton’s Beauties of England”: Mrs. Gordon, p. 325. 
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upon Wordsworthian, or “Lakean,” inspiration. The Eclectic Review of 
August, 1816, adds nothing to the two articles just considered. 

The redoubtable Jeffrey considered the poem in the Edinburgh Re- 
view of June, 1816. “‘Pray look at the last Edinburgh Review,’’ wrote 
Mrs. Grant of Laggan, September 12, 1816, ‘‘and read the favourable 
article on John Wilson’s City of the Plague. ... Had any one less in 
favour with them built such a city in the region of fancy and peopled it 
in the same manner, they would have plagued him most effectually.” 

Mrs. Laggan’s hint is a very shrewd one. About the time the critique 
appeared, Wilson wrote Jeffrey, and the latter replied in a letter re- 
printed to Mrs. Gordon’s Christopher North. One paragraph of the letter 
refers most interestingly to Wordsworth:* 


As to Wordsworth, I shall only say, that while I cannot at all agree, nor is it 
necessary, in your estimate of his poetical talents, I love and honor the feelings 
by which I think your judgment has been misled, and by which I most readily 
admit that your conduct should be governed. I assure you I am not the least 
hurt or offended at hearing his poetry extolled, or my remarks upon it arraigned 
as unjust or erroneous; only I hope you will not set them down as sure proof of 
moral depravity, and utter want of all good affections. I should be sorry that any 
good man should think this of me as an individual; as to the opinion that may 
be formed of my critical qualifications, it is impossible for any one to be more 
indifferent than myself. Iam conscious of being quite sincere in all the opinions 
I express, but I am the furthest in the world from thinking them infallible, or 
even having any considerable assurance of their appearing right to persons of 
good judgment. 


I have quoted the passage entire because I wish to suggest that in the 
opening paragraphs of the review of The City of the Plague and other 
Poems, June, 1816, Jeffrey may be defending himself for his general atti- 
tude towards Wordsworth. Discussing in these introductory remarks his 
“kindness” towards poets, he sums up the abominations he cannot 
tolerate. 

1. Conceit and self-admiration, when united with only ordinary 
talent. 

2. Perversity or affectation: (a) A silly ambition at singularity. (b) 
An unfortunate attempt to combine qualities that are truly irreconcila- 
ble. (c) An absurd predilection for some fantastic style or manner. 

3. Moral defect., i.e., traces of petty jealousy and envy of rival 
genius, etc. 

Although Jeffrey of course is here speaking only generally, and al- 
though he does not specifically mention the ‘Lake Poets,” the parting 


% J. P. Grant, Memoir and Correspondence of Mrs. Grant of Laggan (1844), 1, 148. 
*” Mrs. Gordon, p. 133. 100 Edinburgh Review, xxv1, 459-460. 
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shot at the “Lake School” with which he closes his article indicates, to 
me at least, that he has them in mind:*” 


In comparison with his first, Wilson’s second volume has “‘less of the peculiari- 
ties of the Lake School; and, in particular, is honourably distinguished from the 
productions of its founders, by being quite free from the paltry spite and fanat- 
ical reprobation with which, like other fierce and narrow-minded sectaries, they 
think it necessary to abuse all whose tastes or opinions are not exactly con- 
formable to their own. There is no shadow of this ludicrous insolence in the 
work before us; in consequence of which, we think it extremely likely, that he 
will be execrated and reviled, on the first good opportunity, by his late kind 
masters.” 


With this last sentence in mind we may turn back to the Isle of Palms 
of 1812. In Henry Crabb Robinson’s Diary of 1812 and 1814 several 
entries are of interest.’ 


Looked into Wilson’s Isle of Palms. ‘‘A Female Wordsworth” is the designation 
of this author . . . It is a libel on the great philosophical Poet of the Lakes to 
consider Wilson as his superior. This is one of the most scandalous insults upon 
Wordsworth by the Edinburgh Reviewers. 


Wordsworth felt similarly. In Robinson’s Diary we read again:'™ 


Walter Scott was mentioned. W. allowed him little merit, the secret of his pop- 
ularity lying in the vulgarity of his conceptions which the million can at once 
comprehend. And of Wilson, whom the Edinb. Revs. had most disingenuously 


101 Tbid., p. 476. 

1 April 13, 1814.—Quoted in William Knight’s Life of William Wordsworth (1889), 1, 
213: volume 10 of The Puetical Works of William Wordsworth, ed. by W. Knight. On Oc- 
tober 25 of the same year the Diary tells of Robinson’s visit at Cambridge: “Dined with 
Mr. Tillbrook of Peterhouse. He is an admirer of Wordsworth. He says that Wilson, the 
poet, assured him that Jeffrey, the Edinburgh Reviewer, declared to him that he is a great 
admirer of Wordsworth; and that he had attacked him, not because he himself thinks lowly 
of him, but because the public think highly of him. I had heard a similar tale before, but 
never on such good authority. Jeffrey further asked Wilson te introduce him to Words- 
worth, which Wilson refused doing. Wilson and Jeffrey are friends, and the Isle of Palms 
was sent to him in MS., with an offer to omit anything that might be offensive. It seems 
strange to me that any sincere admirer and disciple of Wordsworth should suffer such an 
elevation of himself at his master’s expense.,”’ Ibid., 11, 228. 

108 May 13, 1812.—Edith J. Morley, Blake, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Lamb, etc.—Selections 
from the Remains of Henry Crabb Robinson (1922), p. 50. Jeffrey’s praise of Wilson at the 
expense of Wordsworth is not, as a matter of fact, exceptional: in his review of Crabbe’s 
Poems, April, 1808, of Cromek’s Religues of Burns, January, 1809, of the British Georgics of 
James Grahame, April, 1810, the critic drives home his praise for each poet by contrasting 
his virtues with the defects of Wordsworth—see the Edinburgh Review, xm, 133 ff.; xm, 
276; xvi, 216. See also Jeffrey’s review of the Dramatic Works of John Ford (August, 
1811), xvi, 283, and Hazlitt’s article on Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria (August, 1817), 
xxvii, 495, 507 ff, 
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set above Words. W. did not hesitate to say ‘“‘Wilson’s poems are an attenua- 
tion of mine. He owes everythg. to me & this he acknowledges to me in pri- 
vate, but he ought to have said it to the public also.” That this attenuation 
constituted the merit of Wilson in the eyes of the Edinb. Rev., I have no doubt. 
Wordsworth’s best poems were too highly seasoned with poetry for the Scotch 
taste. These Reviewers’ over-praise of Wilson might therefore be to a degree 
honest & merely the effect of want of taste, but as the Edin. Rev. was already 
pledged agst. the Lake School, personal ill-will had begun to mix with their want 
of feeling & they were glad to have an opportunity of conceding all they felt 
they must concede in favour of that school, giving the benefit not to Wordsw. 
but to his pupil, his imitator & his diluter (Bar[ron] Field called Wilson “‘W ords- 
worth & Water’) & so obtain credit for candour in admissions which were only 
another mode of giving effect to ill-will. 


The inclusion of Wilson with the “‘Lake School’’ seems to have dis- 
gruntled not merely Wordsworth, but also, for quite opposite reasons, 
himself. In a dialogue with N. P. Willis in 1835, he spoke to the Ameri- 
can concerning the Lake district :™™ 


“T lived a long time in that neighbourhood, and know Wordsworth perhaps 
as well as any one. Many a day I have walked over the hills with him, and lis- 
tened to his repetition of his own poetry, which of course filled my mind com- 
pletely at the time, and perhaps started the poetical vein in me, though I can- 
not agree with the critics that my poetry is an imitation of Wordsworth’s.”’ 

“Did Wordsworth repeat any other poetry than his own?” 

“Never in a single instance, to my knowledge. He is remarkable for the manner 
in which he is wrapped up in his own poetical life. He thinks of nothing else. 
Everything ministers to it. Every thing is done with reference to it. He is all 
and only a poet.” 


Asked why he did not continue writing poetry, Wilson replied: 


... I have been discouraged in various ways by criticism. It used to gall me to 
have my poems called imitations of Wordsworth and his school; a thing I could 
not see myself, but which was asserted even by those who praised me , and which 


104 Pencillings by the Way, Letter cxxvii: The Complete Works of N. P. Willis (1846), 
pp. 199, 200.—Willis is a dangerous authority. In the same conversation the American 
asked, ‘‘What is Southey’s manner of life?” to which Wilson replied, ‘Walter Scott said 
of him, that he lived too much with women. He is secluded in the country, and surrounded 
by a circle of admiring friends, who glorify every literary project he undertakes, and per- 
suade him, in spite of his natural modesty, that he can do nothing wrong or imperfectly. 
He has great genius, and is a most estimable man.” Later in the same year Henry Taylor 
wrote Southey from London, November 5, 1835, of a meeting with Wilson in Edinburgh. 
“T gave him your message, to the effect that you are still surrounded by women who per- 
suaded you that everything you did was perfect, and he answered that Wi[illis] lied, and 
that no such thing hae been said by him, but that W—— had himself said something of 
the sort, as having heard it from some one else . . .” Correspondence of Henry Taylor, ed. 
by Edward Dowden (1888), pp. 67-68. 
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modesty forbade I should disavow. I really can see no resemblance between the 
Isle of Palms and anything of Wordsworth’s. I think I have a style of my own, 
and as my ain bairn, I think better of it than other people, and so pride prevents 
my writing. 

The foundation of Blackwood’s Magazine in 1817, far more than criti- 
cal misunderstanding, killed Wilson as a poet.’ Had he not turned to 
prose, it has been aptly said, ‘“‘he could have been remembered only as 
the most feminine of the Lakists.’’!* I doubt very much, indeed, if the 
modesty displayed in this conversation with Willis need be taken very 
seriously; it is amusing to know at least that Wilson in his contributions 
to Maga groups himself, on occasion, with the “Lake School.” I could 
quote a more glaring illustration than the following, from Wilson’s 
Noctes of October, 1833, but I choose it because it touches upon his poetry 
also. The Ettrick Shepherd thus addresses De Quincey:!” 


Now, sir, this I wull say for the Lake folk, that they, ane and a’, without ex- 
ceptions, excel in painting she-characters. Wudsworth, Wulson, Soothey, 
Coalrich, and yourself, sir, (for confound me gin you’re no a poet,) make me far 
mair in love with the ‘‘Women-Folk—the Women-Folk,”’ (wait a wee and you'll 
hear me sing that sang,) than Tam Muir and a’ that crew. Wulson’s gotten awfu’ 
proud, they say, since he was made a Professor; but let him lecture as eloquently’s 
he likes, frae Lammas to Lammas, for fifty year—and by the Isle 0’ Palms and 
the City o’ the Plague wull he be remembered at last. They’re baith fu’ o’ 
havers; but oh! man, every now and then, he is shublime, and for pawthos he 
beats a’. Wudsworth wunna alloo that; but it’s true, and I hae pleasure in saying it. 
To which the Opium-Eater replies: 

If, by pathos, you mean mere human feeling, as it exists unmodified by the 
imagination, then our opinions respecting the two poets coincide. But in “the 
thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears,’”’ I conceive William Wordsworth 
unequalled among the sons of song. Mark me—I do not say that the other poet 
has no imagination; he has a fine and powerful imagination. But .. . 


VI 


Two letters of Wilson to De Quincey in 1813 are invaluable in showing 
the close ties which bound the two together. In May Wilson borrowed 


105 ‘ Killed” is hardly the word, for Wilson wrote verses sporadically after 1817, and in- 
deed in the years following 1829 enjoyed a sort of poetical recrudescence. 

10 National Review (London: Chapman and Hall, July, 1856), m1, 183. 

107 R, Shelton Mackenzie’s edition of the Noctes Ambrosianae (1867), 1, 374. Wilson 
summarized himself as a poet, more modestly, a dozen years later, thus: “We at once give 
up our verses—if you are disposed so to treat them—to your indifference or contempt. 
Thank heaven! they never have been much read—far less popular; nor could we any more 
than you recite a dozen of them in the order in which they stand in print, were you to give 
us a crown. But we are in moderation proud of our prose...” Blackwood’s Magazine 
(January, 1837), xx, 121. 
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two hundred pounds from his friend;!** in December he implored as- 
sistance for his debate on Spain and the peninsular war before the 
Speculative Society of Edinburgh. “Your lucubrations on the Spanish 
War,” he writes, ‘‘will be most acceptable as soon as convenient to you. 
Perhaps Wordsworth w! write me a letter on the subject were you to in- 
form him of the public appearance I am forced to make of myself.’’!® In 
1814 and 1815 the two friends exchanged visits frequently, Wilson acting 
as host in Edinburgh, the Opium-Eater as host in the Lake district. De 
Quincey visited ““Modern Athens” for the first time as Wilson’s guest in 
1814, and repeated the visit in 1815. In a postscript to a letter to Christie, 
November 29, 1815, Lockhart writes:""° 


I dined the other day at his [William Hamilton’s] house in company with two 
violent Lakers—Wilson for one, and a friend of his, a most strange creature, 
for the other. His name is De Quincey. . . . Wilson and ke were both as enthus- 
iastic concerning the ‘‘Excursion” as you could wish 


Another friend of the Lakes, Wordsworth himself, was also Wilson’s 
guest in 1814. R. P. Gillies met the poet;™ his discipleship was as prompt 
as had been Wilson’s. James Hogg met him also. 


I have forgotten what year it was, but it was in the summer that the“‘Excursion” 
was first published, when Mr. James Wilson came to me, one day, in Edinburgh, 
and asked me to come to his mother’s house in Queen Street to dinner, and meet 
Mr. Wordsworth and his lady. I said I should be glad to meet any friend of his 
kind and venerated mother’s at any time, and should certainly come. But not 
having the least conception that the great poet of the Lakes was in Edinburgh, 
and James having called him Mr. Wordsworth, I took it for the celebrated horse- 
dealer of the same name, and entertained some shrewd misgivings. how he should 


108 A. H. Japp, De Quincey Memorials (1891), 1, 30-32.—Promptly De Quincey replied, 
May 11, 1813, “Will £200 be enough?” and at once wrote for that amount to a merchant 
in Manchester: Jbid., m, 32-34. 

109 Tbid., 11, 36-37.—Both De Quincey and Wordsworth knew the subject, for the Opium- 
Eater saw the latter’s pamphlet on the Convention of Cintra through the press in the 
spring of 1809. 

10 Andrew Lang, Life and Letters of J. G. Lockhart (1897), 1, 97-98. In an article in 
Hogg’s Instructor of 1852, De Quincey himself writes: ‘‘In the year 1814 it was that I be- 
came acquainted with Sir William Hamilton, the present Professor of Logic in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. I was then in Edinburgh for the first time on a visit to Mrs. Wilson, 
the mother of Professor Wilson’: Masson, v, 308. Compare, also, Masson, m, 435, and 
“H. A. Page” [A. H. Japp], De Quincey’s Life and Writings (1877), 1, 186-187. 

111 “ My recollection is vivid of his brief sojourn in Edinburgh, in 1814. I cannot overlook 
how, on the day of his arrival, I was kindly invited to meet him, by the late Mrs. Wilson.” 
Gillies later describes a walk with James Wilson, Mrs. Wordsworth, Miss Hutchinson 
and the poet, and outlines an interesting discussion on poets, between himself and Words- 
worth, which continued during some three hours. Memoirs of a Literary Veteran (1851), 
11, 140 and 141-144. 
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chance to be a guest in a house where only the first people in Edinburgh were 
wont to be invited . . . [Hogg adds that in his later tour southward with Words- 
worth to the Lakes, “several gentlemen fell into the same error, expressing 
themselves as at a loss why I should be travelling the country with a horse- 
couper. He was clothed in a grey russet jacket and pantaloons, be it remembered, 
and wore a broad-brimmed beaver hat; so that to strangers he doubtless had a 
very original appearance.”’] 


Undeceived by James Wilson as to the true character of the stranger 
he was to meet, Hogg felt overjoyed, 


for I admired many of his pieces exceedingly, though I had not then seen his 
ponderous “Excursion.” I listened to him that night as to a superior being, far 
exalted above the common walks of life. His sentiments seemed just, and his 
language, though perhaps a little pompous, was pure, sentient, and expressive. 
We called on several noblemen and gentlemen in company; and all the while 
he was in Scotland I loved him better and better... . 


“Towards the month of September that year,” writes Gillies, ‘“Edin- 
burgh, as usual, became deserted. Even the Ettrick Shepherd disap- 
peared for some weeks, having taken a walk across the Border to visit 
Mr. Wilson at Elleray, in Westmoreland, and to improve his acquaint- 
ance with Wordsworth.’ 

Hogg stayed with Wilson, he says, a month." De Quincey invited the 
two to dinner on September 22, 1814."° Southey also acted as host to the 
Shepherd for a few days."* Hogg writes :"” 


I was a grieved as well as an astonished man when I found that he refused all 
participation in my beverage of rum punch. For a poet to refuse his glass was to 
me a phenomenon; and I confess I doubted in my own mind, and doubt to this 
day, if perfect sobriety and transcendent poetical genius can exist together. . . . 
Before we had been ten minutes together my heart was knit to Southey, and 
every hour thereafter my esteem for him increased . . . 


The Shepherd’s admiration for the laureate continued in after life; but 
he appears to have been permanently embittered on this visit by Words- 
worth’s tactlessness. Any reader of the Noctes, perhaps any reader of one 


112 James Hogg, Reminiscences of Former Days, prefixed to the first volume [the only one 
published] of Altrive Tales (1832), cxxiv-cxxvi. The joke about Wordsworth as horse- 
dealer is told also in Blackwood’s Magazine, v, 654, note, where the mistake is attributed 
not to Hogg but to his friend R[ussell] of Y{arrow]. 

113 Memoirs of a Literary Veteran, 1, 184.— Thomas Thomson, verbosely it must be 
owned, describes some of the “curious doings” when Hogg was at Elleray. See his biography 
prefixed to his Works ef the Ettrick Shepherd (1865), pp. xxxi-xxxii—An excellent anec- 
dote of Wordsworth and Hogg appears in Notes and Queries, fifth series, 1, 157-158. 

M4 Alirive Tales, p. L. 18 De Quincey Memorials, 11, 38. 

18 The Poetical Works of Robert Southey (1838): Preface to Volume nine, p. xvi. 

UT Alirine Tales, p. cxxii. 
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of the various lives of Hogg, knows the “‘triumphal arch scene’’; yet it 
may be quoted here if only to show that Hogg’s attitude towards Words- 
worth voiced vigorously, at times, in the Noctes is not overemphasized 
imaginatively by Wilson."® 


I dined with him [Wordsworth], and called on him several times afterwards, 
and certainly never met with any thing but the most genuine kindness; therefore 
people have wondered why I should have indulged in caricaturing his style in the 
“Poetic Mirror.” I have often regretted that myself; but it was merely a piece 
of ill-nature at an affront which I conceived had been put on me. It was the tri- 
umphal arch scene. This anecdote has been told and told again, but never truly; 
and was likewise brought forward in the ‘“Noctes Ambrosianae” [of November, 
1824], as a joke; but it was no joke; and the plain simple truth of the matter 
was thus: 

It chanced one night, when I was there, that there was a resplendent arch 
across the zenith, from the one horizon to the other, of something like the aurora 
borealis, but much brighter. It was a scene that is well remembered, for it struck 
the country with admiration, as such a phenomenon had never before been wit- 
nessed in such perfection; and, as far as I could learn, it had been more brilliant 
over the mountains and pure waters of Westmoreland than any where else. Well, 
when word came into the room of the splendid meteor, we all went out to view it; 
and, on the beautiful platform at Mount Ryedale [sic] we were all walking, in 
twos and threes, arm-in-arm, talking of the phenomenon, and admiring it. Now, 
be it remembered, that Wordsworth, Professor Wilson, Lloyd, De Quincey, and 
myself, were present, besides several other literary gentlemen, whose names I 
am not certain that I remember aright. Miss Wordsworth’s arm was in mine, and 


18 Tbid., pp. cxxvii-cxxix. Compare Robert Chambers, The Book of Days (1863), 1, 477. 
Though, says Lockhart, Wordsworth “took mighty offence” at this story’s being “‘ blabbed 
in print,” he yet mentioned Hogg in kindly fashion in August, 1825. See Familiar Letters 
of Sir W. Scott (1894), m, 342. As for Hogg, despite his wrath he appears to have been 
quite ready to accept in November, 1814, Wordsworth’s Yarrow Visited for his proposed 
Poetic Mirror, as Wordsworth’s letter to R. P. Gillies, November 12, 1814 shows: “We 
think it [Yarrow Visited] heavier than my things generally are, and nothing but a wish to 
show to Mr. Hogg that my inclinations towards him and his proposed work were favourable, 
could have induced me to part with it in that state.” (Wordsworth’s various references to 
the Shepherd in his correspondence with R. P. Gillies are of interest. Thus in the letter of 
November 12, 1814, he wishes to be remembered to Hogg as well as to the Wilsons. In a 
letter of November 23 he praises the Queen’s Wake despite its “false finery” of style. “Mr. 
Hogg,” runs a letter of December 22, ‘‘is too illiterate to write in any measure or style that 
does not savour of balladism. This is much to be regretted, for he is possessed of no ordi- 
nary power.” In a letter of February 17, 1815, finally, he refers to “ the insupportable sloven- 
liness, and neglect of syntax and grammar, by which Hogg’s writings are disfigured.” See 
Memoirs of a Literary Veteran, 11, 148; 149; 146; 152-153; 155; and Knight, 1, 35; 36; 40; 
50-51.) Every reader of Wordsworth knows his beautiful Extempore Effusion upon the Death 
of James Hogg of November, 1835. Yet in the note appended thereto he describes the 
Shepherd as “undoubtedly a man of original genius, but of coarse manners and low and 
offensive opinions.” 
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she was expressing some fears that the splendid stranger might prove ominous, 
when I, by ill luck, blundered out the following remark, thinking that I was 
saying a good thing: “Hout, me’m! it is neither mair nor less than joost a tree- 
umphal airch, raised in honour of the meeting of the poets.” 

“That’s not amiss.—Eh? Eh?—that’s very good,”’ said the Professor, laughing. 
But Wordsworth, who had De Quincey’s arm, gave a grunt, and turned on his 
heel, and leading the little opium-chewer aside, he addressed him in these dis-: 
dainful and venomous words:—‘“‘Poets? Poets?—What does the fellow mean? 
—Where are they?” 

Who could forgive this? For my part, I never can, and never will! I admire 
Wordsworth, as who does not, whatever they may pretend? but for that short 
sentence I have a lingering ill-will at him which I cannot get rid of. It is surely 
presumption in any man to circumscribe all human excellence within the narrow 
sphere of his own capacity. The “Where are they?” was too bad! I have always 
some hopes that De Quincey was /eeing, for I did not myself hear Wordsworth 
utter the words. 


No doubt during a moment of confidence inspired by this visit—per- 
haps indeed as a retort to Wordsworth’s sidereal superiority—Hogg im- 
parted to Wilson Byron’s confidential letter to himself regarding the 
Lake poets. From the horrified hand of Henry Crabb Robinson in his 
Diary we read:"® 


December 1, 1816: Cargill was telling me the other day that in a letter written 
by Lord Byron to Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, in his rattling way he wrote: 
“Wordsworth, stupendous genius! D——d fool! These poets run about their 
ponds though they cannot fish. I am told there is not one who can angle. D-—-D 
fools!” 


After Hogg’s departure, Wilson remained several months at Elleray. 
That bitter enemy of Blackwood’s Magazine, William Hazlitt, recounts 
with relish the following anecdote :!”° 


9 T. Sadler, Diary, Reminiscences, and Correspondence of Henry Crabb Robinson (1869), 
11, 38. Just before Hogg’s trip to the Lakes Byron wrote Tom Moore, “The said Hogg is a 
strange being, but of great, though uncouth, powers. I think very highly of him, as a poet; 
but he, and half of these Scotch and Lake troubadours, are spoilt by living in little circles 
and petty societies”: Prothero, m, 119. (De Quincey considers this letter in some remarks 
of his on Wordsworth, mistakenly stating that it is addressed to Hogg, not Moore: Masson, 
1, 438 and note.)—Other references to Byron’s letter to Hogg appear in the former’s 
Reply to Blackwood’s Magazine (1820): Prothero, rv, 494; as well as in Southey’s second 
letter to The Courier, December 8, 1824, included in Prothero, v1, 398. 

20 4 Reply to Z by William Haslitt (1923), pp. 31-32.—Hazlitt wrote this acrid piece 
originally for the Scots Magazine, as a reply to (probably Wilson’s) attack, Hazlitt Cross- 
questioned, which appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine in August, 1818. The retort, not printed 
probably for prudential reasons in the Whig periodical, has been edited, more than a 
hundred years later, by Charles Whibley. For the article on Wordsworth mentioned above 
see the Examiner, x1v, 541, 555, 636: Nos. 347 (August 21, 1814); 348 (August 28, 1814); 
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Mr. Wilson tells, as I understand, in all companies the following story of Mr, 
Wordsworth’s particular benevolence and regard to me. 

Some time in the latter end of the year 1814 Mr. Wordsworth received an 
Examiner by the post, which annoyed him exceedingly both on account of the 
expense and the paper. “Why did they send that rascally paper to him, and make 
him pay for it?”” Mr. Wordsworth is tenacious of his principles and not less so 
of his purse. “‘Oh,”’ said Wilson, “let us see what there is in it. I dare say they 
have not sent it you for nothing. Why here, there’s a criticism upon the Excur- 
sion in it.” This made the poet (par excellence) rage and fret the more. ‘“‘What did 
they know about his poetry? What could they know about it? It was presump- 
tion in the highest degree for these cockney writers to pretend to criticise a Lake 
poet.” “‘Well,” says the other, “‘at any rate let us read it.”” So he began. The ar- 
ticle was much in favour of the poet and the poem. As the reading proceeded, 
“Ha,” said Mr. Wordsworth, somewhat appeased, “‘there’s some sense in this 
fellow too: the Dog writes strong.’ Upon which Mr. Wilson was encouraged to 
proceed still further with the encomium, and Mr. Wordsworth continued his 
approbation, “Upon my word very judicious, very well indeed.”’ At length, 
growing with his own and the Examiner’s applause, he suddenly seized the paper 
into his own hands, and saying “Let me read it, Mr. Wilson,” did so with an aud- 
ible voice and appropriate gesture to the end, when he exclaimed, ‘“‘Very well 
written indeed, Sir, I did not expect a thing of this kind,’’ and strutting up and 
down the room in high good humour kept every now and then wondering who 
could be the author, ‘‘he had no idea, and should like very much to know to 
whom he was indebted for such pointed and judicious praise’—when Mr. 
Wilson interrupting him saying, “Oh don’t you know; it’s Hazlitt, to be sure, 
there are his initials to it,” threw our poor philosopher into a great{er] rage than 
ever and a fit of outrageous incredulity, to think that he should be indebted for 
the first favourable account that had ever appeared of any work he had ever 
written to a person on whom he had conferred such great and unmerited ob- 
ligations. 


Undoubtedly Hazlitt related this incident to show that Wilson ridiculed 
Wordsworth by repeating tales about him; presumably the passage is a 
true one, though how soon after “the latter end of 1814’”’ Wilson made 
public Wordsworth’s egotism, and how Hazlitt ever came by the story, 
cannot be determined. The whole story is symptomatic of incipient con- 
tempt, of alienation, between disciple and master. 

For as the ties between Wilson and De Quincey were tightening, a 
gradual change appears about this time to have crept into the friendship 





353 (October 2, 1814). The last is signed ““W.H.” See also Waller and Glover, The Collected 
Works of William Haslitt (1902-4), x1, 572-575. These editors point out that Hazlitt 
omitted from his Rourd Table (1817) many eulogistic passages of the original. As printed 
in the Examiner, the articles certainly deserve Wordsworth’s enthusiasm. The first two of 
these original articles are referred to by Lamb in a letter to Wordsworth on September 19, 
1814: see W. C. Hazlitt, Letters of Charles Lamb (1886), 1, 434-435, 
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of Wilson and Wordsworth. The two were, of course, utterly different 
temperamentally, and no doubt a break was to come sooner or later. Al- 
though Wilson never really lost his love and admiration for Wordsworth 
(unless in his very latest years), he, a contemporary, certainly suddenly 
recognized the human weakness of the poet. Great the change form the 
ecstatic letter of ‘“Mathetes” of 1809! With the broader outlook gained 
from actual worldly life in Edinburgh, Wilson saw, for all its philosophic 
aspiration, something of the pettiness of Wordsworth’s seclusion. For 
all his later championing of the “Lakers” he disliked their narrowness, 
and said so in his writings intermittently, just as he hated, with all the 
bile of his nature, the cliquerie of the ‘“‘Cockneys,” and, later, of the 
“‘Apostles” and Tennyson. 

The first hint of alienation appears in a letter from Wordsworth to 
R. P. Gillies, February 17, 1815. The sentences quoted are, significantly, 
omitted in the version of the letter printed in William Knight’s Letters of 
the Wordsworth Family. 

Mr. Wilson has probably reached Edinburgh by this time; for ourselves, we have 
not seen him for many months except when Mrs. Wordsworth and I called at his 
house. To use a college phrase, he seems to have cut us. ... 


In two letters of the same year Wilson refers to Wordsworth as “‘the 
stamp-master.” In a jocular letter to Hogg of September, 1815, he re- 
marks incidentally :!% 

Wordsworth has more of the poetical character than any living writer, but he is 
not a man of first-rate intellect; his genius oversets him. 


(An innocent mistake by a recent scholar needs correction, as other- 
wise we might be led to believe that Wordsworth actively resented Wil- 
son’s falling off. In a letter of January, 1816, Lockhart writes: 


John Wilson walked off to Cumberland, a fortnight ago, in the midst of the storm, 
in spite of his wife, whereupon Mr. Wordsworth wrote two sonnets which I have 
seen printed at a private press here. 


Whereupon Lockhart adds two admirable parodies of Wordsworth, sup- 
posed to be addressed by that poet to Wilson—possibly ridiculing Words- 
worth after Wilson’s conversation on the bard, but much more probably 
making fun of Wordsworth and Wilson together. Fraulein Maria Cramer 
has made the error of taking Lockhart’s ironic explanation of the poems 
literally.) 

31 Memoirs of a Literary Veteran, u, 156. Compare Knight, m, 51. 

™% Mrs. Gordon, pp. 119, 134. 3 Tbid., p. 130. * Lang, I, 104. 

25 Maria Cramer, Thomas De Quincey und John Wilson (1929), p. 19: “Er [Wordsworth] 
parodiert ihn [Wilson] in einigen Versen, die J. G. Lockhart in einer Ecinburger Privat- 
presse entdeckte.”’ 
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On April 9, 1916, Wordsworth wrote Gillies :!* 


I am glad to hear so good an account of Mr. Wilson’s poem, nor has it yet found 
its way to us; nor have I heard of it, except from a lady, a neighbour of ours, now 
in Edinburgh, who wrote to her husband that she had been delighted with it. 
But Mr. Wilson knows that ladies for the most part are very sorry critics, and 
the person in question is, perhaps, not an exception, though I have no doubt 
that in this case she is in the right, knowing Mr. Wilson’s genius; and hearing 
from you that he has done so well. Mr. De Quincey has taken a fit of solitude; 
I have scarcely seen him since Mr. Wilson left us. 


Almost a week later he wrote the same friend: 


... Pray remember me to the Wilsons most kindly. When does Mr. Wilson 
return to Westmoreland? I have not yet seen his City of the Plague; the more the 
pity, for I quarrel with the title. Tell Mr. Wilson this from me, and repeat the 
two following quotations: 

But whate’er enjoyments dwell 

In the impenetrable cell 

Of the silent heart which Nature 

Furnishes for every creature; 


Cock-a-doodle doo, 

My dame has lost her shoe, 

My master’s lost his fiddle-stick, 
And knows not what to dof” 


Within little more than a year of the letter just quoted, in June, 1817, 
appeared the first of Wilson’s inexcusable assaults on Wordsworth in the 
Edinburgh Monthly Magazine, later Blackwood’s Magazine: Observations 
on Mr. Wordsworth’s Letter relative to a new Edition of Burns’ Works. 
Thereafter for many years the critic’s vigorous laudation of, occasion- 
ally relieved by vigorous personal attacks upon, the Lake poet and his 
friends, intermittently appeared in Maga. Wordsworth, as was natural, 
felt contempt for the abuse and failed of appeasement by the praise. He 
declined to read the periodical or to allow it within his doors; Dorothy 
had to peruse Coleridge’s contributions to the work in the closing months 
of 1821 by surreptitious means.'* 


1% Memoirs of a Literary Veteran, 1, 162. Knight omits all but the last sentence, m, 79. 

137 Tbid., 1, 164. See also Knight, m1, 81.—Knight omits one sentence that Gillies gives 
elsewhere in this letter: ‘‘ First, let me correct an error Mr. Wilson has led you into: I 
never saw Sir E. Brydges but once; it was at dinner, but in so large a party that I had 
scarcely any conversation with him.” 

128 Knight, 1, 162.—Compare Wordsworth’s own letter of disgust, Zbid., m. 124 and 126. 

In some articles on Wordsworth contributed to Tait’s Magazine of 1839, De Quincey, 
with characteristic tactlessness, includes Wilson’s name in 3ome of his slurs at the poet. 
One example, only, may be included here: in the article of January, 1839, he writes: “I 
shall acknowledge then, on my own part—and I feel that I might even make the same ack- 
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Undoubtedly as much by his conversation as by his articles Wilson 
championed Wordsworth. Yet here, as in his magazine-writing, he fre- 
quently had relapses. John Scott writes in the London Magazine of 
November, 1820:!* 


Now we know, for an absolute fact—and could, were it necessary, cite time, 
place, and persons—that this man... is in the habit of acting the miserable 
mimic of the individual he thus solemnly celebrates [in the Angler’s Tent]—and 
that not in good humoured, though distasteful mirth—but with the evident 
design of holding up the object of his mimicry to ridicule—accompanying the 
real or pretended imitation with ribaldry of his own invention . . . 


Tom Moore visited Edinburgh in November, 1825, and met Wilson. 
‘Wilson an odd person, but amusing,” he records in his Diary; “his imi- 
tations of Wordsworth’s monologues excellent.””° Was it because of the 
articles, or the conversation that, according to Lockhart, in August, 
1825, Wilson had not been in Wordsworth’s house for six years?™! 





nowledgment on the part of Professor Wilson, (though I have no authority for doing 
so)—that to neither of us, though, at all periods of our lives, treating him with the deep 
respect which is his due, and, in our earlier years, with a more than filial devotion—nay, 
with a blind loyalty of homage, which had in it, at that time, something of the spirit of 
martyrdom, which, for his sake, courted even reproach and contumely; yet to neither of us 
has Wordsworth made those returns of friendship and kindness which most firmly I 
maintain that we were entitled to have challenged,” etc. etc. Tait’s Magazine (Second 
Series), v1, 11. (The long passage of which this is a part is omitted in Masson: compare 
Masson, 11, 229 ff.) In a conversation with Viscount Cranbrook, September 15, 1843, 
Wilson speaks of these articles. De Quincey, he says, “behaved ill when he left Westmore- 
land, and wrote very bitter papers against Wordsworth . . . and in them most improperly 
introduced my name, parenthetically, ‘and Professor Wilson says the same,’ when I 
had neversaid anything of the sort. From this it has been said that I quarrelled with Words- 
worth, whom, God knows, I love and revere as I have always done, and am as far from envy 
or jealousy of him as man can be. I had too much pride to enter into any explanation to 
Wordsworth, but I have never ceased to love him, and his warmth and cordiality to me and 
my daughter when we lately met quite affected me”: National Review (April, 1884), m1, 158. 
In connection with the very last remark a letter of Edward Quillinan to H. C. Robinson, 
August 25, 1843, is of interest. On Thursday last, Quillinan writes,‘ Professor Wilson and 
his daughter Miss Wilson dined with us . . . ane we found them very agreeable company; 
but the cheerfulness of the Professor, I fear, is rather assumed. I understand that he has 
never recovered the shock of his wife’s death. ... Both Mr. and Mrs. Wordsworth were 
very glad to meet so old a friend. Mrs. Wordsworth has always been an admirer and lover 
of Wilson. Don’t be jealous; her husband is not”: Knight, m, 279-80. 

129 London Magazine, 1, 512, note. 

130 Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence of Thomas Moore, ed. by Lord John Russell 
(1854), v, 9. 

131 Familiar Letters of Sir Walter Scott (1894), 1, 341.—Perhaps it is worth adding that 
Wordsworth wrote a letter of recommendation for Wilson when the latter gained the pro- 
fessorship of Moral Philosophy at the University of Edinburgh in 1820. 
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VII 


No more concretely in English literature has the change from youth- 
ful worship to disillusioned half contempt been shown than in John Wil- 
son’s changing attitude towards Wordsworth. The younger man was, of 
course, most to blame. Despite Wordsworth’s cloud of self-absorption, 
every allowance for a man who knew himself to be a great poet and who 
felt himself unacknowledged by his age should be made. And yet it 
seems a pity that “Christopher North’s” buoyant personality could not 
have lent some warmth to Wordsworth’s life in the years following the 
Excursion. 

ALAN LANG StRoUT 


Woodstock, Oxford 





Ix 
COLERIDGE MARGINALIA IN A VOLUME OF DESCARTES 


LTHOUGH printed forty years ago in a once well-known text- 
book,' certain marginalia written by Coleridge in a copy of Des- 
cartes’ Opera Philosophica® have never, I believe, been the subject of any 
comment.’ They are, however, of considerable interest, aside from that of 
a sentimental kind, for of four notations—one a mere reference for later 
transcription—two have relationship, hitherto unnoticed as far as I am 
aware, with a paragraph in the Biographia Literaria, and the reference is 
to a passage part of which was quoted as a volume motto in The Friend. 
Lingering about the old book there is also a secondary aura of associa- 
tions from the reflected light of Coleridge’s genius and not to be entirely 
overlooked. The volume was the gift of Professor W. G. T. Shedd,‘ the 
editor of the first collected edition of Coleridge’s works,® to the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, because, to quote Professor Shedd’s letter accom- 
panying the gift® 
There is no place so well suited for it in this country as the shelves of the Library 
of that institution which was the earliest to direct attention to the principles 
and method of that extraordinary man, and to give them explanation and im- 
pulse in the Western world. 


Besides, the volume is one of the thirty-odd lost “works from the 
library of Coleridge’s disciple Dr. Joseph Henry Green, which were sold 
in 1884 by Scribner and Welford of New York City,” being number 11 
of that list.” And, a point of minor interest, the title page bears the signa- 
ture of ““Thomas Knight, 1798,” whom I identify as an actor for many 
years at the Bath and Bristol theatres and later of Covent Garden, 
London. 


1 Torrey, Henry A. P., The Philosophy of Descartes, Series of Modern Philosophers, 
(New York: Holt, 1892), as footnotes, with acknowledgement but no comment. 

2 Amstelodami, 1685. 

3 Not even in the only review of Torrey’s volume which I have been able to find, Philo- 
sophical Review, 1 (1892). 

‘ Class of 1839, University of Vermont. One of numerous students who were influenced 
by the chief Coleridgian of his time in America. President James Marsh. Cf. n. 6 infra. 

5 New York: Harper, 1853. 

* Cf. Nicolson, Marjorie H., “James Marsh and the Vermont Transcendentalists,” 
Philosophical Review, xxxtv, 1 (Jan., 1925), p. 28. 

7 Haney, J. L., A Bibliography of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, (Philadelphia: Printed for 
Private Circulation, 1903), p. 111, No. 92. No other Descartes item is listed among the 
“Marginalia.” It may be of interest to students of Coleridge to know that the marginalia 
of another lost item of Haney’s list I have recently brought to light through transcripts 
made by Professor Shedd. 
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Before turning to the marginalia, I wish to trace briefly what I gather 
to be the general course of Coleridge’s interest in Descartes. His own 
statement indicates 1796 or thereabouts, when he “retired to a cottage 
in Somersetshire, at the foot of Quantock, and devoted my thoughts and 
studies to the foundations of religion and morals,”’ as marking the be- 
ginning of that interest: “I was pleased with the Cartesian opinion, that 
the idea of God is distinguished from all other ideas by involving its 
reality.”* From March 23 to May 11, 1797, Coleridge had Brucker’s 
Historia Critica Philosophia from the Bristol Library, and no doubt 
grasped the opportunity to read the one hundred and thirty-four quarto 
pages of ponderous Latin devoted to Descartes.’ ‘‘While in Germany,” 
says Gilman, “‘Coleridge also studied Descartes.’”™ 

At Keswick, during February of 1801, he was engaged in “instituting 
a comparison between the philosophical systems of Locke and Des- 
cartes.’’!? That he was fresh, so to speak, from Descartes is also indicated 
by a quotation from his author in a letter to Davy of February 3: 


I have been “‘res cogitans, id est, dubitans, affirmans, negans, pauca intelligens, 
multa ignorans, volens, nolens, imaginans etiam, et sentiens.”’ 


Under the date of December 19, 1800, in Amima Poetae appears a note 
which might have been suggested by a section of Descartes’ Principia 
Philosophiae, Pars Prima, Article 1x, Quid sit cogitatio: 


Cogitationis nomine intelligo illa omnia, quae nobis consciis in nobis fiunt, 
quaternus eorum in nobis conscientia est: Atque ita non modo intelligere, velle, 
imaginari, sed etiam sentire, idem est hic quod cogitare. Nam si dicam, ego video, 
vel ego ambulo, ergo sum; & hoc intelligam de visione, aut ambulatione, quae 
corpore peragitur, conclusio non est absolute certa; quia, ut saepe fit in somnis, 
possum putare me videre, vel ambulare, quamvis oculos non aperiam, & loco 
non movear, atque etiam forte, quamvis nullum habeam corpus; Sed si intel- 
ligam de ipso sensu, sive conscientia videndi aut ambulandi, quia tunc refertur 
ad mentem, quae sola sentit, sive cogitat se videre aut ambulare, est plane certa. 


Someone may have pointed out long ago—but if so I am unaware of it— 
that Coleridge’s note of December 19, 1800, cited above, is a pertinent 
comment on this passage and can be taken reasonably as evidence that 
Coleridge was busying himself with the Principia slightly before the date 


8 Biographia Literaria (New York: Wiley and Putnam, 1847), 1, 303. 

* Mod. Phil., xx1, 320. 

10 Brucker, Hist. Crit. Phil. (Lipsiae, 1766) Tomi rv. Pars Altera, p. 200 f. 

1 Life, p. 318. 

2 Letters (1895), 1, 351 n. Cf. Griggs, E. L., Unpublished Letters of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge (London: Constable, 1932), 1, 173. 

18 Idem., 1, 345; Turnbull, A., Biographia Epistolaris, 1, 224. The quotation is from 
Meditations, u. 
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at which he was making his comparison of Locke and Descartes. Cole- 
ridge writes: 

To think of a thing is different from to perceive it as “‘to walk” is from “‘to feel 
the ground under you”’; perhaps in the same way, too,—namely, a succession 
of perceptions accompanied by a sense of nisus and purpose. 


And this is not all. There are three notes, one on each of the three suc- 
ceeding pages in Anima Poetae (on Materialists, the Ego, and the last, 
dated March 17, 1801, about Hartley Coleridge,“) which seem to indi- 
cate a sequence of speculations on this topic of thought and thinking, 
bearing out what Coleridge says in the letter to Davy, just preceding the 
quotation from Descartes:” 

I have been thinking vigorously. . .. The subject of my meditations has been 
the relation of thoughts to things—in the language of Hume, of ideas to impres- 
sions. 


Incidentally it is interesting to observe here that in the same chapter 
of the Biographia Literaria, Chapter viu1, the next paragraph after that in 
which adaptations of the marginalia presently under discussion are in- 
corporated, one finds a close parallel to the Anima Poetae note on Ma- 
terialists, just mentioned, included under remarks on hylozoism. The 
Anima Poetae note reads:"* 

Materialists unwilling to admit the mysterious element of our nature make it 
all mysterious—nothing mysterious in nerves, eyes, etc., but that nerves think, 
etc.! Stir up the sediment into the transparent water, and so make all opaque. 


The parallel remark in the Biographia Literaria on hylozoism:"” 

There is a sediment indeed at the bottom of the vessel, but all the water above it 
is clear and transparent. The Hylozoist only shakes it up, and renders the whole 
turbid. 


I would point out especially that the first (Anima Poetae) note is 
dated somewhere between December 19, 1800, and January, 1801, ac- 
cording to the marginal dating given by the editor Ernest Hartley 
Coleridge; and that the resemblance between the two statements is 
so close that it can hardly be explained by mere chance. Whether one ac- 
counts for the similarity by a simple process of ‘“‘association”’ or infers 
that Coleridge had the notebook entry before him as he penned the re- 
mark on hylozoism or had shortly before consulted it is of small moment. 

“ Anima Poetae, 11, 12, 13. 

16 One may add that the passage from which Coleridge quoted in his letter to Davy has 
a close resemblance to the section of the Principia above, and thus each would serve to 
make the other stand out more clearly in Coleridge’s memory. A reading of the two pas- 
sages in their context will make the point apparent. 

18 Anima Poetae, p. 11. 1” Biographia Literaria, Chapter vt, 1, 247 (1847). 
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The resemblance shows, I believe, that Coleridge in the Biographia 
Literaria was retracing, in rather exact detail perhaps, the course of his 
speculations in 1801.'* 

In June, 1803, writing to Godwin” about his projected Organum vere 
Organum, Coleridge includes in his syllabus a chapter on Descartes, 
but without specifying the nature of his treatment.*° After this there 
seems to be no more specific evidence of study on this author. Generally, 
so far as I have observed, references to Descartes are for the most part 
incidental, and there seems to be no reason for supposing that Cole- 
ridge considered Cartesian doctrine other then unsatisfactory,” aban- 
doning it early for more fruitful fields. Whatever interest in Descartes 
thenceforth remained was historical.¥ 

In the order in which they appear in the Opera Philosophica, the first 
of Coleridge’s notations, written in ink near the top of the inside front 
cover, reads, ‘‘De Methodo, 8, 9—The part to be transcribed is that 
between the [ ].” Just above the figures Coleridge added P, as an after- 
thought. 

Turning to pages 8 and 9 (there is an old, discolored, torn piece of 
brown paper to mark the place), we find ‘‘between the [ ]’’ a fairly long 
passage in De Methodo II, the second paragraph, which one need identify 
only by the beginning and closing words: ‘‘Sed quod ad eas opiniones 
attinet ...atque in fundo qui totus meus est aedificarem.’”’ The im- 
mediate interest attaching to this is that the passage running to three 
sentences which begins the paragraph on page 8 and precedes the matter 
included within Coleridge’s crotchets is prefixed as a motto to the second 
volume of The Friend. However, Coleridge gives a version somewhat 


18 In Biographia Literaria, 1, 216 (1847), speaking of Hobbes’ contribution to the law of 
association, Coleridge says, “Whenever we feel several objects at the same time, the im- 
pressions that are left (or in the language of Mr. Hume, the ideas) are linked together.” 
The similarity to the part of the letter of February 3, 1801, to Davy, is obvious. The azree- 
ment is comparatively insignificant and perhaps only a case of coincidence, but worth 
noticing, perhaps, in view of what has been said above. Cf. Griggs, op. cit., 1, 354. 

19 Turnbull, op. cit., 1, 270. 

2° He quotes in the year 1803 or before from Descartes’ Regulae ad Directionem Ingenii. 
Vide Snyder, Alice D., Coleridge on Logic and Learning, p. 62. The quotation is found in 
Oeuvres (Adam and Tannery), x, 406. 

41 Cf. Allsop, Letters of S. T. Coleridge, 1, 138: “‘ The idea of the mind forming images of 
itself, is as absurd as the belief of Descartes with respect to the external world.”’ Also 
Aids to Reflection, (Shedd) 359; Turnbull, op. cit., m, 18. 

= Cf. Gilman, Life, p. 318. 

% Scattered references to Descartes are fairly numerous in Coleridge’s writings. In the 
Biographia Literaria, for example, there are in all some ten references, of which four are 
only incidental. Of the rest, four include brief quotation. 

* First American edition, from the second English, (Burlington, 1831), p. 174. 
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different from that found in the paragraph which he marked. Coleridge 
gives: 

Insolens, mehercule foret, omnia urbis alicujus aedificia diruere, ad hoc solum 
ut, iisdem postea meliori ordine et forma extructis, ejus plateae pulchiores eva- 
derent. At certe non insolens est dominum unius domus ad illam destruendam 
adhortari, ut ejus loco meliorem aedificet. Immo saepe multi hoc facere coguntur 
nempe cum aedes habent vetustate jam fatiscentes, vel quae infirmis funda- 
mentis superstructae ruinam minantur. 


The paragraph which he marked reads; ‘‘Verum tamen insolens foret,”’ 
etc., and in place of ‘‘ad illam destruendam adhortari,” has ‘‘illam de- 
strui curare,” etc. 
I am unable to find any authority for these changes,* but such things 
are not uncommon in Coleridge.*% Although the note appears to be in 
the manner of direction to an amanuensis, it is clear, I think, that the 
part of the section used in The Friend was not so copied out, for the 
misreading is typically Coleridgian and not of the sort of which copyists 
are commonly guilty. I have not found any use of the “‘incrotcheted” 
passage. 

The second annotation is on Article 111 of De Passionibus, Prima Pars: 


Qualis regula eum in finem sit sequenda. 
Qua in re non magna reperietur difficultas, si animadvertatur id omne quod 
experimur esse in nobis, & quod videmus etiam posse inesse corporibus plane 
inanimatis, soli nostro corpori tribuendum esse; Et e contrario id omne quod 
nobis inest & quod nullo modo concipimus posse alicui corpori convenire, 
nostrae animae tribui debere. 


On this Coleridge comments, putting a small cross?’ in the margin for 
reference: 


This utter disanimation of Body and it’s not opposition, but contrariety, sicuti 
omnino heterogeneum, to Soul, as the assumed Basis of Thought and will; this 
substitution, I say, of a merely logical negatio alterius in omni et singulo, for 
a philosophic antithesis necessary to the manifestation of the identity of both 
—2-=1, as the only form in which the human understanding can represent to 
itself the 1 =2; is the peccatum originale of the Cartesian system. 


The involution of the phrasing seems to point to a fairly late date as it 
reflects also a mode of thought and habitual phraseology connected with 


5 The only other copy of the Opera available (Amstelodami: apud Danielem Elsevirium, 
1677), agrees with the 1685 edition in question. 

% Cf. Sara Coleridge, Bio. Lit. (1847) 1, 28 n.:“‘ My father trusted to his memory, know- 
ing it to be powerful and not aware that it was inaccurate, in order to save his legs and his 
eyes. I suspect that he quoted even longish passages in Greek without copying them, by 
the slight differences that occur.” 

37 His usual practice. Cf. Athenaeum. No. 3612 (Jan. 16, 1897), p. 86. 
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the ubiquitous triad, tetrad, or pentad,”* and with Coleridge’s insistence 
on the “principle which probably is the condition of all consciousness 
. .. the perception of identity and contrariety.”” When we turn to the 
Biographia Literaria, Chapter vit, we find an echo of the note in the 
opening sentence:** 


To the best of my knowledge Descartes was the first philosopher who introduced 
the absolute and essential heterogeneity of the soul as intelligence, and the body 
as matter. 


After a short interlude of two sentences of philosophical objection 
and one of transition, Coleridge proceeds with an elaboration of his 
theme: 


The soul was a thinking substance, and the body a space-filling substance. Yet 
the apparent action of each on the other pressed heavy on the philosopher on 
the one hand; and no less heavily on the other hand pressed the evident truth, 
that the law of causality holds only between homogeneous things, that is, things 
having some common property; and cannot extend from one world into another, 
its contrary. 


This is clear enough and serves, I believe, to elucidate the oddities of 
the marginal note, which merely reflects, as already remarked, the mode 
of “the adorable tetractys, or tetrad,” triad, pentad or even heptad by 
which Coleridge could express anything from colors to the Trinity.*° A 
note in Essay xu of The Friend perhaps gives the most lucid exposition 
in short compass, of which only a part can be quoted: 


The Identity of Thesis and Anthithesis is the substance of all Being; this Op- 


%8 Cf. Muirhead, Coleridge as Philosopher, p. 83 ff.; Snyder, op. cit., p. 70; Aids to Re- 
flection (Shedd), p. 218. 

39 Sara Coleridge here, Bio. Lit. (1847) Ch. vm, 1, 245 n., refers to Prin. Phil. Pt. 1, 
Articles 52-53, 63-64. Now in the annotated copy of Descartes all these sections together 
with 51 have small pencilled x’s opposite them. They may have been made by Coleridge, 
but I do not believe so; nor can they be by Sara Coleridge, because she refers to a 1664 
edition of Descartes. Possibly they were made by some one looking up the references. There 
are a few other noteworthy marks in pencil in the Coleridge Descartes. The famous Ego 
cogito, ergo sum in Art. v1 is underlined and there are two carelessly dashed pencil strokes 
in the margin, perhaps by Coleridge. Cf. Bio. Lit. 1, 358, Coleridge’s note on the logic of 
Descartes’ dictum. De Pass. Pt.1, Art. xvi, has motus automati underlined. This is perhaps 
by Coleridge, who comments on the article. See below. Article xvi has a considerable 
section, anima . . . corpus underlined with ‘Will’ written in the margin. Bio. Lit. 1, 214. 
Prin. Phil. Pt.1, Art. xxi, has guia non est res underlined with a note, “Neither is holiness 
res; yet God wills it, and works in man to ‘will’ it.” De Pass. Pt. 3, Art. cLxxxvu, has pro- 
ducunt casu tragici underlined, perhaps by Coleridge, who comments on the article. See be- 
low. Some of the notes and markings may very well be by Dr. Green. 

*° Cf. Table Talk, April 24, 1832.—As good an example as any, I think, is that of “The 
Pentad of Operative Christianity,” Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit, xii. 
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position the condition of all Existence, or Being manifested; and every Thing 
or Phenomenon is the exponent of a Synthesis as long as the opposite energies 
are retained in that Synthesis. Thus Water is neither Oxygen nor Hydrogen, 
nor yet is it a commixture of both; but the Synthesis or Indifference of the two; 
and as long as the copula endures, by which it becomes Water, or rather which 
alone is Water, it is not less a simple Body than either of the imaginary Elements, 
improperly called its ingredients or Components. 


Thus “2=1, as the only form in which the human understanding can 
represent to itself the 1=2” is only a kind of shorthand for a rather 
tortuous and possibly more cryptic expression. It is already obvious that 
1=Identity and 2=Thesis and Antithesis; and that is all that consist- 
ency allows one to state here, except to point out that Descartes’ error 
lay, evidently, in failing to see That Body and Soul are thesis and anti- 
thesis and certainly not contraries. 

The third annotation is on Article xvi of De Passionibus, Prima Pars: 


Quomodo omnia membra possint moveri per objecta sensuum, & per spiritus, 
absque opera animae. 


Denique notandum est machinam nostri corporis ita constructam esse, ut omnes 
mutationes quae accidunt motibus spirituum, efficere possint ut aperiant quos- 
dam poros cerebri magis quam alios; & reciproce, ut cum aliquis ex his poris 
paulo magis vel minus solito est apertus per actionem nervorum qui sensibus 
inserviunt, hoc mutet aliquid in motu spirituum, & efficiat ut deducantur in 
musculos qui inserviunt movendo corpori, eodem modo quo ordinario movetur 
occasione talis actionis. Ita ut omnes motus qui nobis eveniunt, voluntate nostra 
nihil ad eos conferente (ut saepe evenit nos respirare, ambulare, & denique 
omnes actiones facere quae nobis cum bestiis communes sunt) non aliunde pen- 
deant quam a conformatione nostrorum membrorum, & cursu quem spiritus 
excitati per calorem cordis naturaliter sequuntur in cerebro, in nervis, & in 
musculis: Eodem modo quo motus automati producitur sola virtute manuclae 
& figura suarum rotularum. 


Coleridge writes: 

Can the Bruckers and German manualists have read this work of Descartes— 
which yet was his most popular treatise—that they should (one, I guess, copying 
the other) talk of Spinoza’s having given Leibnitz the hint of his pre-established 
Harmony? What is this XVIth Article if not a clear and distinct statement of 
this theory? 


Although this use of ‘‘Bruckers’”’ is antonomastic, Coleridge’s memory 
took him straight to the mark, recalling, perhaps, the reading of those 
troublous days at Stowey when he was exasperated by the “little ex- 
pensive notes and letters” of the Bristol librarian urging the return of 
two quartos of Brucker which Coleridge had kept over the allowed three 
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weeks." The “voluminous and massive” Brucker is a sore trial to any- 
one’s patience, and especially in these days, but a little can be borne 
in reference to the marginal note: 

Maxime autem Ruardus Andala, Leibnizium Spinocismi accusare non cunctus 
est, cuius vestigia secuti sunt, quotquot necessitatem Spinozisticam in systemate 
harmoniae praestabilitae deprehendi contenderunt, etc. 


Elsewhere in the 923 quarto pages of Tomi IV Pars Altera there is prob- 
ably more about the point in question, but I leave it to the patient reader 
to find. 

In the same paragraph of the Biographia Literaria in which the an- 

notation to Article 1 is echoed, following right on the heels of it, we 
find a statement revising the view set forth in the scornful remark on 
the German manualists: 
Leibnitz’s doctrine of pre-established harmony, which he certainly borrowed 
from Spinoza, who had himself taken the hint from Descartes’ animal machines, 
was in its common interpretation too strange to survive the inventor—too re- 
pugnant to our common sense... 


Although in each case the passages in the Biographia Literaria center 
about the same points which are the concern of the marginal notes, 
the changes the thought has undergone are more to be remarked than 
the verbal similarities which remain. However, it is curious to find the 
similarities persisting in some degree despite the shift of emphasis. Clear- 
ly, following his usual practise of copying or adapting his marginalia 
when writing his books, Coleridge consulted the Descartes when he came 
to Chapter vir, found it necessary to revise his statements and uncon- 
sciously retained some suggestion of the former diction. In any light it 
is rather remarkable to find these two marginalia out of a group of only 
three in the Descartes volume reflected in a single paragraph of the 
Biographia Literaria. It appears somewhat as if Coleridge consulted the 
volume with a few preconceived ideas which he wished merely to verify, 
and having done this, went no farther and laid the book aside. The 
whole performance indicates a superficial inspection, based mostly, per- 
haps, on the summaries of the contemned manualists. 

As to the fourth marginal note, I have found no trace of this in any 
of Coleridge’s published writings. The matter is interesting for its own 
sake. It is on Article cLxxxvir of De Passionibus, Part Three, one of 
several on pity: 


Quomodo Generosiores hoc A ffectu tangantur 
At tamen Generosiores & qui sunt animo fortiori, ita ut nihil mali sibi metuant, 
& se supra fortunae imperium statuant, non carent Commicseratione, cum vident 


* Turnbull, op. cit., 1, 128. ® Op. cit. rv, 2, 384. 
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infirmitatem aliorum hominum, & eorum querelas audiunt. Pars enim est 
Generositatis bene velle unicuique. Verum hujus Commiserationis Tristitia 
amara non est, sed instar ejus quam producunt casus tragici qui in Theatro 
repraesentari videntur, magis est in exteriori & in sensu, quam in ipsa anima, 
quae interim fruitur satisfactione cogitandi se defungi suo officio dum compatitur 
afflictis. etc. 


Coleridge writes: 


Not always. A man of great fortitude and nobleness of character may at the 
same time possess great constitutional sensibility, with a lively imagination. Now 
the latter will represent to him the distresses of another, whether known by 
verbal description, or by the usual signs and visual language of pain or grief, 
with great vividness and distinctness of impression, and thus produce in his 
own passive life perhaps even more acute feelings and stronger sentiments of 
grief than the actual sufferer’s nature is susceptible of—while he cannot take for 
granted an equal share of fortitude with himself. He fancies himself suffering 
the distress without power of enduring it—and apart from the alleviations and 
compensations with which it would be accompanied in his own instance—and 
this may be a very painful sympathy. S.T.C. 


Something more than a restricted and immediate interest attaches to 
this, for the matter here presented so clearly and incisively Coleridge 
had apparently dallied with before. At least there is a blurred statement 
in the Gutch Memorandum Book (1795-98) which, so far as one can 
interpret it, seems concerned with a somewhat similar relationship be- 
tween sufferer and spectator: 


We consider conduct in relation both to the affections which it exhibits, and to 
the objects which called forth these affections. That sorrow which we should 
approve as highly proper in a Widow for her husband, we condemn and are 
disgusted with in his Life days. The effort of the spectator to enter into the feel- 
ings of the person principally and the effort of the person principally concerning 
to, bring down the expressions of his feelings to the probable emotion of the 
Spectator. 


Perhaps of all the relics of Coleridge’s perusal of this volume the one 
most insignificant outwardly is the most impressive in its inward impli- 
cations. It is a reference to fountains, a subject in which Coleridge found 
much to interest him.“ There is indubitable evidence, I believe, that 


3 Herrig’s Archiv, xcvii, 350.—Brandl prefaces the entry with the statement, “Das 
Folgende ist sehr undeutlich.”” More remote, but distantly akin, is Coleridge’s observation 
on tragedy quoted by Lowes, Road to Xanadu, 539: “In Tragedy we pronounce many 
things unnatural, only because we have drawn our notions from persons in a calm, or only 
moderately agitated state but in all violent states of Passion the mind acts and plays a part, 
itself the actor and spectator at once.” 

™ Cf. Lowes, Road to Xanadu, p. 367 f. 
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Coleridge knew the passage in Pars Quarta of Principia Philosophiae, 
Article 64, which is entitled De Terra exteriore; et de origine fontium; for 
in the index to the copy of Descartes where this title is listed appear 
two small crosses in the same faded brown ink and almost identical 
with the cross which appears opposite Article 3 of De Passionibus as 
described above. Article 64 would certainly have interested Coleridge: 


Jam vero consideremus terram exteriorem, cujus fragmenta quaedam sub mari 
delitescunt, alia in campos extenduntur, alia in montes attolluntur. Et notemus 
inprimis, quam facile in ea possit intelligi, quo pacto fontes & flumina oriantur; 
& quamvis semper in mare fluant, nunquam tamen ipsorum aqua deficiat, nec 
mare augeatur aut dulcescat. Quippe cum infra campos & montes magnae sint 
cavitates aquis plenae, non dubium est, quin multi quotidie vapores, hoc est, 
aquae particulae vi calores ab invicem disjunctae, ac celeriter motae, usque ad 
exteriorem camporum superficiem, atque ad summa montium juga perveniant; 
videmus enim etiam plerosque istiusmodi vapores, ulterius usque ad nubes at- 
tolli; ac facilius per terrae meatus adscendunt, ab ejus particulis suffulti, quam 
per aerem, cujus fluidae ac mobiles particulae, ipsos ita fulcire non possunt. 
Postquam autem isti vapores sic adscenderunt, frigore succedente torpescunt, 
& amissa vaporis forma rursus in aquam vertuntur; quae aqua descendere non 
potest per eosdem illos meatus, per quos vapor adscendit, quia sunt nimis an- 
gusti; sed aliquanto latiores vias invenit, in intervallis crustarum sive corticum, 
quibus tota exterior terra conflata est; quae viae ipsam oblique secundum 
vallium & camporum declivitatem deducunt. Atque ubi istae subterraneae 
aquarum viae, in superficie montis, vel vallis, vel campi terminantur, ibi fontes 
scaturiunt, quorum rivi multi simul congregati, flumina componunt, & per 
decliviores exterioris terrae superficiei partes in mare labuntur. 


There is no doubt, I am sure, that Coleridge checked this for reference. 
But when? As I contemplate the meaning of the crosses and the content 
of the passage I am reminded of the ‘“‘most affecting”’ letter Coleridge 
wrote to ““My dear Young Friend,” Allsop, in January, 1821,** when the 
erstwhile poet, now philosopher, laments the lost poetic power: ‘Alas! 
for the proud time when I planned, when I had present to my mind, 
the materials, as well as the scheme of the Hymns entitled Spirit, Sun, 
Earth, Air, Water, Fire, and Man... .’* To such a one the marked 
passage would have been a find (and the éwo crosses imply that it really 
was), for here are earth, fire, water, and air all together in a pleasing 
round of activity. The passage would also attract a person planning a 
poem to be called ‘‘The Brook,’’*’ for which ‘‘Lines to a Beautiful 


38 Allsop, op. cit. 1, 156. 

** Gutch Memorandum Book lists them as “Hymns tc the Sun, the Moon, and the Ele- 
ments,” six hymns, Archiv, xcvm, p. 354. 

7 Bio. Lit., 1, 300. 
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Spring’”** may have been one of the preliminary “studies” which Cole- 
ridge mentions.*® Two of the “lines,” 


For thine unseen in cavern depths to well 
The Hermit fountain of some dripping cell 


recall the “‘cavitates” and “‘istae subterraneae aquarum viae”’ of Des- 
cartes’ fearful exposition. So that the two seemingly insignificant crosses 
may indicate, for old times’ sake, a recognition of a previous use of 
similar images or, more happily, a hopeful marking of materials for 
future use in the scheme of the Hymns, alas! never to be fulfilled. 

The greater interest here lies, of course, in the opportunity for pleasant 
speculation as to what a poet’s imagination may have found in the dead 
bones of Descartes’ naive geognosy, but the citation may serve also, 
possibly, as testimony favoring the early 1800’s as the time when Cole- 
ridge had this volume in his possession. Perhaps it is not going too far 
to infer that S. T. C. made his crosses before he quite realized that he 
had lost the poet’s ability to “‘feel,’’ which he himself implies as occurring 
about 1802, and before the ambitious project of the Hymns had been 
definitely given over. 

Although this material, scanty and some of it conjectural at that, is 
no more than suggestive and generalizing upon it is perilous business, 
still, as far as it goes, it seems to point towards rather interesting con- 
clusions which I venture to state tentatively, thus: 

1. The scantiness of Coleridge’s marginal notes in this volume, so 
different from his performances elsewhere, indicates only an incidental 
interest in Descartes. This bears out the statement regarding Coleridge’s 
abandonment of Cartesian doctrine at an early date, and is substan- 
tiated somewhat by the circumstance that there are, according to 
Haney’s list, no other Coleridge marginalia on Descartes known. 

2. The notes in the Descartes volume apparently divide into two 
groups widely separated in time: The first group, the note on sympathy 
(De. Pass. Art. 187), and the marking of the entry regarding fountains, 
are possibly the records of chance encounters, during desultory reading, 
with topics which at an early period interested Coleridge, as shown by 
the letter from Germany quoted by Lowes and the Gutch notebook 
entry, on the one hand, and on the other, the projected Hymns to the 
Elements. The later more purely philosophical notes (on De. Pass. 
Articles 3 and 16) were dictated by the course of the argument pursued 


8 Published in 1796. Poems, ed. E. H. Coleridge, 1927, 58. 

% Bio. Lit., loc. cit. 

“© Dejection: An Ode, 11. Cf. Gingerich, “‘ Transcendentalism in Coleridge,” PMLA xxxv, 
1 (March, 1920), 28 f. 
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by the Biographia Literaria and are merely confirmatory jottings to re- 
fresh the philosopher’s memory. These, then, were written perhaps 
about 1815. 

3. The few incidental parallels which have been remarked between 
notes of 1801 and passages in the Biographia Literaria are the result of 
Coleridge’s discussion in the later work, beginning with imagination 
and fancy in Chapter Iv in connection with remarks on Wordsworth’s 
early poems, of philosophic lore on “the relation of thoughts to things,”’ 
which had occupied so much of his attention in 1800-1801. And in this 
the study of Descartes had a share. 

JuLian Linpsay 


University of Vermont 
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THE DOCTRINE OF COLERIDGE’S DEJECTION AND ITS 
RELATION TO WORDSWORTH’S PHILOSOPHY 


HE early thinking of both Wordsworth and Coleridge centered 

about one idea which was, if not the psychological origin, at least 
the logical culmination of their humanitarian, esthetic, and religious 
doctrines. This notion we may designate as the theory of imaginative 
love. We find this hidden in the allegory of the Ancient Mariner’ and 
more clearly stated in the philosophical passages of The Prelude. It con- 
tains the explanation which Wordsworth offers of the spiritual efficacy 
of “natural piety” and of his mystical love of beauty. It is, in short, the 
keystone of that heroic system of natural religion which the two poets 
constructed during the period of mutually inspiring companionship 
when they walked together upon “Quantock’s airy ridge.” /T hey be- 
lieved that creative and appreciative imagination engenders a love of 
nature and a love of man, and they did not hesitate to affirm that this 
love is a profoundly religious experience which owes its power to the 
mystical communion with a cosmic spirit. This last belief was essentially 
a faith in an animate Nature and it served them both as the justification 
of their worship of woodlands and hillsides from which they drew such 
spiritual strength. This idea, however, was not by any means a mere 
doctrine with which they defended their peculiar religious position; it 
hovered over their thinking, ‘‘a master o’er a slave,” and found expres- 
sion again and again in their most successful utterances. 

Coleridge’s ode Dejection is, along with a number of his earlier poems, 
an expression of the experience which lies behind the doctrine of imagi- 
native love. But it is distinguished from these in that the poet here 
laments—and here the poem is somewhat similar to the Intimations 
Ode of Wordsworth—the loss of his ability to participate in the en- 
thusiasm and the power which he and his friend had drawn from the 
imaginative life. It is further unique in that it contains an interpretation 
of the communion with Nature which certainly seems to be at odds with 
the many statements of the romantic faith to be found in the earlier 
poems. The popular notion of Wordsworthian philosophy is certainly 
violated in the lines: 


Oh, William! we receive but what we give 
And in our lives alone does Nature live. 


But the teaching of the Ode is subtle and in places inconsistent, so that 
? See“ The Moral of the Ancient Mariner,” PMLA, xtvut, 2 (June, 1932), pp. 559-569. 
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| we must weigh the author’s ipsissima verba carefully before accepting 
f any interpretation as obvious. To be sure, Coleridge is disagreeing with 
Wordsworth; but the precise point of disagreement is not easy to state, 
nor is Coleridge accepting a tenet so foreign to Wordsworth’s thinking 

as we might easily suppose, when he writes: 


We may not hope from outward forms to win 
The passion and the life whose fountains are within. 


iq We shall find that Wordsworth is not unaware of the subjective elements 
| involved in communion with Nature. 

None the less, aside from such difficulties of interpretation, the really 
fascinating problem which the Ode presents arises from the fact that 
we find Coleridge accusing Wordsworth of what has often been called 
d the “pathetic fallacy.” From Coleridge, the\comapnion of Wordsworth’s 
early meditation, this is a startling accusation, as it virtually denies the 
reality of the communion with Nature. Upon what grounds does Cole- 
ridge make this accusation and how far is it justified philosophically? 

But before we endeavor to answer these questions we must make 
as careful a statement as possible of the precise doctrine of the Ode itself. 
We shall find much of this doctrine echoed in Wordsworth’s /ntimations 
Ode and at least one tenet stoutly denied. The first four stanzas, those 
written in 1802,? seem to agree with Dejection. ‘“There has passed away 
a glory from the earth.” It is of the greatest importance to recall that 
these stanzas were, in all probability, in composition from March 26, 
1802, until, at the earliest, June 17 of that year, and that the remaining 
stanzas were written at least two years later.* Now, Dejection was written 
on the night of April 4, 1802. These dates supply further evidence for 
the hypothesis that Wordsworth and Coleridge shared much of their* 
intellectual life with one another. The experience and the doctrine of 
Dejection is restated and more critically interpreted in the later stanzas 
of the Intimations Ode. Perhaps if Wordsworth had completed this poem « 
“ in 1802, it would have been, in substance, very similar to Dejection, al- 
i though probably not so steeped in despair. Certainly, the echoes of the 
h terminology of Dejection which we shall find in the later stanzas of the 
r 
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Intimations Ode give us the right to interpret Wordsworth’s poem as in 
part an answer to Dejection. 

In Stanzas 3, 5, and 6, of Coleridge’s Ode we find three attitudes or 
ways of life clearly mentioned, the life of utilitarian action, the life of 
theory, and the life of imagination. Proper to each of these ways of 
| life a special world-view is indicated. 





2 George M. Harper, Wordsworth, (N. Y. 1929), p. 446. 
: * Ibid. 
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... that inanimate cold world allowed 
To the poor loveless ever-anxious crowd. 


“That cold, inanimate world’”—the world which is merely the environ- 
ment and instrument of human interests—the object of ever-anxious 
planning and worry. This is the world as it appears to lust, to ambition, 
or to an anxiety bred of necessity. This is reflected in Wordsworth’s 


The homely Nurse doth all she can 

To make her Foster-child, her Inmate Man, 
Forget the glories he hath known 

And that imperial palace whence he came. 


Thus if the ‘world is too much with us,” if we are carried away by ‘‘mad 
endeavor” to satisfy one of our many interests, we forfeit our birthright 
of spontaneous and joyous response to the multitude of potentially 
beautiful and interesting things with which we are always surrounded. 
The life of imaginative love is then to be distinguished sharply from that 
of the “practical” man. This truth Coleridge flashes before us in the 
brief mention of the “loveless, ever-anxious crowd.” 

But the life of pure reason is not, as for the Greeks, a much better 
alternative. Analysis, meditation, speculation suit only a “part” of the 
spirit. If allowed full play they deaden the esthetic sense and engender 
a “habit of the soul” which seems to dull original and spontaneous per- 
ceptions or even to make them impossible. For Coleridge a sort of 
philosophical introspection seems to have been the most deadly form of 
rational disintegration. 


And haply by abstruse research to steal 

From my own nature all the natural man. 
This was my sole resource, my only plan: 

Till that which suits a part infects the whole, 
And now is almost grown the habit of my soul. 


It is a well-known truth that clearly to analyze one’s own emotions, 
or even to make them the objects of investigation, is apt to take the 
driving power away from them. It is further true that the attitude of 
rational contemplation is opposed to the imaginative life. Once concepts 
become the most favored instruments of thought and the chief goal of 
expression becomes clarity or precision, the free spontaneous joy in 
words and in images—which is really the life of poetry—is often wholly 
lost. Ideas may flourish for their own sake and even for the sake of the 
personal self-assertion of the thinker, for there is often a pride in reason; 
but neither logic nor self-assertion is easily at home with the imaginative 
life. 
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The former point Wordsworth is loath to admit. That reason and imagi- 
nation are ultimately incompatible is quite foreign to the spirit of The 
Prelude and to that of the Intimations Ode. In fact he seems to have 
identified at least one function of imagination with “reason in its most 
exalted mood,” and this seems to have become for him identified with 
Spinoza’s “third mode of knowledge,”’ which is both a scientific and an 
intuitive function. Now, whatever the value of Wordsworth’s version 
of Spinozism, it is probab‘e that it was made possible by the fact that 
for him to understand and to enjoy were not incompatible.‘ 

This explains why in the Intimations Ode Wordsworth finds it possible 
to address the child, whose immortality broods over him, as ‘‘best philo- 
sopher” and “‘seer blest.” It is, of course, a daring exaggeration; but it 
is not, as some polemicists will argue, utterly perverse. It shows that 
Wordsworth at this time’ saw nothing in spontaneous mysticism that 
need be at odds with philosophy. It is rather the practical life which is 
at enmity with joy. In fact, the “‘years that bring the philosophic calm’”’— 
although exiling us from the “imperial palace’ where ecstacy was so 
frequent—add something that is a compensation for its loss; for the 
lucid moments of insight that do remain are enriched by a comprehen- 
sion of their full meaning. Of course, reason alone is not a substitute 
for joyous insight; without that we must ever toil in darkness and with 
“opinion ever changing.”’ But it remains true that reason and insight 
are not incompatible. 

Out of fairness to Coleridge we must admit that Wordsworth’s happier 
spiritual attitude may have been the outcome of a far less conscientious 
consideration of the strictly logical structure of the ideas with which 
he was preoccupied. It is very probably true that Coleridge took the 
logic of his concepts far more seriously than did Wordsworth, who, we 
may suspect, leaned heavily upon Coleridge himself for aid in such 
matters. Although unsurpassed as a sympathetic student of human spir- 
itual development, Wordsworth had little gift for metaphysical specu- 
lation or analysis. 

The third way of life which Coleridge mentions is the summum bonum 
of the romantic faith which he had years before embraced. 

Joy, William! is the spirit and the power, 
Which wedding Nature to us gives in dower, 
A new Earth and new Heaven, 

Undreamt of by the sensual and the proud— 


‘For an account of Wordsworth’s Spinozism see my article “Wordsworth and Phi- 
losophy,” PMLA, xutv, 4 (Dec., 1929), pp. 1116-1143. Also below Note 13. 

* But see my “Wordsworth and Philosophy,” pp. 1140-1141, where Wordsworth’s 
later attitude toward reason is mentioned. 
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Joy of this type goes hand in hand with the shaping spirit of imagination 
and what destroys one seems to destroy the other. 
Nor care I that they rob me of my mirth; 
But oh! each visitation 
Suspends what nature gave me at my birth, 
My shaping spirit of Imagination. 


In the Tintern Abbey lines Wordsworth refers to the “deep power of 
joy” as a source of sympathy with nature and in the Intimations Ode, 
Wordsworth uses the word “‘joy” in Coleridge’s sense: 


... Joy that in our embers 
Is something that doth live 


This Joy seems to be the occasion of a mystical enlightenment. To be 
sure, Wordsworth does not say that Joy weds us to Nature, but it brings 
us in sight of the soul that underlies nature, the “immortal sea that 
brought us hither.” The difference, if any, is metaphysical. More im- 
portant is it to notice that Wordsworth emphasizes the awed amaze- 
ment with which the soul suffers these illuminations, he being perhaps 
in this respect a more humble man than his friend. We may also recall 
the lines from The Prelude: 

Imagination having been our theme, 

So also hath that intellectual love 

For they are each in each, and cannot stand 

Dividually. 


The fact that Wordsworth is using a Spinozian term need not conceal 
the resemblance which his thought bears to Coleridge’s. 

Joy is free from desire—from passion, anxiety, or pride—and it is free 
from the conceptual pondering of a conscientious reason. Joy is itself 
beautiful and is the source of beauty. Without this “music in the soul,” 
this spontaneous acceptance of our environment and creative response 
to it, there is no beauty visible to man, nor any friendly nature trans- 
formed into a wealth of material awaiting expression. Without Joy, the 
sensitive man is spiritually alone and must suffer the agony of the 
Ancient Mariner, save that in Dejection there seems to be no hope for 
his ultimate salvation. 

A grief without a pang, void, dark and drear, 
A stifled, drowsy, unimpassioned grief... . 
The sky and the sea and the sea and the sky 
Lay like a load on my weary eye. 

* The Prelude (1805 version, De Selincourt’s edition), xm, 185 ff. Joy is mentioned in 
The Prelude (1805), 1, 585; 11, 465. 
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In the Ancient Mariner, Coleridge is describing the purgatory through 
which so many souls must pass. In Dejection he describes what for him 
must have seemed damnation, for he no longer is capable of the life that 
still seems so precious, paradoxically and tragically precious, since he 
no longer believes that there is any genuine objectivity in the com- 
munion with Nature. To the joyous man, Coleridge realizes, the world 
seems indeed a friendly place: 


For hope grew round me, like the twining vine, 
And fruits, and foliage, not my own, seemed mine. 


But Coleridge can advance no further: he does not describe Joy as a 
**. . consciousness of Whom we are.”” He has lost the mysticism of the 
conversation poems. He cannot leap from the experience of Joy to the 
faith that cries: “‘There is one life within us and abroad.” 

Years later, Coleridge linked an interpretation of Plotinus with the 
doctrine of the Ode. Thus:® 


The sense of beauty subsists in simultaneous intuitive (sic) of the relation of 
parts, each to each, and of all to a whole exciting an immediate and absolute 
complacency, without intervenience, therefore, of any interest sensual or in- 
tellectual ... The mystics meant the same, when they defined beauty, as the 
subjection of matter to spirit so as to be transformed into a symbol, in and 
through which the spirit reveals itself; and declare that the most beautiful, where 
the most obstacles to a full manifestation have been most perfectly overcome . . . 


He quotes Plotinus as follows:® 


When, therefore, sense beholds the form in bodies, at strife with matter, binding 
and vanquishing its contrary nature, and sees form gracefully shining forth in 
other forms, it collects together the scattered whole, and introduces it to itself 
and to the individual form within; and renders it consonant, congruous, and 
friendly to its own intimate form. 


This passage, Coleridge asserts, is faintly represented in Dejection al- 
though he adds that the parallelism is quite contingent. The following 
passage is also pertinent. 


The beautiful arises from the perceived harmony of an object, whether sight or 
sound, with the inborn and constitutive rules of the judgment and imagination: 
and it is always intuitive. As light to the eye, even such is beauty to the mind, 
which cannot but have complacency in whatever is perceived as prefigured to 
its living faculties. Hence the Greeks called a beautiful object xcadov, quasi 


™ The Prelude (1805 version), x11, 108 ff.—W hom is capitalized in the 1850 version, x1v, 
114 ff. 

8 “Essays on the Fine Arts,” No. 3 in Felix Farley's Journal. August 1814, quoted from 
Cottle’s Early Recollections Appendix, v, ii, pp. 201-240. 

* Enn. 1, lib. vi, Ch. 3. The translation is Taylor’s. Coleridge quotes in the Greek. 
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xadodv, i.e. calling on the soul, which receives instantly and welcomes it as 
something connatural... 


The meaning of these passages translated into the terminology of 
Dejection is no more than this: Our “shaping imagination” delights in 
apprehending the objects about us. It delights in seeing many sensible 
objects united in a single moment of beauty. This satisfies the inner 
nature of thinking which always seeks an organization of scattered 
material. This satisfaction is manifest in the feeling which we experience 
of the splendid aptness to one another of the elements so organized. 
The object so perceived is, because it reflects organizing power, cheering 
to the mind which loves to contemplate it. This theory, although drawn, 
at least in part, from the work of the most mystica] of philosophers, is, 
when taken by itself, free enough from any mystical corollary in har- 
mony with the doctrine of imaginative love. ‘Friendship’ with nature 
is, strangely enough, explained upon what we might well call epistemo- 
logical grounds.'® No room is left for direct communion of spirit with 
spirit which, according to Coleridge’s early belief, might accompany 
esthetic enjoyment. In fact, Coleridge insists in the Ode that “In our 


10 It is interesting to notice that Coleridge seems to have attempted, years after writing 
Dejection, to explain Wordsworth’s Ode upon epistemological grounds. At least, he quotes 
the poem as if he believed that it expressed the principles of a theory of knowledge. It 
may seem surprising that his suggestion is really helpful toward understanding a difficult 
passage. Wordsworth’s magnificent phrases “the fountain light of all our day” and “a 
master light of all our seeing” may be rescued from obscurity by consideration of Coler- 
idge’s use of a selection from the Intimations Ode in Essay x1 of the second section of The 
Friend. Here Coleridge writes of the “one principle of permanence and identity, the rock 
of strength and refuge, to which the soul may cling amid the fleeting, surge-like objects 
of the senses.” When he quotes the Ode, Coleridge is discussing the origin of the principle 
of logical stability, the One of Platonic and Neo-Platonic thought. This principle may be 
immediately manifest to the soul and it may be thought of as Schelling’s unity of subject 
and object. Thus Coleridge tries to cast an epistemological interpretation upon the Ode, 
for even in later life, years after he wrote Dejection, Coleridge continued to find the mysticism 
of the poem unsatisfactory, doubting (in Biographia Literaria, chapter 22) that children 
are ever “‘seers blest.”” He admits however in the same chapter that to those who are ac- 
quainted with the“ twilight realms of consciousness” the meaning of the poem is sufficiently 
plain and, he seems also to suggest, its validity apparent. If this interpretation is correct, 
the “recollections” of the Ode are similar to Plato’s reminiscence in that they lie at the 
very foundations of knowledge, at the ground work of rational certainty, which would be 
impossible without them, as logic is impossible without the principles of contradiction and 
identity, recognition of which comprises the permanence of thought as opposed to the flowing 
inconstancy of the senses. Now in so far as the phrases “the fountain-light of all our day” 
and “‘a master light of all our seeing” are concerned, it is very probable that Wordsworth 
attached some such meaning to his poem. Certainly the lines are otherwise wholly obscure. 
But, of course, Wordsworth could not have limited the meaning of the Ode to any such 
notion. The “imperial palace” and the “clouds of glory” are more than a speculative justi- 
fication of the laws of logic! 
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lives alone does Nature live.” And, although he admits that there seems 
to the joyous man to be a “life of things” he will not admit that this 
life exists elsewhere than in our own enthusiasm. We take, Coleridge 
would seem to say, our feeling of complacency and love which the 
beautiful object inspires for the recognition of some self beyond us which 
we believe experiences such emotion. 


Joy lifts thy spirit, joy attunes thy voice, 
To thee do all things live from pole to pole, 
Their life the eddying of thy living soul! 


Thus Coleridge wishes that Wordsworth will remain acutely sensitive 
and respond in creative activity to a world which must then seem to 
him consonant and friendly. This world he will spontaneously believe 
to be animated by a spirit whose love will pulse ‘‘From earth to man, 
from man to earth.”’ But really the “fountains are within.”’ The argu- 
ment supporting this contention seems to be as follows. 

The world is inanimate and cold to him who under affliction, pride 
or overmuch thought or, as Wordsworth would say, anything “that is 
at enmity with Joy”’ fails to face his environment with imaginative ac- 
quiescence and delight. In such a case beauty may be recognized but 
its presence is not felt. Coleridge later described this as follows: 


... when we declare an object beautiful, the contemplation or intuition of its 
beauty precedes the feeling of complacency, in order of nature at least; nay in 
great depression of spirits may even exist without sensibly producing it. 


This note, along with the lines “‘I see, not feel, how beautiful they are” 
may seem to contradict the doctrine of the Ode itself. For we are told 
that affliction robs one of Joy and of the shaping spirit of imagination. 
How without imagination we can recognize beauty is, at least against 
the background of Coleridge’s philosophy, difficult to understand. After 
all, imagination is the faculty which apprehends unity in variety, and 
still Coleridge argues that even in dejection when the imagination is 
deadened we recognize beauty as an organization of various elements. 

But since, according to Coleridge, we may, when living joylessly, re- 
cognize beauty without feeling any communion with nature, we have no 
right to say that the feeling of communion is a genuine revelation at- 
tendant upon an experience of beauty. It is, in fact, when it exists no 
more than our own joy somehow projected beyond us. The logic of this 
argument is extremely doubtful. From the premise that a given state 
of mind is required for the awakening of a sense of oneness with nature 
it is hardly legitimate to conclude that this sense of communion is noth- 
ing more than this very state of mind itself. In the same way we might 
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argue that all knowledge is identical with the clarity of mind which is 
often dependent upon good health. 

Furthermore we may, as we have seen, challenge Coleridge’s doctrine 
that beauty may be recognized and not felt. That the esthetic experi- 
ence may ever be wholly devoid of feeling seems to drive us toward a 
purely “logical’’ theory of beauty,—a theory according to which re- 
cognition of beauty is a purely cognitive matter. Now, there are many 
estheticians who feel that scientific judgment is an afterthought in so 
far as the appreciation of beauty is concerned. The primary act of ap- 
preciation is inseparable from the feeling of pleasure through which 
the apt organization of the elements announces itself. But such con- 
siderations, although tempting us to follow, would carry us far afield 
into problems that we may not hope to solve. It is now more important 
to consider Wordsworth’s own attitude toward his friend’s comment. 

We have already indicated a parallelism of Dejection and the [nti- 
mations Ode. That Wordsworth is here consciously repudiating Cole- 
ridge’s teaching is clear enough from the lines: 


... truths that wake 
To perish never; 
Which neither listlessness, nor 
Mad endeavor 
Nor Man nor Boy 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 
Can utterly abolish or destroy! 


And again from the lines: 


In the primal sympathy 
Which having been must ever be. 


This is a flat, dogmatic denial of Coleridge’s thesis. These are the only 
passages in Wordsworth with which I am acquainted that seem clearly 
directed against Coleridge’s theory.'* There are, however, lines in The 
Prelude which are, although perhaps not consciously intended to be so, 
pertinent to the problems which Dejection raises. For we may find very 
clear evidence that Wordsworth himself believed that certain subjective 
conditions supply a sine gua non of imaginative love. 

Even the least sensitive of men are at times aware of the “domination” 
which Nature, or the Spirit of Nature, exerts upon the face of outward 
things. When moved by natural beauty, as it seems all men may be, 
they “‘cannot choose but feel” and acknowledge Nature’s power." Thus 
Wordsworth’s attitude toward the members of the “loveless, ever- 


108 With the possible exception of The Prelude (1805), x1, 326 ff. 
1 The Prelude (1805), x11, 84 et circa. See also mm, 191, 
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anxious crowd” is tempered by the assurance that their blindness be- 
longs to the accidents rather than to the essence of their human nature. 
But all men are, at least, capable of such moments of feeling and there 
are some men who are not Wordsworthians. Hence we must expect to 
find a distinction drawn between the thyrsus-bearers, who are many, 
and the mystics, who are few, and this distinction Wordsworth actually 
outlines. For there are higher minds who possess active imagination, 
who need no spectacular invitation to spiritual life. For them imagi- 
nation seems to perform a function similar to that of Joy the Dejec- 
tion Ode. They are “‘wed to Nature” or to Nature’s Soul in the 


. . . consciousness 
Of Whom they are, habitually infused 
Through every image and through every thought. 


Such consciousness, coupled with the heightened sensitivity and insight 
into matters humane which an active imagination achieves, constitutes 
what Coleridge might well have called in the language of Dejection 
“purity of heart.” 


Hence sovereignty within and peace at will 
Emotion which best foresight need not fear 
Most worthy then of trust when most intense. 
Hence cheerfulness in every act of life 

Hence truth in moral judgments and delight 
That fails not in the external universe.’ 


Joy is inseparable from the moral freedom and the imaginative activity 
which thus accompany one another.” Thus even for Wordsworth there 


2 The Prelude (1805), xm, 114 ff. 

8 It is important to notice that here also Wordsworth includes reason as a compatible 
element in the life of imaginative love. . . . “endless occupation for the soul Whether dis- 
sive or intuitive.” (ll. 112-113) For a fuller treatment of reason, and imagination, or 
intuition, see my article “Wordsworth and Philosophy,” note 4 above. Wordsworths’ the- 
ory of imagination has recently been discussed by Prof. Rader in Presiding Ideas in Words- 
worth’s Poetry (University of Washington Press: Seattle, 1931). With his account I find 
myself in general agreement. I am in the heartiest accord with this author’s insistence 
upon Wordsworth’s opposition to sensationalist doctrines and also with the emphasis 
upon Wordsworth’s general tendency toward idealism and mysticism. Furthermore, I 
find Prof. Rader’s treatment of the Intimations Ode (pp. 149-152) in harmony with my 
own views in so far as he has decided that the Platonic notion of personal pre-existence is 
not the essential point that Wordsworth wishes to make (see my Wordsworth and Philosophy 
p. 1135). The only point in Prof. Rader’s careful interpretation which I see the slightest 
reason to question is the tentative suggestion that Wordsworth’s view of imagination has 
an affinity with Kant’s transcendental synthesis (pp. 167-169). There is, to be sure, some 
similarity, for both theories are opposed to sensationalism; but in so far as Wordsworth’s 
doctrine has any source aside from his own meditations and those of his companion, 
Coleridge, I am inclined to believe that the origin is to be found in Spinoza’s doctrine of 
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is a point of view from which he might exclaim, ‘“The fountains are 
within!’ And, in fact, he does, and quite as emphatically as Coleridge, 
saying of imagination and love,“ 


Here must thou be O Man! 

Strength to thyself; no Helper hast thou here; 
Here keepest thou thy individual state: 

No other can divide with thee this work, 

No secondary hand can intervene 

To fashion this ability; it is thine 

(The prime and vital principle is thine) 

In the recesses of thy nature, far 

From any reach of outward fellowship 

Or is not thine at all. 


To be sure, Wordsworth is here mentioning the fact that man cannot 
draw this high endowment from his fellows. He is not speaking directly 
of man’s relation to nature. However, the emphatic mention of the 
“prime and vital principle” seems to transcend the context. It is ap- 
parently possession of this prime principle which constitutes a “higher 
mind” capable of esthetic creation and of response to subtle, hidden 
beauty. It is this principle which enables the mind to transcend merely 
sensuous experience and “‘To hold communion with the invisible world’ 

Such an interpretation of the philosophy of The Prelude is corroborated 
by the appearance of a similar doctrine in The Excursion. In the follow- 
ing lines'* it is obvious that the Wanderer considers himself to be ad- 
dressing a gifted spirit who, apart from most men, possesses faculties 
which may bring him to the fullness of life reserved for “higher minds.” 





intuition. I have elsewhere stated the considerable evidence, internal and external, for 
this theory. I do not find such evidence in favor of Prof. Rader’s suggestion, which he him- 
self admits is merely inferential and tentative. In fact, I think that Prof. Rader has him- 
self stated the most telling argument against the view which he has suggested when he 
justly asserts that Wordsworth gave the theory of imagination a “decidedly religious color- 
ing.” Religious insight is certainly not a feature of Kant’s doctrine of transcendental syn- 
thesis, whereas Spinoza’s intellectual love of God is inseparable from his intuition. This at- 
tempt to connect Wordsworth’s doctrine of imagination with Kantian thought has not, 
however, obscured Prof. Rader’s understanding of Wordsworth’s experience. The passage 
(p. 168) from which the above brief quotation is taken is itself a just statement of Words- 
worth’s mysticism. But the intimate and immediate connection between imagination and 
“communion with the invisible world” is something which Wordsworth could not have 
found explained in the writings of Kant—nor would he have used the term “intellectual 
love” had he drawn his doctrines from the German philosopher. 

4 The Prelude (1805), xm, 185 ff. Also x1, 333. 

18 The Prelude (1805), xu, 105. 

1 The Excursion, Bk. Vv. 
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. .. we have heard from you a voice 

At every moment softened in its course 

By tenderness of heart; have seen your eye, 
Even like an altar lit by fire from heaven 
Kindle before us—your discourse this day, 
That, like the fabled Lethe, wished to flow 
In creeping sadness, through oblivious shades 
Of death and night, has caught at every turn 
The colours of the sun. Access for you 

Is yet preserved to principles of truth... 


We may summarize Wordsworth’s attitude toward the philosophy of 
Dejection as follows. 

1. Wordsworth, feeling secure in the intensity of his own experience, 
flatly denies that imaginative love, the primal sympathy with the life 
that pulses at the heart of things can, once aroused, ever be wholly lost. 
But he agrees with Coleridge that life of practical care and mad endeavor 
is an enemy of joy and hence of love. Again, unlike Coleridge, he does 
not consider reason as essentially opposed to imaginative love. 

2. Wordsworth believes that all men when moved by natural beauty 
cannot choose but acknowledge some faint monition of this richer sym- 
pathy. This Coleridge does not, apparently, admit. 

3. Wordsworth does, however, realize that full communion with the 
soul of the world—with God—is a privilege of a few higher minds. 
These minds are endowed with an active imagination which needs very 
little to arouse it. This imagination is of moral as well as of mystical 
power and produces a harmony of spirit which makes joyous communion 
possible. But he does not follow Coleridge through the doubtful argu- 
ment that, because such a state of character and happy emotion is a 
necessary condition of mystical insight, such insight itself is nothing 
but this emotion somehow objectified. 

From all this we may conclude that Coleridge’s rebuke of Words- 
worth’s idealism which he administered so gently in the Dejection Ode 
is not a very weighty one. And, whatever our prejudices or loyalties in 
the difficult question of the validity of mysticism, we surely have no 
reason to believe that Coleridge has contributed anything of weight to 
the case against Wordsworth. In fact, when we examine Wordsworth’s 
teaching with the problem of Dejection in mind, we realize anew the 
subtlety and insight with which he explored his spiritual experience. 


NEWTON PHELPS STALLKNECHT 


Bowdoin College 





XI 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS CONCERNING 
COTTLE’S COLERIDGE 


OSEPH COTTLE’S Karly Recollections; chiefly relating to. . . Samuel 

Taylor Coleridge, etc.’ has received the censure of students of Cole- 
ridge ever since its publication, not only because of the author’s evident 
effort to distort facts but also for his inexcusable errors. His book was 
first regarded, however, as was also Thomas Allsop’s Letters, Conversa- 
tions and Recollections of S. T. Coleridge? published a year earlier, as a 
violation of ethical standards in biography. Contemporary criticism of 
both books generally deplore the want of taste and discretion in their 
revelations of Coleridge’s private life. The type of biography created by 
Boswell had not yet displaced the eulogistic or formal method of the 
eighteenth century. Biographies were still expected to be dignified, mor- 
alistic, or instructive. To expose weaknesses of character would natural- 
ly detract from the virtues of the subject; the faults should lie buried 
with the dead. But Cottle, in his work— 


endeavoured, however imperfect the accomplishment, to exhibit an example of 
what Biography ought to be, in order to redeem its character, an undisguised 
portraiture of the man, rather than a stream of undeviating eulogy. 


This ideal follows Boswell; but English biographers after him had gene- 
rally not displayed the courage to imitate his great Life of Johnson.‘ 

Unpublished letters® exist—from Joseph Cottle, Thomas Poole, Joseph 
Henry Green, Henry Nelson Coleridge, and Sara Coleridge—that throw 
considerable light on the inception of Cottle’s book; and it is the pur- 
pose of this article to publish some of those letters which show the cir- 
cumstances that created the Recollections. 


1 Two vols. (London, 1837). 

2 For reviews of Cottle’s Coleridge see Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine, 1v (June, 1837), 
341-348, and The Quarterly Review, t1x (1837), 25-32. For Allsop’s book see Tait’s Edin- 
burgh Review, m1 (Feb., 1836), 113-123. The Quarterly Review, tx (1837), 32, and a letter 
from William Wordsworth to Edward Moxon, Jan. 4, 1836, Letters of the Wordsworth 
Family, ed. by William Knight (London, 1907), m1, 93. 

3 Cottle’s Early Recollections, etc., 1, xxv.—See also Allsop’s Letters, etc. of Coleridge, 
(London, 1864), pp. 87-89, 138-139. 

* Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott was published in 1837-38. The reviewer of Cottle’s 
Recollections in Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine, tv (June, 1837), 341, remarks that Scott’s life 
could be written in the manner of Cottle’s work, but he doubts if it would be justifiable, 
as he thinks the book under his consideration was not. A like remark regarding the treat- 
ment of Scott’s life was made by the reviewer of Allsop’s Coleridge in Tait’s Edinburgh 
Magazine, 1 (Feb., 1836), 113.—Probably both articles were written by the same person. 

5 The Thomas Poole Collection, British Museum, Add. MS. 35344. 
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In the preface of the first edition of the work, Cottle states that ‘‘an 
influential friend” urged him to write a memoir of Coleridge, but after 
considering “the almost unconquerable difficulty of maintaining fidelity” 
without in some quarter exciting offence which would attend his efforts 
in arranging the great mass of material in his possession, he refused to 
take up the work and then only after a second letter from this friend, 
who is later revealed in a new edition of the book® as being Poole. In 
Cottle’s review of the reasons for writing the book one infers that he 
quarrelled with Poole,’ as well as with other friends and relatives of 
Coleridge, who saw that he was compiling a damaging lot of material 
on Coleridge’s life; and the existing unpublished letters show there was 
real alarm and concern, accompanied by bitter feeling and misunder- 
standing, over his project when the nature of it was eventually dis- 
covered. Obviously, among Coleridge’s family and closest friends the 
manner in which his life should be treated hardly agreed with Cottle’s 
intentions. They had already been deeply chagrined and hurt by what 
had been published without their authorization, and consequently they 
sought to formulate some plans to counteract the destructive character 
of these bold publications. Henry Nelson Coleridge is one of the earliest 
on record to take steps in this direction. He replies to Poole, who had 
evidently asked him to undertake a life of Coleridge:* 


I observe that you speak earnestly about a Life, a minute narrative of events 
with an expression of opinion such as the abstract merits of the case demands, 
you must, I am sure, see, cannot be written now by any one—least of all by me. 
Such a life would necessarily implicate the characters of very many living per- 
sons, and would tear open wounds which Death has at length healed. And I 
might speak it with affectionate reverence and in confidence—could the truth 
as to many particulars be told, if at all, without some injury to the subject of the 
biography, unless accompanied by a laborious commentary, the total effect of 
which would, I fear be of an appearance of a wish to salve over a bad case? I 
suggest this in reference to a minute narrative published in a separate form, and 
thereby assuming to A Life of Coleridge.* From that I think, and I trust no one 
will attempt it. But short of that, I think there are two or three modes open by 
which the principal circumstances of my Uncle’s life may be correctly recorded, 
together with such additional matter of detail as you and others can furnish and 
which shall be pertinent to the purpose of preventing a fair picture of the in- 
tellectual temper of this great man. I want to see something done, which shall 


* 2d ed. (London, 1847). 

7? Mrs. Henry Sandford in her book, Thomas Poole and his Friend (London, 1888), 11, 
303, says that he “almost quarrelled with honest Joseph, who was determined to bring 
out his very readable, but very indiscreet and inaccurate record, in precisely his own way.” 

* Letter dated “3 Sept. 1834.”—B. M. Add. MS. 35344, p. 110. 

* Such a work does not exist. 
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illustrate, but shall not look like a vindication. . . . Before his death—a short 
time—he talked of a new arrangement of the B. Literaria. Might not a new edi- 
tion of that work be accompanied by a memoir, and notes? Or, might not his 
Letters be interwoven into a body of a narrative, so as to let them tell half the 
story—no letters ever containing more of the writer’s mind than my Uncle’s? I 
am drawing out selections from my memoranda of Coleridge’s Table Talk—it 
would fill a small volume; might not a memoir, that and leading, be prefixed to 
that, if published? In some shape or other we shall, no doubt, do whatever can 
wisely be done as to this; and as I do not know that any other person is likely to 
interfere with me about it, I shall esteem it a great favor, if it at your lesiure 
you would put upon paper as much as possible in series of years, whatever you 
remember remarkable in the sayings and doings of S.T.C.—secondly, the opin- 
ions and feelings of the time, and not omitting domestic details and common 
traits of character. Your doing this in a form which would be a publication 
totidem verbis as your account, would be the best and most. interesting contri- 
bution; but if that is too laborious, I could wish you merely to jot down the sub- 
stance in order of time, taking no trouble about composition. If you would en- 
trust your communication to me, I need not assure you that the most honourable 
use shall be made of it. Etc. 


Poole’s reply to this letter has not been preserved, but Sara Coleridge 
received Poole’s letter during her husband’s absence from home and she 
writes immediately for him:!® 


Mr. Green should have the disposition of such notes and letters of my Father as 
you may think proper to part with. I am sure he will feel justified as I do by your 
motive for consulting him on the subject. I am sorry to say that Henry does not 
possess and sees no means of possessing materials for a regular History of my 
Father’s life—if he did it would be scarcely possible to present the tenor of many 
parts of it as we might think justly, yet so as to neither assail the feelings nor 
touch the memory of some among his contemporaries. Our age has been called 
one of personality—more if not coarser than was ever indulged in before—yet an 
almost captious delicacy is felt in these times by many so affected by others. 
However, I hope that Henry will preserve any facts of my Father’s History the 
truths of which he may be able to ascertain and which may otherwise prevail or 
be misunderstood—how far and in what shape they should be recorded may be 
an after consideration. Your remarks on his character and genius have been 
delightful to us—they are among the valuable tributes from valued persons 
which have mingled sweetness with our cup of sorrow. We mourn not only one 
near and dear taken from our sight but the extinction of a light such as can never 
beam over our earthly path again. It has made this world more spiritual and the 
next in some sort more visible to our apprehensions—“the feeling of that loss 
can never be old.” But there was everything in the circumstances of his departure 
to soothe our regret and we feel happy in the hope that his writings will be in- 
fluential for good purposes. All his views philosophical and theological may not 


1 September 5, 1834, Hampstead. B. M. Add. MS. 35344, p. 104. 
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be adopted, and the effect of his posthumous works must be impaired by their 
fragmentary condition, but I think there is reason to believe that what he left 
behind him, published and unpublished, will introduce a higher and more im- 
proving mode of thinking and teach men to consider some subjects on principles 
more comprehensive and accordant to reason than that has hitherto been done. 
Immediately popular they can never be—but their exposition of truth may 
mould the opinions and tinge the feelings of hundreds who have never read the 
words themselves by the intervention of more popular agents—and we all know 
that pious but simple persons would never have wrought out for themselves 
those pure and exalted views of Christian faith and (example) by which means of 
the gifted few they now entertain. I have often heard that the more intellectual 
among the Americans have begun to study my father’s writings—every con- 
dition of society has its besetting sins tor those who attend upon the state of 
things in America it is thought that these metaphysical productions will afford a 
powerful remedy. I have been encouraged by your expressions, my dear Mr. 
Poole, to write thus freely to you—I cannot often express my hopes or feelings 
on the subject for the assertion of high claims of any sort are not relished by the 
world in general and to most persons claims founded on speculative writings are 
as imperceptible as Duncan’s disembodied spirit was to the guests of Macbeth. 
They fancy that you are dwelling on a phantom of your imagination and wonder 
how you can imagine that any practical benefit is to arise from words which do 
not treat of matter of fact.... 


Poole is again urged by H. N. Coleridge in September, 1834:" 


to devote an hour or so a day till you have drawn up a story of what you know 
of your friend from first to last. I am persuaded your own tale would be much 
better than the compilation of any other person’s from your materials. 


Evidence in the following letter from Poole to J. H. Green indicates 
that he had planned an account of his association with Coleridge; but 
if it was ever written it is now lost. Mrs. Sandford was also unable to 
find it when she was preparing her life of Poole. As Poole’s letter and 
Green’s reply contain many items of interest, they are printed in full. 


THOS. POOLE TO J. H. GREEN.” 
Nether Stowey, 
4th June, 1835. 
My dear Sir: 

I cannot help admiring and being grateful for your patience in waiting and for 
your forebearance in reproaching in consequence of my so long delaying to 
contribute what I possess to the Life & Works of our admirable friend Coleridge. 

I now transmit you letters and other M.S. of which the accompanying sheets 
contain a Catalogue with occasional explanatory remarks. 


11 B. M. Add. MS. 35344, p. 112. 
12 B. M. Add. MS. 35344, p. 104. This letter is not in Poole’s handwriting. Punctuation 
and spelling in all the letters published here have not been corrected or changed. 
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As to the propriety of publishing this mass of interesting matter which I 
send, I need not say I submit much to your discretion and that of his other 
friends, yet I must make two conditions concerning the Letters. 

ist those passages and names in the letters which I have scored under with 
red ink, must not be published. I leave you to perfect liberty to suppress any of 
either which you think right to be suppressed which are not scored, but at the 
same time I think it would be highly instructive that the whole interesting Being 
should appear such as he was in all his Phases, marking the progress of his Mind 
and heart from cradle to grave. With this in view I have ventured to leave under- 
scored so many affectionate expressions towards myself and some of his familiar 
Friends here, for I could not find in my heart to suppress that overflow of benevo- 
lent feeling for which he was perhaps as peculiar as for his surpassing intellectual 
powers, and to exhibit these letters in all their energetic variety in early life, I 
have from the same motives left untouched many passages otherwise of the most 
trifling matter. 

2nd. Those copies of Letters which he wrote to others cannot I think be 
published without the permission of those to whom they are addressed—at all 
events those to and from the cannot be published (as I have said in the cata- 
logue) without Mr. Josiah Wedgewood’s consent. I have lately had some corres- 
pondence with him and have pledged myself, so far on this subject. Some of 
the letters which I send you, you will be aware Coleridge used in the “Friend” 
and in his “Literaria Biographia.”” The Sermon and the remarks which he made 
in the margins of some of my Books, which later Mr. Ward has been so good as 
to copy, you will know how to estimate. 

Favour me with your impressions on reading all those materials, and your 
notion of the use you intend to make of them, and when that use is accomplished, 
be so good as to return them to me. You will I doubt not, submit them to Mrs. 
Henry Coleridge’s perusal. 

Mrs. H. N. Coleridge desired me to write what I could recollect concerning our 
Friend. I hope soon to communicate a short account of the circumstances which 
brought us together and of our usual goings-on here, with such anecdotes as 
occur to me. It will interest me to learn in what state you found Coleridge’s 
papers and if the World is to expect any important posthumous Work of his. 

I am, my dear Sir, Yours very sincerely and obliged 

TuHos. PooLe 

Jos. Henry Green Esq’. 


P.S. I acknowledge the receipt of the handsome ring which you were so good as 
to direct the Jeweller to send me. It is in excellent taste. I prize it on every ac- 
count, but especially as containing a Lock of his Silver Hair.'* 

I should think he wrote some interesting letters to our Mutual Friend Mr. 
Purkis. If so, they may, I am sure be had by applying to his son-in-law, Mr. Web- 
ster of Henly Middlesex. I would with pleasure inquire if you wish it. 

I have a little picture of Coleridge taken while he resided here. It was a 
striking likeness of him at five and twenty and tho’ a sad painting, I doubt not an 


18 Coleridge had willed to Poole a ring. 
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interesting print may be taken from it. Shall I send it to you? Mr. Ward has a 
likeness in crayon taken in Germany which is also much at your service. 


J. H. GREEN’S REPLY TO THOS. POOLE." 


46, Lincoln Inn Fields, 
My dear Sir, June 11, [1835]. 

I am sure you will be anxious to know that the papers concerning our dear 
friends have come safely into my possession, and I am anxious to offer you with- 
out delay my grateful thanks for the treasures that you have intrusted to my 
keeping; I lose no time, therefore, in acknowledging their receipt, and in assuring 
you that the very reasonable condition that you propose shall be strictly ad- 
hered to. I wish sincerely that I had grounds for complaining of what you are 
pleased a “long delay” and that it was the only cause retarding the publication 
of Coleridge’s posthumous works, but unfortunately my avocations and duties 
interfere most seriously with a work, the accomplishment of which is the nearest 
my heart, and one of the difficulties of the undertaking that of collecting ma- 
terials which are widely scattered, is of a kind that must necessarily in and of it- 
self retard the publication. With respect to the materials themselves they seem 
to be readily classed as, 1. Critical and Philological. 2. Devotional and Theo- 
logical and Philosophical, and no doubt will furnish enough for a separate or 
volume under each head. H. N. Coleridge has under the first, and the second 
shall not appear without the advice of those on whom judgement reliance can be 
placed. The philosophical part of Coleridge’s remains it must be my duty (would 
that it had fallen into abler hands!) to prepare for the press, and although un- 
fortunately the system, which it was the occupation of my revered friend’s life 
to construct only as far as his own words are concerned in detached fragments, 
hints, and unfinished essays, yet I do not doubt (God granting me his aid) with 
the knowledge that I have derived from the conversation of Coleridge to be able 
to offer to the public the most satisfactory system of philosophy that has ever 
appeared, at once bearing with it the stamp of truth, and offering the most in- 
contestable proof of the genius of the author. It would certainly, however, be 
desirable, as you very properly observe, to place before the world the wonderful 
man himself, in all the manifold excellence of his intellectual and moral character; 
the difficulty must be admitted to be great, and any ordinary memoir would, 
especially if its object were that only of tracing the events of his life, be inefficient 
and perhaps objectionable; but perhaps with your assistance, with the aid of 
other friends, with his writings, memorandum of his own, and his published 
works, it might be possible to give a history of his mind, and to trace the growth 
and development of his character that would be no inconsiderable aid to the 
intelligibility of his writings, and no less serve as the pedestal to the fame, which 
his writings must ensure him. Having this view you will see that my material, 
and doubtless Mr. Purkis’ letters would be highly acceptable, and no less so 
the portrait which you mention. 

I am, my dear Sir, 
Most sincerely and respectfully 
Josern Henry GREEN 


™“ B. M. Add. MS. 35344, 1, 202. 
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Cottle’s intentions for a life of Coleridge are fully outlined in his two 
following letters to Poole. 


LETTER 1’ 
My dear Sir: 

After much solicitation, I have determined to draw up a narrative of our 
Friend Coleridge’s Life and Literary History, during his residence in Bristol. 
In this object I have made some progress. The work will necessarily contain ref- 
erences to others. Wordsworth, Southey, Davey, yourself, De Quincey, Lloyd, 
Lamb, Ann Yearsley, Hannah More, Gilbert, and some others, illustrative of 
the numerous Letters received from S.T.C. during many years, and the others. 
I include only the periods when he resided in Bristol, Clevedon, and Stowey, as 
well as the others. 

With respect to Bristol and Clevedon, it is stating an undeniable fact, that no 
person is so familiar, as myself, with all the incidents connected with these 
places; but it has occurred to me, that you can best elucidate the Stowey part of 
Coleridge’s history. Would it be asking too great a favour to request you to 
furnish me with some account of Coleridge, during his abode in your place? I 
should prefer the incorporating of your Narrative in my own, but if to this you 
have no inconquerable objection, the obligation will still be felt, if you will favour 
me with data and incidents, which (on your authority) I may introduce with 
my own statements. 

You doubtless have numerous, and I need not add, valuable Letters of $.T.C., 
addressed to yourself. Will you favour me with them, to select such parts as are 
unexceplionally applicably (sic) to my purpose? My obligations also would be 
increased if you could obtain for me, any of Coleridge’s Letters, in the possession 
of any of your acquaintances, or any other Letters, of any of the above names. 

I might mention that some ladies of the name of Cruickshank are come to 
reside near Firfield House, (the residence of my Brother-in-Law, Mr. Hare) 
who lately delivered to my Sister for me, several Letters of S.T.C’s. Will you 
allow me to ask who these Ladies are, as, it seems they speak of your acquain- 
tance, but as Strangers, my Sister hardly knows how to receive them. 


I remain 
My dear Sir, with great respect, 
Yours truly 
JosepH CoTTLe 


P.S. Will you do me the favour to accept the enclosed small Work, in which 
(among the Notes) you will find some references to S.T.C. 

Coleridge once stated to me the nature of a faithful letter which, in the spirit 
of kindness, you once addressed to him, and also his reply. Will you favour me 
with a sight of these letters-—which I am more desirous of seeing, as I myself 
once wrote to him, in the same feeling, and received from him a long and interest- 
ing reply. To you, I understand, he happened to be rather testy. 


16 B, M. Add. MS, 35344, 1, 206. 
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Carlton Place, Bedminster near 
Bristol. Aug. 7th., 1835. 

It would be wrong not to inform you, that I received, sometime ago, a Letter 
from Coleridge’s Executor (Gillman) requesting any letters I might have of 
Coleridge’s with some little account of him during the residence in Bristol. In 
this I expressed an intention of giving him. On beginning, however, the task, I 
found the Letters so numerous, and the whole subject so comprehensive, and, 
as some of the Characters are living, of so personal a nature, that it would not 
suit an immediate publication. Of this I must inform Gillman. I shall endeavor 
to be faithful in my delineations. It will be written with a kind feeling, and, as I 
judge, contain a great, and peculiar Body of Interest. The Title will be “Literary 
Recollections.” 

I see, in the “Congregational Mage.’’* for this month they have transcribed 
the whole of my “‘valuable” Note respecting Coleridge. 


LETTER II?” 
My dear Sir, 

I had declined compliance with the request of Mr. Gillman, from a feeling of 
delicacy; conceiving that as a considerable portion of Coleridge’s Letters to me, 
consisted of references to others (some of the characters still living) I should not 
be justified in giving publicity to them. It was my intention, therefore, to throw 
the whole into a connected narrative, illucidating the letters by concurrent facts, 
in a way, somewhat similar to Mason’s Life of Gray. And considering the number 
of Literary Men, with whom I had, oddly enough, become acquainted, the papers 
would have been pregnant with deep interest. My intention was to leave this 
work behind me, to be published by my successors, when all personal feelings 
should cease to be violated. 

I am almost ashamed to say, your Letter has shaken my resolution, at least, 
so far as to leave a conviction on my mind, that a narrativeof the most interesting 
portions of Coleridge’s Life, with which I was so minutely familiar, might be 
illustrated in his letters, reflecting credit on himself, and without, in any objec- 
tionable way, compromising the feelings of others. This I should now have no 
objection to do. But after having returned Mr. Gillman a negative, I could on 
no account be induced to manifest such versatility as voluntarily to propose a 
change in my resolution, especially with an uncertainty whether or not, my 
proposal would now be accepted. 

If you still entertain a wish to see this “gap” in C’s history filled up and deem 
it of importance enough to intimate to Mr. G. that (in consequence of your 
letter) if he would convey to me one line, expressing a wish to receive my com- 
munication, the way would be clear, and you would be the indirect means of 


6 “S. T. Coleridge in Company with Socinians and Atheists,” Congregational Magazine 
(August, 1835) pp. 486-490.—An editorial note states that the article was taken from 
Joseph Cottle’s recently published volume, entitled, ‘‘On the Predictions and Miracles of 
Jesus Christ, with References to Sceptics, Infidels, and Socinians, by a Layman.” 

17 B. M. Add. MS. 35344, 1, 208. 
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conveying to the Public, at this time, whatever pleasure or profit might be 
involved, in this portion of our Friend’s Life. 
I return you many thanks for your Letter, as well as for the particulars it 
contained, respecting. 
With my best wishes, I am My dear Sir 
Yours with great sincerity 
JosEePH CoTTLe. 


P.S. I have, in my collection of Portraits, one of Coleridge (six inches by seven) 
taken just forty years ago, a perfect likeness, as he was then; a countenance 
beautiful in itself, and beaming with genius, and which even by strangers, is 
universally admired. If Mr. Gillman, and Mr. Green should wish to enrich their 
work with this protrait of the young Bard, and will state the size they would like, 
and at the same time, (at a cost of four Guineas) would authorize me to employ 
our famous “Branwhite,’’* it shall be quite at their service. 

I have complete likenesses, taken at the same time, and by the same Artist, of 
Wordsworth, Southey, and Lamb. I might mention also, that I have larger Por- 
traits (taken about the same time) of Coleridge, Southey, Wordsworth, all 
admirable likenesses but the former set are my favourites. 

Bedminster. Sept. 8, 1835 


As Poole’s replies to these letters have been lost, we can only surmise 
what action he took, through a letter from H. N. Coleridge to Poole, 
in regard to Cottle’s purpose. Obviously Cottle was causing no little 
disturbance, for on the 21st of September, 1835, Coleridge writes: 


I am exceedingly obliged to you for your letters and services, and for the two 
letters from Mr. Cottle. The latter I will safely keep until I can find an excellent 
Whig to frank them back—if possible; failing such, I will be beholden for the 
favor to the first Radical or Tory of speaking acquaintance whom I can meet 
amongst the representatives of the people. I have written to Mr. Green, and en- 
deavored both by transcription and description to put him in possession of the 
state of Mr. Cottle’s mind; and no doubt, he will be very glad to write him 
immediately in the required tone and terms. Between ourselves, and without any 
undue disparagement of Mr. C., I think you have done us all a great service in 
extinguishing his publication. His materials, in any shape, must be most valuable 
of course; but it must be obvious, that if half a dozen separate fragments of 
S.T.C.’s life and actions are published by different persons, just comprehending 
some small portions,—the man,—the personal indentity, will be literally 
torn in pieces. He will be like a pier glass dashed in shivers—the parts all shining, 
but reflecting nothing entirely. I am uncommonly thankful to you for your 
prompt and discreet rememberance. I hope Mr. Cottle will not refuse to let 
Mr. Green have either the originals or copies of the letters—such at least as Mr. 
C. does not wish to keep back from feelings of his own. I think it might be men- 


18 Nathan Branwhite (fl. 1825), a miniature painter and engraver of Bristol. 
19 B. M. Add. MS. 35344, 1, 122. 
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tioned to him that my Uncle (the writer) has in his very solemn will committed 
the care of collecting letters to Mr. Green, in whom he put confidences, and 
therefore I suggest that no consideration, but those peculiar to a man’s own self, 
should restrain the communications. And this has been done generally. 

We are very much obliged to you for your license to copy your picture of 
S.T.C. I have communicated it to Mr. Green and the Gillmans. I shall have a 
copy too. I am most anxious to have a copy of Mr. Cottle’s portrait of S.T.C. 


It will be seen in the next two letters from Cottle to Poole that the latter 
did not succeed in “extinguishing” the Bristol printer’s indiscreet manu- 
script. On the contrary, he has gone ahead with his work, and obviously 
without any hindrance from the friends and kin of Coleridge. 


LETTER I”? 
Dec. 23, 1835. 
Bristol [Postmark] 
My dear Sir: 

Since I last had the pleasure of hearing from you, I have received Letters from 
Mr. Green and Mr. Gillman, expressing a somewhat earnest wish that I would 
furnish them with a narrative of our Friend, during his residence in Bristol, with 
his Letters, received during that period. Such application, combined with your 
own, were not to be resisted, and for the two months past, I have been engaged 
in examining all my old papers, and in throwing them into as regular a form as 
the case would allow; but as many, if not most, of Mr. Coleridge’s Letters have 
no dates, and an intervention of forty years! has weakened my recollections of 
the order of some of the events; to obtain all the accuracy which is possible, ! 
am obliged to refer to the very few persons who knew Mr. C., and of that num- 
ber, you are by far the most important. I am sure your kindness will lead you to 
favour me with replies to the following few queries, on the resolution of which 
some other events depend. 
1st. What time in the year 1795, did Mr. C. go to reside at Stowey? 
2nd. What house did he occupy, and what rent, and when did he leave it? 
3rd. Mr. C. married in the Autumn of 1795 and went to reside at Clevedon. He 
afterwards resided in Bristol, where his first child was born, and subsequently 
went again to Stowey. What was the date of his second residence? 
4th. Did George Burnet, and Charles Lloyd both reside with him there? 
5th. C. Lloyd left Coleridge. Pray, at what time? And for what cause? 
6th. When did Mr. C. finally leave Stowey? And for what place? I think to go 
to Germany. 
7th. Were not his second son, and his daughter born at Stowey? 
8th. Had Mr. C. to your knowledge, begun the practice of opium, during his 
residence at Stowey? 

At your convenience, if you could favour me with answers to the above quer- 
ies, it would confer on me a great obligation, and expedite the object, which indeed 
thro’ you has been undertaken. 


20 B. M. Add. MS, 35344, m1, 210. 
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In your last letter, you pleased me with the hope of seeing you, ere this, in 
Bristol. In the expectation of that pleasure, I deferred complying with your re- 
quest, of furnishing Mr. H. Coleridge with a copy of my Portrait of Mr. C. The 
fact is I have two Portraits of Mr. C.: one, a side face, perfectly like at the time 
it was done, (1795, by Hancock)* and one, larger, a three quarter face, painted 
by Vandyke,” a Bristol artist. (1796) Mr. Wade, whom you know, has also, a 
full sized Portrait painted by Al(I)ston,®* a clever American, of who, you have 
doubtless often heard C. speak. This was painted in 1814, and is an excellent 
likeness in maturer life. Mr. Wade says he should have no objection to have his 
engraved, nor should I object to let either of mine be engraved, and good like- 
nesses of so intellectual a countenance taken, respectively, at early and middle 
life, would greatly enhance the nature of Mr. Coleridge’s Life, and Posthumous 
Works. I mean to write to Mr. Green on the subject. When you come to Bristol, 
you can decide on the merits of the Portraits. 

In writing a fair copy of my MS., and making certain additions, and altera- 
tions, may occupy me six weeks, perhaps two months, and at its completion, 
before I send it to London, it would be very gratifying to me, if it should suit 
your convenience, to submit the MS. to you, in Bristol, when perhaps, you might 
correct, from your more perfect recollections, the order of some of the incidents, 
and, especially pass your judicious judgement on the general arrangement. 

Iam 
My dear Sir, 
Yours with great sincerity and respect, 
JosePH CorTtte. 


P.S. You sent me, some years ago 5 (pounds) for your copy of Captain Southeys’s 
West Indies . . . etc. 


LETTER 01 
My dear Sir, 

I send you a line to inform you that I have completed my recollections of our 
Friend Coleridge. The name of Southey being intimately interwoven with the 
First part of the Narrative, I thought it a point of delicacy to send him the MS, 
expressing a full permission to strike his pen through any and every part relating 
to himself, to which he had the slightest objection. This he has done, and with the 
expurgations, it is now ready for your perusal. Perhaps you will be kind enough 
to give me a line, stating the time when you may find it convenient to be in 
Bristol. 


21 Robert Hancock (1730-1817). He lived in Bristol about 1796. This portrait of Coler- 
idge is in the National Portrait Gallery. 

* Peter Vandyke (fl. 1767). He lived in Bristol in late life. His picture of Coleridge is 
also in the National Portrait Gallery. 

*8 Washington Allston (1779-1843), an American artist who greatly admired Coleridge. 
His portrait of Coleridge was made by the order of Josiah Wade, in Bristol in 1814. It 
hangs now in the National Portrait Gallery. 
™* B. M. Add. MS, 35344, m1, 212. 
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As I so soon expect the pleasure of seeing you, I need only now subscribe my 
self 
My dear Sir 
Yours with great sincerity 
JosEepH CoTTLe. 
Bedminster, March 12th, 1836. 


H. N. Coleridge, in his letter to Poole of April 16, 1836, continues to 
urge him to write of his memories of Coleridge; but Cottle’s work is 
still unread by this date. Coleridge writes:% 


If I might urge you, I would do so in the matter of putting on paper your recol- 
lections of your friend. No man will be able to say more about S.T.C. than you, 
and few so well. Write a little from time to time, no matter how desultarily this 
point or that point,—it can all be arranged afterwards. 

I have read your letter to Mr. Green and I need not say how completely he 
and I agree with you and Mr. Wade with respect to any such naked statements 
and disclosures upon those unhappy parts of S.T.C.’s life. The life to be written 
must be a catholic life—the whole man from his learned father Parson Adams to 
his death-bed at Highgate—the whole 63 years; all must be told, but even this 
harmonized, deduced and developed. Mr. Cottle’s memoirs will be most highly 
valuable in whatever shape he may think fit to compose it, and I wish you would 
express to him, as I believe Mr. Green will himself do, how grateful we shall be 
for his communication when he considers it finished. The life of Coleridge can 
of course, be written by one person only; but that one person must necessarily 
construct the tale on the statements of different friends and acquaintances of the 
subject; and no doubt Mr. Cottle will not object to trusting to the honour, zeal 
and discretion of Mr. Green, to whose superintendence Coleridge by his will has 
committed the charge of publishing his letters and other remains. 


In the following extract of the letter, dated May 31, 1836,% from 
H. N. Coleridge to Poole, we see that the contents of Cottle’s Recollec- 
tions have been reported: 


I write a few lines in a good deal of hurry to acknowledge the receipt of your 
kind letter. I have seen Mr. Green upon the subject, and we have agreed to wait 
till Monday or Tuesday next when we shall have an opportunity of consulting 
Derwent, who is coming to town, and who for himself and brother and mother is, 
I think, deeply in the question. What, therefore, occurs to Mr. Green and myself 
as the best thing for you to do now, is, to write to Mr. Cottle to appraize him 
that you have communicated the contents of his late letters to Mr. Green and 
Mr. Coleridge’s own family, and that you understand that early next week their 
sentiments upon the matter in question will be communicated to him. It will be 
right that you should state to Mr. Cottle that you have informed us to the best 
of your ability of the nature of the proposed publication, as far as S.T.C. is 


28 B. M. Add. MS. 1, 127. 
% B. M. Add. MS. 35344, 1, 129. 
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concerned. I cannot express my affliction at Cottle’s unthinking and ruthless 
vanity; but I have no hope of being able to suppress his work. I limit my en- 
deavors solely to inducing him not to print such wretched details as those men- 
tioned by you. 


In the following letter from Cottle®’ to Poole, it appears as if Cottle 
had been deceived by Poole. But the latter explains himself in a reply. 


Bedminster, June 15th, 1836. 
Sir, 

In the present state of my mind I can not say Dear Sir. I am afraid I have not 
experienced fairness at your hands. My letter to you of May 18th, was a Letter 
of advice, not of determination. I found myself involved in difficulties, with re- 
spect to my Narrative of Coleridge, and asked your counsel; making three pro- 
posals, for the consideration of yourself, and Mr. Green. 1st, to give him my MS. 
on the condition alone of printing it in the form sent, or 2/y to print my own MS. 
as tho’ no communication had taken place between us, or 3ly, as resulting from 
the 2d, that, in case of my printing, Mr. G. should be allowed to take from my 
Vol. without restriction, whatever suited his purpose. Is there an upright mind 
living who should deem this an unreasonable proposal? 

When I considered the quantity of extraneous matter there was in my Nar- 
rative, that is, extraneous to the rigid account of Coleridge, I could hardly expect 
that Mr. G. would print the whole, and would not the requirement have been 
equally unreasonable, which wished me to suppress all references to other de- 
ceased friends? I saw, in the first instance, this difficulty, and declined the work, 
but when I received the combined requests of yourself, Mr. Green, and Mr. 
Gillman, to persist in giving them an account of Coleridge’s Bristol Life, and 
knowing that no other person could do it, I did relax, and resolved to draw up 
this account. I accomplished the object in my best and most impartial manner, 
and you came all the way from Stowy to read my MS. You did read it with every 
mark of approval; once and again commending the writing, and at the conclusion, 
your remark was: “This is the only long MS. I ever read, or heard read, without 
yawning.” To one part alone you expressed an objection, and that was to Mr. C’s 
Letter, wherein he requested that, for the warning of others, after his death, a 
full account might be published of his guilty passion for Opium. If there were 
objections secretely working in your mind, why did you not candidly avow them? 

On my sending you my letter of May 18th, you replied, on the 4th inst. by 
informing me, “I have communicated the contents of your Letter to Mr. Henry 
Coleridge, and a day or two ago I received a letter from him, in which he says, 
that he has seen Mr. Green, and that they are both of the opinion, your work 
seriously affects, not only our beloved Friend’s Reputation, but that of his sur- 
viving Family. They deem it right to consult those of them within their reach, 
and then to write to you.” This conjoint Family Letter, I rather anxiously 
awaited, imagining what its contents would probably be, and determining, as 


7 B. M. Add. MS. 35344, m, 214. 
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far as possible, to make every sacrifice to the feeling of Coleridge’ Family, not 
incompatible with Truth. They could know nothing of my MS. but from your 
representation, and what those representations were, may be collected from the 
following, rude, and ungentlemanly Letter, received yesterday from Mr. 
Gillman. 


Highgate, 8th, June, 1836 
Sir, 

In your letter to Mr. Poole, sometime since, you write, ‘I am almost ashamed 
to say, your letter (viz. Mr. P’s) has shaken my resolution’ &c, and afterwards, 
‘after having returned Mr. Gillman a negative.’ My request to which this nega- 
tive had been returned, was, indeed, best for the restoration of property not 
belonging to you, but to the Trustees of the Estate of the late S.T. Coleridge. 
You add, ‘I could on no account be induced to answer such versatility as volun- 
tarily to propose a change in my resolution, especially with an uncertainty 
whether or not my proposal would now be accepted.’ You further add, ‘If Mr. 
Green would convey to me one line, the way would be clear’ 

On receiving this information, I immediately took up my pen, and addressed 
myself courteously to the man who had been so wavering, and who is I under- 
stand, was about to make a breach of private confidence, reposed in him full 
faith by a friend revealing to him his sufferings, unconscious at that time of their 
real cause, but attributing them to the use of Opium, which he abhorred. 

In my letter, I gave you a short sketch of his sufferings, with the appearance 
of his body after death. Yours of the 1st of Dec’. last reached me, informing me 
that the MS. was complete, and that you would now have it copied out fair, as 
I presumed for Mr. Green. I waited till a few days ago, to ask whether the MS. 
had arrived, and to my surprise learnt, that it had not, and that you are now 
contemplating its publication. You are ignorant of the consequences of this 
proceeding, this betrayal of confidence reposed in you by a departed friend. In 
the case of Murray versus Dallas, it was ruled by the Lord Chancellor, that 
property in Letters is not the property of the possessor, but where there is a Will, 
that of the Executor. This is now a received and established axiom, and therefore 
an Injunction is applicable to your case, and, as I am informed by able Lawyers, 
in London, will lay immediately on application, when you publish the MS. 

Your conduct admits of no delicacy, and in such a case, Executors and Trustees 
have no choice. Trusting you will see the propriety of delivering up the letters, 
(or copies) in question, 

Iam, 
Sir &c 


James GILLMAN. 


Allow me to ask you, what there was in my letter of the 10th of May, to author- 
ize such a letter as this? If I had not believed (justly or unjustly) Mr. Gillman 
to be the man who so long befriended Coleridge, and that he bore the reputation 
of being a man of honour, and understanding, I should have turned from his 
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letter, with disgust, as being vulgar and bullying; replete as it is with misstate- 
ments, and evidencing nothing that characterizes a well disciplined mind; being 
as destitute of sound reasoning, as of common courtesies of life. It wants sense, 
and manners. 

I see plain enough that you have separated yourself from Coleridge’s old and 
steady friends, who have proved their friendship, by something more substantial 
than words. You seem to have entered heart and hand in the views of his more 
recent friends, and are labouring, in conjunction with them, to suppress Truth, 
and promote literary Falsehood; to cheat the Public with a Life of Coleridge, 
which is no Life. I will become accessory to no such temporizing conduct. With- 
out conceding Coleridge’s faults, I have done him ample justice, and have set 
an example of what Biography ought to be—a faithful exhibition of the man, not 
a stream of undeviating Eulogy. I regard Traits of Characters, as of more con- 
sequence often that even Facts themselves. And who are these who are now so 
clamorous to conceal Coleridge’s undeniable, and disastrous habits? their honor, 
now so sensitive as to shrink from the least intimation that C. was once poor, 
and rescued from want, by strangers rather than friends. Instead of cherishing a 
tender feeling toward those who assisted poor Coleridge, when deserted by his 
Relatives, and (for one individual I can answer) who often straitened themselves 
to cheer his drooping heart, the weeds of indignation spring up, and they shudder 
at the remotest intimation that Coleridge classed other than those, to whom he 
naturally looked for support, but who in his extremity deserted the great Orna- 
ment of their Name and Race. The insolent letter and the impotent threat of Mr. 
James Gillman (once so obsequiously polite) have excited trains of thought, 
reluctantly expressed, while every generous mind will sympathize in the neces- 
sity that called them forth. 

You are urgent with me to pass over in silence Mr. De Quincey’s gift to Coler- 
idge of Three Hundred Pounds.* With this request no consideration on earth 
should induce me to comply; and that for two reasons. First, because I was the 
communicating Agent, and never before, fully announced who the Donor was; 
and Secondly, because so generous an action ought to be made known, in justice 
to him, and as an example to others. I have seen nothing of Mr. De Quincey for 
the last twenty years, and grieved I am to learn that he has adopted the de- 
structive Opium practices of poor Coleridge! With this however I have nothing 
to do. I can only deplore the misdirection of his splendid talents, and hope and 
pray that he may yet be reclaimed. 

And now I must speak one more word about that Letter, which you wish me 
to suppress, in which S.T.C. makes a full confession of all the sins he had com- 
mitted, in drenching himself with Opium, and requires, that, “after his death,” 
it might be made public, “as a warning to others.” This is the most redeeming 


38 This loan (not a “ gift”) De Quincey proposed in July, 1807, but it was not paid until 
November. See James Dykes Campbells’ Coleridge; A Narrative of the Events of his Life 
(L., 1894), pp. 163-4. See also Alexander H. Japp’s De Quincey Memorials (L., 1891), 1, 
127-134; and Unpublished Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. by Earl Leslie Griggs 
(L., 1932), 11, 131 and note, 293 and note. 
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Letter** he ever wrote, and I should have thought that no friend to Coleridge’s 
reputation would desire the withdrawment of a letter which propitiates the 
Reader, and converts condemnation into com passion. 

Your argument against publicity as to his passion for Opium, is also not sound, 
for fear, it seems, it should urge others to the same practices, from the perverse 
passion for imitation. On this principle, no Highwayman, no Forger, no Sheep or 
Horse-stealer should be punished, lest, thro’ its notoriety, others should be stim- 
ulated to taste the sweet luxury of getting hanged. 

In looking at one of the periodicals, the other day, I saw a Letter of Coleridge 
to a friend, written a year or two before his death, where he says, “If I should be 
arrested for Eight Pounds, I could not pay it without selling my Books.’”’ The 
declaration made my blood run cold! Let the Biographer of his later life explain 
where, at this time, all those New Family Friends were; (not his old Friends) 
and who are now so rampant to derive honour from Coleridge’s name, and fame; 
desiring, to partake the triumph, without sharing the gale, and reminding one 
of Robert Lowell’s line on Chatterton. 

“When living starved, and when dead adored.” 

I shall have no more communications with Mr. Green, or Mr. Gillman, or any 
of the family; whatever they may write. A civil letter deserved a civil reply, but 
the coarse answer of Mr. Gillman, would merit unqualified contempt, if a portion 
of it were not transferred to that half-Lawyer who evidently dictated it, and who 
has so libelled a late Lord Chancellor, as well as common sense. 

When I find that you “run with the hare, and yet hold with the hounds”; that 
while you are speaking and writing courteously to me, you are impressing the 
mind of others with those hostile feelings which prompted Mr. Gillman’s letter, 
I perceive you have deteriorated, since our last interview, (38 years ago) and I 
have now only to say that I neither expect nor desire to hear from you again, tho’ 
my good wishes will continue. 

Joseru CorTt_e. 


P.S. Mildness might have produced some effect, but I have been attacked on 
a side where I am invulnerable. 

P.S. Coleridge’s character will only suffer from concealment, and false state- 
ments, and will rise in proportion as Truth is respected. Altho’ Mr. Green is in- 
volved in this affair, yet from all accounts I have received, I entertain for him 
great personal respect, both as to his Worth and Talents. But after all, the 
Indestructable monument to Coleridge, is, his Writings, and I confidently expect 
that his “Posthumous Works,” under the superintendence of Mr. G. will prove 
the Key Stone to that Movement. 


*® Cottle is evidently referring to S. T. Coleridge’s letter to Josiah Wade of June 26, 
1814, although he is not quoting accurately. It should read: “ After my death, I earnestly 
entreat, that a full and unqualified narration of my wretchedness, and of its guilty cause, 
may be made public, that at least some little good may be affected by the direful example.” 
—Letters of S. T. Coleridge, ed. by E. H. Coleridge, (L.,1895), p. 624.—Cottle, of course, 
published his own letter from Coleridge in which was an anguished confession of the opium 
habit. See the letter of April 26, 1814, in Letters of S. T. Coleridge, pp. 616-619. 
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You say, Coleridge at no period would have desired the publication of those 
confessional letters. This is an unfounded opinion. He knew that he had written 
those letters, for the very purpose of giving publicity to his lamentable practice 
and that “as a warning to others.”’ At the time he wrote these Letters, his under- 
standing was as sound as at any time of his life. What right therefore has any 
man to say, that his wishes and opinions were latterly different from those he 
had expressly avowed when no evidence can be adduced in support of this 
gratuitous affirmation? If Mr. C. had ever requested Mr. Wade to return him his 
very important Letters, his honourable mind would have instantly complied. Or 
if he had requested me to return those letters in which he deplores the effects of 
Opium, I should have instantly complied. But he never made such requests to 
one or the other, and the inference to be drawn from this, is decisive, namely, 
that his formerly expressed wishes should be complied with. It is confirmatory 
also of this opinion, that when I called on Mr. Coleridge in 1821, he was totally 
silent on the subject. After such proofs, to persisit in denying Mr. C’s assent to 
the publications of these solemnly instructive Letters, is monstrous. 

Mr. Gillman, I see affirms that Mr. Coleridge “abhorred Opium,” and that his 
bodily and mental sufferings did not originate in this cause! He might as well 
affirm that the Sun’s rays are dark. I wish that heand others would learn a lesson 
from the noble-minded Son of Crabbe! I am fighting the Battle of the Public. 

The Public shall judge between us. Mr. Gillman may regret his rude letter, 
his misstatements, when too late.*° 


POOLE’S REPLY TO COTTLE:*! 
Stowey. 
19th June, 1836. 
[No salutation.] 

I was never more surprised than I was by the contents of your letter of the 
15th inst. which I received the other night, In complaining that Mr. Gillman had 
written a harsh letter to you, you have, without the least provocation on my 
part written a most harsh and and angry one to me., on the conjecture forsooth 
that you had not experienced fairness at my hands and that I have been im- 
pressing the Friends of others with those hostile feelings which prompted Mr. 
Gillman’s letter. 

You begin by referring to the points relative to the disposal of your work 
contained in your letter of May the 20th. Now it happened on the receipt of that 
letter I was much engaged and had not time to copy it; I therefore at once en- 
closed it to Mr. Henry Coleridge in a short letter stating the substance verbatim 
as nearly as I could recollect of what I had said to you in reply to that letter of 
the 20th of May. I know not how I could make him, and through him Mr. 
Green and Mr. Gillman better acquainted with your views; and it rests for them 
to receive the proposals as they thought fit. If you wish to see the letters in 
which I enclosed yours to Mr. H. Coleridge, I will obtain it from him for your 


5° Poole has inscribed this note on the letter: “fr. Cottle, 15th June, 1836. Con. his Nar- 
rative relative to Coleridge—a curious letter—see my answer. No man can be more wrong.” 
| B. M. Add. MS., 1, 214. 
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perusal, and indeed any other letters which I have written to Coleridge’s friend 
since his lamented death. There are only two points in which I, and, I believe 
most of Coleridge’s old and new Friends, (as you term them) differ from you as 
to the propriety of your Narrative,—and these are the first the entering into the 
detail of our poor Friend’s conduct while under the influence of opium and con- 
sequent disease and the publishing of letters which he wrote during the melan- 
choly hallucination. 

2nd. as to propriety of publishing the pecuniary transaction which took place 
between him and Mr. De Quincey. Nowas to the first, however, we may differ. I 
did not for a moment disguise my sentiments while you were reading your Nar- 
rative; and when I got to Mr. Wade, which was immediately from your house, 
I urged him to join me in persuading you to suppress those affecting letters. 

As to the 2d point, the transaction with Mr. De Quincey. On very little con- 
sideration it seemed clear to my mind that it was improper to publish it without 
the consent of Coleridge or his representatives (he himself being dead), and also 
of Mr. De Quincey, the other party concerned. If in transactions of this nature 
that sort of delicacy were not to be exercised, what man of genius with the least 
feeling (and can genius ever be without it) would receive pecuniary aid from 
any one? Would he not naturally ask when offered assistance—Sir, Is my ac- 
ceptance of this to be published? 

To go back to your proposals in your letter to me of the 20th of May.® In 
repeating and speaking of them, you ask me, “Is there any upright man living 
who would deem this an unreasonable proposal?” 

I answer yes, because either of the Proposals the publishing of those matters 
on which I have spoken above, and on which I might have much dilated and 
which I think come by no means within the scope of fair or useful Biography. 

One word more. On receiving your correspondence with me which I always 
faithfully copied, I am not surprised at Mr. Gillman, Mr. Green, and Mr. H. 
Coleridge’s expecting that you would have frankly transmitted your MS. 
L.[etters] to them, nor I at their consequent disappointment. Tho’ I by no means 
desire to vindicate the tone of Mr. Gillman’s letter. If you had in your Narrative 
confined yourself to our dear Coleridge you might still have sent it to them, and 
I yet wish as I strongly recommended when we were together that you should 
separate what concerns him from other matter—reserving the latter for a dis- 
tinct publication. 

I trust by this time your asperity toward me is somewhat softened and that 
you will excuse my thinking it right to write you tho contrary to your expectation 
or desire and, indeed, I should have written much more at large if it did not so 
happen that I am engaged to be at Bristol on Wednesday next to stand Godfather 
to my nephew Richard King’s little boy on Thursday next, and unless I find a 
Note from you for me at No. 2 Redcliff Parade declining to see me I shall call 


® This reference may be to Cottle’s preceding letter of the 15th of June, as his quotation, 
the reader will see, is taken from the one of that date. His previous mention of a May 20th 
letter must be correct, and it is quite possible that Cottle used the same words in the earlier 
letter. At any rate, I have not found this particular letter. 
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on you Wednesday evening or Thursday morning soon after 9 o’clock when I 
hope I shall be able to convince you that a mutual good feeling of twenty-three 
years standing ought not to be given up for the groundless suspicion of an hour, 
and that you will be enabled in your next letter to me with truth to say my dear 
Sir—as I now honestly declare I am my dear Sir yours very sincerely, 

Tuos. Poore. 


P.S. I have heard nothing from Mr. Henry C. or any since I last wrote you. 


Joseph Cottle, Esq., 
Carlton Place, Bedminster. 


Cottle writes quickly back to Poole, showing some grace of forgive- 
ness in being too harsh, but he is unbending in his ideas regarding biog- 
raphy.* 


My dear Sir, 

You have satisfactorily exculpated yourself, and I perceive my surmizes were 
unfounded. My Letter to you, written under the excitement of the moment, was 
other than I should have written. Your temperate reply did you credit, and I 
beg your pardon. 

I am under the painful necessity of stating that, at this time, and under pres- 
ent circumstances, J cannot see you in Carlton Place. We have the misfortune to 
differ in judgement on two points, and as we do not lightly adopt our opinions, 
and have mutually recorded those adverse opinions by Letter, mere verbal dis- 
cussion, would only give pain, without producing any change in our views. To 
save you therefore unnecessary trouble, I am compelled to say, I shall not be at 
home, at the time you propose to call. 

On your next visit to Bristol, it will give me much pleasure to see you. 

My respect for you is undiminished. 

JoserH CoTTLEe 
Bedminster, June 21, 1836. 


POOLE TO COLERIDGE. 
N. Stowey, 
1st Sept. 1836. 
My dear Sir, 

You have I doubt not been expecting to hear from me, but the negotiating, by 
writing, on a delicate matter, with such a publishing gentleman as our friend 
Cottle appeared to me somewhat dangerous. 

I therefore thought it best to postpone attempting to set him right about Mr. 
Gillman’s letter until I could see him in person, which I had hopes of doing on 
my attending the British association at Bristol last week. 


* B. M. Add. MS. 35344, m, 217. 
™“ B. M. Add. MS, 35344, 1, 181. 
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I however failed. The morning after my arrival, I called at his house, and after 
a little waiting his sister came home and said he was too unwell to see me, that 
he was in bed with a blister on for the relief of his eyes. 

I regretted the circumstances and told her I should remain in Bristol during 
the week, that I should be happy to speak with him, and that I would call upon 
him on any day at any hour if he would favour me with a Note at Mr. King’s 
where I was remaining. 

I heard nothing from him. On the day before I left Bristol I called on our 
simple hearted very different friend Friend Wade. As he occasionally sees Cottle, 
I desired him to take the earliest opportunity and to tell him I wished to have 
seen him and to have talked with him about the letters which Mr. Derwent 
Coleridge and Mr. Green wrote to him—that those letters I understood he had 
not answered, unless he had done it very lately—that Mr. Gillman wrote a letter 
by his own impulse, in the warmth of his feeling toward his dear departed friend, 
on apprehending that some things with which the publick had nothing to do, 
and injurious to the memory whom he held so dear, were about to published. 
That in reality neither Mr. Green nor Mr. Henry Coleridge knew anything of 
his writing, and therefore Mr. Cottle had with them, as he had with me in other 
points, assumed that for which there was no foundation and I hoped in learning 
this real state of the case, he would have candour enough to acknowledge he had 
done wrong. I added that no one could be surprised at Mr. Gillman’s considering 
the circumstances which had attended the correspondence with both. 

Wade promised he would see Cottle without delay, and hoped that it maybe 
productive of peace, that he would take care and communicate all I had said to 
him. Cottle had never told him that he had heard from Derwent or Mr. Green. 

Whether this will induce Cottle to write to any of you or to me I know not but 
I think if I hear nothing from him soon, I shall write to him. 

It is amusing, but I called on Jack Pritchard and there I met old Mrs. Estling** 
who I thought had been long dead. She told me in a large party it was understood 
that Coleridge’s friends were going to prosecute Cottle if he published and asked 
me if it was true. I told her there had been some differences of opinion as to the 
propriety of publishing various matter and that was foundation enough for such 
a report. She said she had letters which she would by no means allow to be 
published, and therefore I thought she said, had refused to give them up. I 
told her that you and Mr. Green would be much obliged to her for any letters 
which she possessed, and that she may be assured they would not be made an 
improper use by either of you. 

Another thing amused me. Wade told me that Cottle had read to him in MS, 
and he observed to him there was so much egotism that everyone would laugh 
at him. I should think it very odd, added Wade, if I published every little 
kindness I did my dear friend Coleridge, or indeed any other person. 


When you write just say a few of the last words you have received from our 


5 Poole is doubtless referring to the widow of the Rev. John Prior Estlin, whose letters 
from Coleridge were published in 1884. 





———— 
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friend in the North. I am come quickly and carelessly to the end of my paper— 
excuse all lines of omission or commissions. 
Say what you think of writing to Cottle, and if what. 
TuHos. PooLe 


Henry Nelson Coleridge Esq™ 
St. Mary Ottery 


Literary history shows that Cottle proceeded as he pleased with his 
publication. What other correspondence followed after this last letter of 
Poole’s there is no record so far as I have been able to discover. 


WarrEN E,. GisBs 
Columbia University 
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WORDSWORTH AS THE PROTOTYPE OF THE 
POET IN SHELLEY’S ALASTOR 


ROM the notice in the Monthly Review' in 1816 to the most recent 

investigations? Alastor has remained an enigma to Shelley’s critics. 
A century of criticism has done little to throw light on the mystery. 
The contemporary notice in the Monthly Review attributes the confusion 
of Alastor to the influence of Wordsworth: 


We must candidly own that these poems are beyond our comprehension; and 
we did not obtain a clew to their sublime obscurity, till an address to Mr. 
Wordsworth explained in what school the author had formed his taste. 


Miss Winstanley* has shown the extent to which Alastor reflects Words- 
worth’s philosophy of nature; Ackermann‘ has cited a number of pas- 
sages in which he finds echoes from Wordsworth’s poetry, especially 
from The Excursion; Professor Havens rightly points out that the auto- 
biographical element of the poem has been over-emphasized; and Pro- 
fessor Wier examines with scholarly ability the meaning of the term 
Alastor as well as the connection of Shelley’s poem with the Greek con- 
ception of tragedy. Nevertheless, investigation of Alastor and of the 
various attempts to explain the poem leaves us with the conviction that 
the influence of Wordsworth deserves far more intensive study than it 
has yet received. 

Specifically this paper is an attempt to show that Alastor is allegorical 
of the premature decay of genius. Evidence confirming this point of 
view will be presented under three heads: (1) there is in Alastor much 
that cannot be explained in terms of an autobiographical interpretation; 
(2) Shelley’s reading of The Excursion in 1814 marks a distinct change 
in his attitude towards Wordsworth—a change confirmed by an entry 
in Mary’s Journal, the sonnet To Wordsworth, The Celandine, a note to 
the sixth canto of Peter Bell the Third; (3) the number and nature of 
Shelley’s borrowings from Wordsworth show not only that the work of 
the elder poet was uppermost in Shelley’s mind during the composition 
of Alastor, but also that Wordsworth’s consciousness of declining poetic 


1 Monthly Review, txxrx (London, 1816), 433. 

? R. D. Havens “Shelley’s Alastor,” PMLA, xiv, (Dec., 1930), 1098-1115; and M. C. 
Wier “Shelley’s ‘Alastor’ again,” PMLA, xtvt, (Sept., 1931), 947-950. 

* Winstanley, L., “Shelley as a Nature Poet,” Englische Studien, (1904), 17-51. 

* Ackermann, Richard, Quellen Vorbilder, Stoffe zu Shelley’s Poetischen Werken. 1. 
Alastor. Romanischen und Englischen Philologie (Erlangen & Leipzig, 1899), pp. 1-16. 
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power as reflected in the Intimations Ode and The Excursion caused 
Shelley to think of Wordsworth as the prototype of the poet in Alastor. 

Most critics assume that Alastor is fundamentally autobiographical. 
The experiences of the poet are interpreted as the experiences of Shelley, 
heightened and intensified by a romantic imagination. Like Shelley, the 
poet is a vegetarian; like Shelley, he leaves an alienated hearth; like 
Shelley, he seeks ideal beauty in the form of a woman. The poet’s voy- 
age is reminiscent of Shelley’s bridal tour up the Rhine, while the fate 
of the poet is the fate often contemplated by Shelley in periods of despair 
and ill health. These parallels are more than mere coincidences; anyone 
knowing the facts of Shelley’s life must accept them as autobiographical. 
The autobiographical elements in the poem are in fact so obvious that 
critics have been led to ignore much in the life of the poet which has no 
counterpart in the experience of Shelley as we know it. Shelley never 
thought of himself as an inspired poet of nature: yet his poet is described 
as one whose heart “ever beat in mystic sympathy with nature’s ebb 
and flow.” Shelley never thought of his own sensitiveness to the beauty 
of natural objects as gradually hardening into insensibility: yet this is 
precisely what happens to the poet after he sees the vision. There is 
no reason to suppose that Shelley ever thought of himself as having 
become incapable of sympathizing with the misfortunes and sorrows of 
his fellow men; yet his poet becomes totally insensible to the horrors of 
war and to the suffering of all mankind. Moreover the autobiographical 
details are not essential to the poet’s character: they might be omitted 
without detracting from the meaning of the poem as a whole. Shelley’s 
poet is not Shelley himself. 

Shelley says that Alastor is allegorical of one of the most interesting 
states of the human mind: yet the state of mind which he intended to 
make the subject of his allegory is none too clear from the preface or 
from the poem itself. There are, however, two allusions, one in the pre- 
face and another near the close of the poem, which may be taken as a 
point of departure for an investigation of Shelley’s allegorical purpose. 
In the preface he says that this poem may not be without meaning 
to the living; near the close of the poem he refers to “‘the chalice which 
but one living man has drained.”’ There is good reason to believe that 
these two references to “the living” are veiled allusions to Wordsworth. 
Such an inference is supported by the fact that the preface concludes 
with a direct quotation from the first book of The Excursion and the 
poem itself with a direct quotation from the Intimations Ode. 

Shelley’s attitude towards Wordsworth gradually changed from one 
of admiration for his genius to one of regret for his gradual decline and 
of resentment towards his reaction. Prior to 1814, Shelley’s comments 
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on Wordsworth are highly favorable. In 1811 Shelley writes to Miss 
Hitchner * 


Wordsworth (a quondam associate of Southey), yet retains the integrity of his 
independence; but his poverty is such that he is frequently obliged to beg for 
a shirt to his back. 


A month later, in 1812, he writes: 


I have transcribed a piece of Wordsworth’s poetry. It may give you some idea 
of the Man. How expressively keen are the first stanzas! I shall see this man soon. 





: Shelley’s reading of The Excursion marks a distinct change in his at- 
titude towards Wordsworth. Shortly after the publication of The Ex- 
cursion in 1814, Mary Shelley records in her Journal:” 





Shelley calls on Hookham, and brings home Wordsworth’s ‘Excursion,’ of which 
we read a part; much disappointed. He is a slave. 


This entry in Mary’s Journal was made just a few months prior to the 
composition of the Alastor volume; in the latter is to be found a sonnet 
addressed to Wordsworth. In this sonnet Shelley continues to recog- 
nize Wordsworth’s greatness in “‘songs consecrate to truth and liberty,” 
but for the first time Shelley deplores Wordsworth’s loss of human sym- 
pathy. 


Poet of Nature, thou hast wept to know 

That things depart which never may return: 
Childhood and youth, friendship and love’s first glow, 
Have fled like sweet dreams, leaving thee to mourn. 
These common woes I feel. One loss is mine 

Which thou too feel’st, yet I alone deplore. 

Thou wert as a lone star, whose light did shine 

On some frail bark in winter’s midnight roar: 

i Thou hast like to a rock-built refuge stood 

§ | Above the blind and battling multitude: 

E In honoured poverty thy voice did weave 

Songs consecrate to truth and liberty,— 

Deserting these, thou leavest me to grieve, 

Thus having been, that thou shouldst cease to be. 








5 Roger Ingpen, The Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley (London, 1909), p. 198. 

® Letters, p. 208.—At about the same time, Peacock tells us, Shelley wondered what 
: effect money-lenders might have had on Wordsworth: “One day, as we were walk.ng to- 
gether on the banks of the Surrey Canal, and discoursing of Wordsworth, and quoting 
some of his verses, Shelley suddenly said to me:‘ Do you think Wordsworth could have writ- 
ten such poetry, if he had ever had dealings with money-lenders?’”” H. F. B. Brett-Smith, 
Peacock’s Memoirs of Shelley (London, 1909), p. 52. 

7 Edward Dowden, Life of Shelley (London, 1886), 1, 471. 
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Less than a year after the composition of Alastor, Shelley sent Pea- | 
cock a copy of The Celandine,® a poem of nine 8-line stanzas in which 
Shelley reiterates in more emphatic but less dignified terms what he 
had already said in the sonnet to Wordsworth. In language and imagery 
unmistakably reminiscent of Wordsworth’s poems to the celandine, 
Shelley treats this flower as the symbol of a poet who in early life has 
the courage to stand out as a rock of defence for humanity but later 
becomes a liberticide and betrays the very ideals he had once commemo- 
rated in verse too exquisite ever to be forgotten. Nowhere is Shelley’s 
reaction to the decline of Wordsworth’s genius more poignantly revealed 
than in the concluding stanzas of The Celandine. But here, as in Alastor, 
condemnation for Wordsworth’s apostasy is tempered by a recognition 
of the permanent elements in his poetry. 


I thought of thee, fair Celandine 
As of a flower aery blue 

Yet small—thy leaves methought were wet 
With the light of morning dew. 

In the same glen thy star did shine 

As the primrose and violet, 

And the wild briar bent over thee 

And the woodland brook danced under thee. 


Lovely thou wert in thine own glen 
Ere thou didst dwell in song or story, 
Ere the moonlight of a poet’s mind 
Had arrayed thee with the glory 
Whose fountains are the hearts of men: 
Many a thing of vital kind 
Had fed and sheltered under thee, ' : 
Had nourished their thoughts near to thee. 





Yes, gentle flower, in thy recess 

None might a sweeter aspect wear; 
The young bird drooped so gracefully, 
Thou wert so fair: 

Among the fairest ere the stress 

Of exile, death, and injury, 

Thus withering and deforming thee 
Had made a mournful type of thee. 


ae eee 


A type of that whence I and thou 
Are thus familiar, Celandine, 

A deathless poet whose young prime 
Was as serene as thine. 


8 Boston Herald (December 21, 1925). : 
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But he is changed and withered now 
Fallen on a cold and evil time; 
His heart is gone, his flame is dim, 
And Infamy sits mocking him. 


Celandine! thou art pale and dead, 
Changed from thy fresh and woodland state. 
Oh! that thy bard were cold; but he 
Has lived too long and late. f 
Would he were in an honoured grave! 
But that, men say, now must not be 
Since he for impious gold could sell 
Ps The love of those who loved him well. 


That he, with all hope else of good, 
Should be thus transitory 

I marvel not—but that his lays 
Have spared not their own glory; 

That blood, even the foul God of blood,** 

With most inexpiable praise 

Freedom and truth left desolate 

He has been brought to celebrate. 








They were his hopes which he doth scorn, 
They were his foes the fight that won; 
That sanction and that condemnation 
Are now forever gone. 
They need them not! Truth may not mourn 
That with a liar’s inspiration 
Her majesty he did disown 
Ere he could overlive his own. 


' They need them not for liberty— 

' ; Justice and philosophic truth 

i From his divine and simple song 

\ Shall draw immortal youth 

When he and thou shall cease to be 

Or be some other thing, so long 

As men may breathe or flowers may blossom 
O’er the wide earth’s maternal bosom. 


ree ge 





The stem whence thou wert disunited 
Since thy poor self was banished hither, 
Now by that priest of Nature’s care 
Who sent thee forth to wither 
His window with its blooms has lighted; 


% An unmistakable reference to Wordsworth’s Thanksgiving Ode of January 1816, in 
which he celebrates England’s bloody conquest. 
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And I shall see thy brethren there, 
And each, like thee, will aye betoken 
Love sold, hope dead, and honour broken. 


We know from Shelley’s note to the sixth canto of Peter Bell The 
Third that as late as 1819 he thought of Wordsworth as one whose 
creative power had gradually hardened into insensibility. Commenting 
on a description of dying fish, Shelley says: 


See the description of the beautiful colours produced during the agonizing death 
of a number of trout, in the fourth part of a long poem in blank verse, published 
within a few years. [The Excursion, vu, lines 568-571.] That poem contains cur- 
ious evidence of the gradual hardening of a strong but circumscribed sensibility, 
of the perversion of a penetrating but panic-stricken understanding. The author 
might have derived a lesson which he had probably forgotten from these sweet 
and sublime verses:— 
“This lesson, Shepherd, let us two divide, 

Taught both by what she [Nature] shows and what conceals, 

Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 

With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels.” 


The entry in Mary’s Journal shows that before the composition of 
Alastor, Shelley was disappointed in Wordsworth’s defection from the 
cause of liberty; the sonnet To Wordsworth indicates that he was pre- 
occupied with the decay of Wordsworth’s genius at the very time 
Alastor was being written; and The Celandine and Peter Bell show that 
the tragedy of Wordsworth the poet continued to haunt him as late as 
1819.° 

Turning now to the poem itself one finds that Shelley’s borrowings 
from Wordsworth are more numerous and more significant than is com- 
monly supposed. The only extensive investigation of the sources of 
Alastor is the one by Ackermann." Though his parallels are in many 
instances far too tenuous to be accepted in a scientific study of Shelley’s 
sources, it is significant that even he finds more borrowings from Words- 


* As time went on Shelley’s attitude became increasingly outspoken and denunciatory. 
Yet never did he lose his admiration for Wordsworth’s lyrical qualities. Crabb Robinson 
records in his Diary:“‘ Shelley spoke of Wordsworth with less bitterness, but with an insinua- 
tion of his insincerity’.—H. C. Robinson, Diary, Reminiscences, and Correspondence 
(Boston, 1870) 1, 369.—In 1818 Shelley gave vent to his feelings in a letter: “What a 
beastly and pitiful wretch that Wordsworth! That such a man should be a poet ! I can com- 
pare him with no one but Simonides, that flatterer of the Sicilian tyrants, and at the same 
time the most natural and tender of lyric poets.” —Letters, p. 607.—The last reference to 
Wordsworth occurs in a letter of 1820; the bitterness has diminished, but Shelley’s disap- 
pointment is still evident: “As an excuse for mine and Mary’s incurable stupidity, I send 
a little thing about poets, which is itself a kind of excuse for Wordsworth.”—lJbid., p. 
780. 19 Ackermann, R., op. cit. 
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worth than from any other author. In our own investigation we have 
omitted a number of echoes cited by Ackermann and have added others 
that escaped his attention. Instead of a total of seven parallels we find 
a total of sixteen parallels. Of these eight are from The Excursion, four 
from the Intimations Ode, two from Tintern Abbey, and two from minor 
poems. q 
There are, first of all, the direct borrowings which Shelley acknowl- 
edges by quotation marks. 
The good die first, 
And those whose hearts are dry as summer dust, 
Burn to the socket! 





ee cay 


Alastor, Preface. 
The Excursion, 1, 499-501. 


It is a woe too ‘deep for tears,’ when all 
Is reft at once. 





Alastor, 713-714. 
Intimations Ode, 207. 


Then there are the direct borrowings without quotation marks, in 
which Shelley tends to shade off the passage into paraphrase. 


If no bright bird, insect, or gentle beast 

I consciously have injured, but still loved 

And cherished these my kindred; 
Alastor, 13-15. 


Birds and beasts, 

And the mute fish that glances in the stream, 

And harmless reptile coiling in the sun, 

And gorgeous insect hovering in the air, 

| The fowl domestic, and the household dog— 

In his capacious mind, he loved them all: 

Their rights acknowledging he felt for all. 
The Excursion 1, 41-47. 





Hoping to still these obstinate questionings 
Of thee and thine. 
Alastor, 26-27. 


But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Intimations Ode, 145-146. 


and, though ne’er yet 
Thou hast unveiled thy inmost sanctuary, 
Enough... 
; Has shone within me, that... 
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I wait thy breath, Great Parent, that my strain 

May modulate with murmurs of the air, 

And motions of the forests and the sea, _ 

And voice of living beings, and woven hymns 

Of night and day, and the deep heart of man. 
Alastor, 37-49. 


And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man. 
Tintern Abbey, 93-99. 


their starry domes 

Of diamond and of gold expand above 

Numberless and immeasurable halls, 

Frequent with crystal column, and clear shrines 

Of pearl and thrones radiant with chrysolite. 
Alastor, 90-94. 


Glory beyond all glory ever seen 
By waking sense or by the dreaming soul! 
Fabric it seemed of diamond and of gold, 
With alabastor domes, and silver spires, 
illumination of all gems! 

The Excursion, 11, 832-845. 
Whither have fled 
The hues of heaven that canopied his bower 
Of yesternight? 

Alastor, 196-198. 


Whither is fled the visionary gleam? 
Where is it now, the glory and the dream? 
Intimations Ode, 56-57. 


wildly he wandered on, 
Day after day a weary waste of hours, 
Bearing within his life the brooding care 
That ever fed on its decaying flame. 
Alastor, 244-247. 


Tormented thus, after a wandering course 
Of discontent, and inwardly opprest 
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With malady—in part, I fear, provoked 
By weariness of life—he fixed his home, 
Or, rather say, sate down by very chance, 
Among these rugged hills; where now he dwells, 
And wastes the sad remainder of his hours, 
Steeped in a self-indulging spleen, that wants not 
Its own voluptuousness; on this resolved, 
With this content, that he will live and die 
Forgotten,—at safe distance from ‘a world 
Not moving to his mind.’ 

The Excursion ur, 304-315. 


O stream! 

Whose source is inaccessibly profound, 
Whither do thy mysterious waters tend? 
Thou imagest my life. Thy darksome stillness, 
Thy dazzling waves, thy loud and hollow gulfs, 
Thy searchless fountain, and invisible course 
Have each their type in me: and the wide sky, 
And measureless ocean may declare as soon 
What oozy cavern or what wandering cloud 
Contains thy waters, as the universe 
Tell where these living thoughts reside, when stretched 
Upon thy flowers my bloodless limbs shall waste 
I’ the passing wind! 

Alastor, 502-514. 


The tenour 
Which my life holds, he readily may conceive 
Whoe’er hath stood to watch a mountain brook 
In some still passage of its course, and seen, 
Within the depths of its capacious breast, 
Inverted trees, rocks, clouds, and azure sky; 
And, on its glassy surface, specks of foam, 
And conglobated bubbles undissolved, 
Numerous as stars; that, by their onward lapse, 
Betray to sight the motion of the stream, 
Else imperceptible. Meanwhile, is heard 
A softened roar, or murmur; and the sound 
Though soothing, and the little floating isles 
Though beautiful, are both by Nature charged 
With the same pensive office; and make known 
Through what perplexing labyrinths, abrupt 
Precipitations, and untoward straits, 
The earth-born wanderer hath passed; and quickly, 
That respite o’er, like traverses and toils 
Must he again encounter.—Such a stream 
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Is human Life; and so the Spirit fares 
In the best quiet to her course allowed; 
And such is mine,—save only for a hope 
That my particular current soon will reach 
The unfathomable gulf, where all is still! 
The Excursion, m1, 967-991. 


No sense, no motion, no divinity— 
Alastor, 666. 


No motion has she now, no force; 
She neither hears nor sees; 
A Slumber Did My Spirit Seal, 5-6. 


If our great Mother has imbued my soul 
With aught of natural piety to feel 
Your love... 
then forgive 
This boast, beloved brethren, and withdraw 
No portion of your wonted favour now! 
Alastor, 2-17. 


Such acquiescence neither doth imply, 
In me, a meekly-bending spirit soothed 
By natural piety; nor a lofty mind, 
By philosophic discipline prepared 
For calm subjection to acknowledged law; 
Pleased to have been, contented not to be. 
Such palms I boast not ;— 
The Excursion, 11, 264-270. 


Third, there are the indirect borrowings, which though they resemble 
those in group two, are somewhat further removed in expression. 


I have watched 
Thy shadow, and the darkness of thy steps, 
And my heart ever gazes on the depth 
Of thy deep mysteries. 
Alastor, 20-23. 


how oft— 
In darkness and amid the many shapes 
Of joyless daylight ... 
... in spirit, have I turned to thee. 
Tintern Abbey, 50-55. 


By solemn vision, and bright silver dream, 
His infancy was nurtured. 
Alastor, 67-68. 
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| The earth, and every common sight, 
To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
Intimations Ode, 1, 2-5. 


mae 


Every sight 
And sound from the vast earth and ambient air, 
Sent to his heart its choicest impulses. 
Alastor, 68-70. 





The outward shows of sky and earth, 
: Of hill and valley, he has viewed; 
; And impulses of deeper birth 
Have come to him in solitude. 
A Poet's Epitaph, 45-48. 


The beams of sunset hung their rainbow hues 

High ’mid the shifting domes of sheeted spray 

That canopied his path o’er the waste deep; 
Alastor, 334-336. 


And, failing oft to win 
The peace required, he scanned the laws of light 
Amid the roar of torrents, where they send 
From hollow clefts up to the clearer air 
A cloud of mist, that smitten by the sun 
Varies its rainbow hues. 
The Excursion, 1, 293-298. 


Yet the grey precipice and solemn pine 

And torrent, were not all;—one silent nook 

Was there. Even on the edge of that vast mountain, 

j Upheld by knotty roots and fallen rocks, 

' It overlooked in its serenity 

’ The dark earth, and the bending vault of stars. 
Alastor, 571-576. 





j Upon a semicirque of turf-clad ground, 
The hidden nook discovered to our view 
A mass of rock, resembling, as it lay 
Right at the foot of that moist precipice, 
A stranded ship, with keel upturned, that rests 
Fearless of winds and waves. 
The Excursion, m1, 50-55. 





It would be possible to extend this list of parallels were it advisable 
to include passages in which the Wordsworthian elements are complete- 
ly assimilated; but the foregoing citations are enough to show that 
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Alastor is permeated with the diction, meter, sentiment, and even philo- 
sophy of Wordsworth." It remains to be shown that Shelley actually 
had Wordsworth in mind as the prototype of the poet in Alastor. 

For purposes of analysis the poem may be divided into three distinct 
parts: (1) the introductory invocation to Nature; (2) the career of the 
poet, (a) the youthful experiences of the poet, which culminate in the 
vision (Il. 50-149), (b) the listless wanderings of the poet from the time 
he sees the vision, until his death (Il. 149-671); (3) the concluding lament 
over the poet’s fate (ll. 672-729). Such a division of the poem into its 
several parts is not arbitrary, but as will be shown later, rather in accord 
with Shelley’s own plan of writing Alastor. 

The poem begins with an invocation to Nature (Il. 1-49), in which the 
numerous echoes of Wordsworth have already been cited. Then follows 
the lament over the poet’s death (ll. 50-56), an elegiac passage in keep- 
ing with the preface but not strictly in accord with the description of 
the poet’s death as given near the close of the poem. Though misleading, 
this discrepancy does not invalidate the basic unity of the poem. The 
lines dealing with the poet’s youth (Il. 67-106) correspond at least in 
some respects to the youth of Wordsworth as exemplified by the Jn- 
timations Ode and Tintern Abbey; but those that follow (Il. 107-139) 
are far too romantic and imaginative to be applied to the elder poet. 
Here as in the preface Shelley emphasizes the poet’s thirst for knowledge 
and his sensitiveness to influences from natural objects, as well as his 
love of solitude. In tracing the career of the poet, Shelley is not coen- 
cerned with biographical detail; moreover, Shelley is less interested in 
the development than in the decline of the poet’s genius. That this is 
true is evident from the fact that only one-tenth of the poem is devoted 
to an account of the poet’s experiences prior to the vision. 

Then occurs the vision (Il. 140-191) which has given rise to so much 
discussion. Whatever Shelley meant to imply by the vision is obscured 
by his inability to disentangle its ideal from its physical aspects. It will 
be recalled that a similar confusion was later cited by Shelley himself 
as being the chief weakness of Epipsychidion.” The fact that the vision 
appears in the form of a woman has led critics not only to exaggerate 
the element of romantic love but also to overlook the explanation of 
the vision as given by Shelley in the Preface. The vision “‘unites all of 
wonderful, or wise, or beautiful, which the poet, the philosopher, or the 


11 Tt is worth noticing that in 1819, Shelley, in the irritation caused by an adverse re- 
view of The Revolt of Islam, denied the influence of Wordsworth; but that later, when he 
spoke less impetuously he said: ‘“Poets—the best of them, are a very cameleonic race; 
they take the colour not only of what they feed on, but of the very leaves under which they 
pass.” Letters, 728 and 882. 12 See Shelley’s Preface to Epipsychidion. 
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lover could depicture.” As Shelley conceives it, the vision is allegorical 
of those principles which are reflected in the youthful poet’s life, if not 
in his achievement. But this is not all. The vision has other and equally 
important implications. Undoubtedly Shelley intended it to signalize 
the beginning of the poet’s decline. Broadly interpreted it is allegorical 
of moral and intellectual suicide, marking a transition from spiritual 
growth to spiritual decay. Stated more specifically Shelley conceives of 
the vision as being symbolical of the turning point in the career of Words- 
worth. The vision, then, is symbolical of the psychological enigma 
Shelley saw in Wordsworth’s loss of creative power. This point of view 
is strikingly corroborated in the account of the poet’s decline and in the 
concluding lament over his tragic fate. 

From the departure of the vision to the close of the poem Shelley is 
not primarily concerned with the vain strivings of an impracticable 
dreamer toward an unattainable ideal. Still less is he concerned with his 
own experiences. Though the poet at moments continues to catch fugi- 
tive glimpses of the vision, what Shelley emphasizes is the listlessness, 
apathy, and despair arising from the consciousness of a decaying power. 
Time after time the poet voices a despair similar to that expressed by 
Wordsworth in the Intimations Ode, over the light “‘full early lost but 
fruitlessly deplored.”’ Like Wordsworth the poet in Alastor sees the vision 
“fade into the light of common day.” 

The aptitudes which promised so much in the poet’s youth begin to 
decline immediately after the vision disappears. He gradually loses as 
if by some ironical fate, the ability to interpret the beauty of natural 
objects, and becomes insensible to the flames of human sympathy and 
suffering. 

On awakening from his trance the poet is no longer able to appreciate 
the beauty and majesty in objects long familiar. 


Whither have fled 
The hues of heaven that canopied his bower 
Of yesternight? The sounds that soothed his sleep, 
The mystery and the majesty of Earth, 
The joy, the exultation? His wan eyes 
Gaze on the empty scene as vacantly 
As ocean’s moon looks on the moon in heaven. 
The spirit of sweet human love has sent 
A vision to the sleep of him who spurned 
Her choicest gifts (Il. 196-205). 


Shelley best expresses his attitude toward the poet’s wandering ina 
passage which is undeniably reminiscent of Wordsworth’s account of 
the Solitary’s despondent mood. 














Wordsworth as the Poet in Shelley's “Alastor” 


He wandered on 
Till vast Aornos seen from Petra’s steep 
Hung o’er the low horizon like a cloud; 
Through Balk, and where the desolated tombs 
Of Parthian kings scatter to every wind 
Their wasting dust, wildly he wandered on, 
Day after day a weary waste of hours, 
Bearing within his life the brooding care 
That ever fed on its decaying flame. 
Life, and the lustre that consumed it, shone 
As in a furnace burning secretly 
From his dark eyes alone (ll. 239-254). 


Nowhere is the poet more keenly aware of the premature hardening of 
his own sensibilities than in his apostrophe to the swan. 


Thou hast a home, 
Beautiful bird; thou voyagest to thine home, 
Where thy sweet mate will twine her downy neck 
With thine, and welcome thy return with eyes 
Bright in the lustre of their own fond joy. 
And what am I that I should linger here, 
With voice far sweeter than thy dying notes, 
Spirit more vast than thine, frame more attuned 
To beauty, wasting these surpassing powers 
In the deaf air, to the blind earth, and heaven 
That echoes not my thoughts? (ll. 280-290). 


After leaving the boat, the poet wanders along the banks of a stream, 
which he like Wordsworth compares to the course of his own life. The 
change in natural scenery at this point in the narrative is symbolic of 
the poet’s loss of mystic sympathy with nature. 
A gradual change was here, 

Yet ghastly. For, as fast years flow away, 

The smooth brow gathers, and the hair grows thin 

And white, and where irradiate dewy eyes 

Had shone, gleam stony orbs:—so from his steps 

Bright flowers departed, and the beautiful shade 

Of the green groves, with all their odorous winds 

And musical motions (ll. 532-539). 


The poet is conducted to an isolated nook, amid the very scenes which 
earlier in life he had vowed to interpret. Here Shelley is obviously en- 
deavoring to show that the poet has been mysteriously deprived of those 
powers which once prompted him to interpret the grandeur and majesty 
of nature’s elemental forces. 
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Now upon the jaggéd hills 

It rests, and still as the divided frame 
Of the vast meteor sunk, the Poet’s blood, 
That ever beat in mystic sympathy 
With nature’s ebb and flow, grew feebler still: 
Even as a vapour fed with golden beams 
That ministered on sunlight, ere the west 
Eclipses it, was now that wondrous frame— 
No sense, no motion, no divinity— 
A fragile lute, on whose harmonious strings 
The breath of heaven did wander—a bright stream 
Once fed with many-voicéd waves—a dream 
Of youth, which night and time have quenched for ever, 
Still, dark, and dry, and unremembered now 

(ll. 649-671). 


The account of the poet’s career from the disappearance of the vision 
to his death is singularly in accord with what Shelley says in the preface. 
“The Poet’s self-centered seclusion was avenged by the furies of an 
irresistible passion pursuing him to speedy ruin.” His suffering arises 
from a persistent consciousness of hardening sensibilities and manifests 
itself in listlessness and apathetic despondency." 

Following the death of the poet there is a distinct break in the poem. 
The passage from line 672 to line 686 is particularly baffling. Here Shelley 
is unable to obtain the objectivity required by the fiction he has de- 
veloped throughout the poem and generalizes directly on the career of 
Wordsworth as a contemporary poet. The confusion arises at this point 
because Shelley is here referring not to the death of his imaginary poet 
but to the slow decay of a living poet’s genius. Overlooking the con- 
tinuity of thought in the three sentences, critics have focused attention 
on the second alone seeing in it a reference to Ahasuerus, the wandering 
Jew. Against this interpretation a number of objections may be urged. 
Why should Shelley refer to Ahasuerus as the “‘one living man . . . who 
now... over the earth wanders... ?’”’ Is there anything in the career 
of Ahasuerus to suggest the “‘dark magician . . . raking the cinders for 


18 Professor Wier (0. cit.) has advanced the theory that Alastor was conceived in accord- 
ance with the principles of Greek tragedy. While we agree that Alastor reflects to some 
extent Shelley’s interest in Greek tragedy, we find his point of view open to the following 
objections: in accounting for the poet’s offence he elevates a romantic episode to a position 
of exaggerated importance; second, there is no direct evidence in the poem itself that the 
vision is a divine illusion; on the contrary, the vision is spoken of as being inspired by human 
love; third, it is doubtful whether Shelley intends to identify the poet with Alastor through- 
out the latter part of the poem; fourth the furies pursuing the poet seem to be more psycho- 
logical than supernatural. 
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life and power?” Or why should Shelley associate Ahasuerus with the 
loss of spiritual insight? In the light of the preoccupation with the decay 
of genius as sketched in the poem it seems more probable that Shelley 
is alluding to Wordsworth’s loss of creative power. 


O, for Medea’s wondrous alchemy, 
Which wheresoe’er it fell made the earth gleam 
With bright flowers, and the wintry boughs exhale 
From vernal blooms fresh fragrance! 

(ll. 672-675). 


Here Shelley wishes that ‘‘Medea’s wondrous alchemy” which trans- 
forms the ugliness of winter into the beauty of spring, might compen- 
sate for the loss of a poet once capable of interpreting the beauty of 
natural objects. 
O, that God, 

Profuse of poisons, would concede the chalice 

Which but one living man has drained, who now, 

Vessel of deathless wrath, a slave that feels 

No proud exemption in the blighting curse 

He bears, over the world wanders for ever, 

Lone as incarnate death! 

(Il. 675-681). 


In this sentence Shelley voices the regret that God by a process of slow 
and insidious poison should have undermined the genius of “‘one living 
man” and permitted him to wander over the earth as a mere shadow 
of his former greatness. The third sentence obviously re-enforces the 
thought of the second. Here the allusion to decayed genius is unmis- 
takably direct. 
O, that the dream 

Of dark magician in his visioned cave, 

Raking the cinders of a crucible 

For life and power, even when his feeble hand 

Shakes in its last decay, were the true law 

Of this so lovely world! 

(Il. 681-686). 


Shelley admired Wordsworth’s genius even in its decay. The dreams 
and embers still alive in Wordsworth’s mind Shelley would make the 
law of this so lovely universe. The three sentences then are expressions 
of admiration for the power of Wordsworth’s genius and of regret for 
its gradual decline. 

In the three exclamatory sentences from Alastor paraphrased above, 
Shelley seems to drop the allegory and to generalize directly on the career 
of Wordsworth; in the lines that follow he returns to the fate of his 
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imaginary poet. If, however, one accepts the view that Shelley has Words- 
worth in mind as the prototype of his imaginary poet, then the con- 
clusion is an impassioned lament over the fate of a “surpassing Spirit 
whose light once adorned the world.” To the beauty of the phantasmal 
scene, once made memorable by Wordsworth’s insight and eloquence, 
Wordsworth has now become totally insensible. In blank verse which 
anticipates the elegiac mood of Adonais Shelley pays tribute to the 
genius of Wordsworth, the “‘poet of nature.’’ He feels that the loss tran- 
scends his own personal experience and becomes of universal significance. 
Verse, painting, or sculpture is incapable of a “‘woe too ‘deep for tears.’ ”’ 

The frequency with which echoes of the Intimations Ode and The 
Excursion occur in Alastor is a fact that goes a long way towards ac- 
counting for Shelley’s preoccupation with the decay of genius. In the 
Ode Wordsworth laments his inability to sense the beauty of objects 
once capable of stirring his imagination; in The Excursion he traces at 
length the transformation of the Solitary from a youth endowed with 
all the generous impulses of a poet to a misanthropist wholly indifferent 
to the beauty of nature, the dignity of religion, and the affections of 
the human heart. May not Shelley have seen in the account of the 
Solitary a confirmation of what Wordsworth had earlier said in the 
Intimations Ode of his own loss of sensibility and power? Highly signifi- 
cant is the fact that of the eight parallels between The Excursion and 
Alastor five are paraphrased from the account of the Solitary’s career. 
Of these five, three are adapted from passages describing the Solitary’s 
despondent philosophy of life, one from a description of the immediate 
environment of the Solitary’s cottage, one from the account of a Vision 
seen by the Solitary immediately after rescuing an old man lost in the 
storm. 

Stripped of romantic embellishments and read as an allegory of the 
tragedy that befell Wordsworth in middle life, Alastor becomes a more 
intelligible and consequently a more significant work of art. The power 
and vitality are traceable not to the romantic and autobiographical ex- 
crescences but rather to the pathos arising from the mysterious frus- 
tration of genius. Just as in Adonais Shelley was the first to feel what 
the death of Keats meant to English poetry, so in 1815 at the age of 22 
he was among the first to sense the decay of Wordsworth’s creative pow- 
er. The poem, then, is allegorical of one poet’s interpretation of a con- 
temporary poet’s fate. 

PAUL MUESCHKE AND EARL L. Griccs 

University of Michigan 














XIII 
KEATS’S REALMS OF GOLD 


ORE than one critic has recalled the passage in Robertson’s His- 

tory of America which probably inspired the final simile of Keats’s 
most famous sonnet.' It was in September, 1513. Balboa and his men 
had been struggling for twenty days across the sixty miles of forest and 
mountain that made the isthmus of Darien, having been obliged to 
battle with the natives as well as with torrents, swamps, and precipices. 
Many of the men were sick and ready to give up. 


At length the Indians assured them, that from the top of the next mountain 
they should discover the ocean which was the object of their wishes. When, 
with infinite toil, they had climbed up the greater part of that steep ascent, Bal- 
boa commanded his men to halt, and advanced alone to the summit, that he might 
be the first who should enjoy a spectacle which he had so long desired. As soon 
as he beheld the South Sea, stretching in endless prospect before him, he fell 
on his knees, and, lifting up his hands to heaven, returned thanks to God, who 
had conducted him to a discovery so beneficial to his country, and so honourable 
to himself. His followers, observing his transports of joy, rushed forward to join 
him in his wonder, exultation, and gratitude. They held on their course to the 
shore with great alacrity, when Balboa, advancing up to the middle in the waves, 
with his buckler and sword, took possession of that ocean in the name of the king 
his master, and vowed to defend it, with these arms, against all his enemies. 


So wrote the Rev. William Robertson,” during the early years of the 
American Revolution. We know from Cowden Clarke” that his book was 
in the school library at Enfield, and that Keats before his sixteenth 
year “‘must have exhausted the school library, which consisted princi- 
pally of abridgements of all the voyages and travels of note,” etc. Thus 
before his interest in poetry had been greatly aroused, before he had dis- 
covered Spenser, he had known the joys of voyage and exploration, and 
when he once really got a glimpse of Homer, half a dozen years later, he 
had already in the storehouse of his imagination the picture of the Span- 
ish conquistador having his first glimpse of the Southern Sea. 

It seems natural enough for Keats to compare his own discovery of 
Homer with the Spaniard’s discovery of the Pacific Ocean. But the 
processes of the poetic imagination are generally more complicated than 


1H. Buxton Forman, The Complete Works of John Keats (1900), 1, 46; E. de Selin- 
court, The Poems of John Keats, fifth edition (1926), p. 398. Also Sir Sidney Colvin and Amy 
Lowell in their lives of Keats. 

2 History of America, 1, 203-204.—All references are to the Dublin, 1777, edition. 

%* Colvin’s John Keats, p. 14. 
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that. And Miss Lowell has indicated another link in the chain of associ- 
ation. Keats’s sonnet was composed during an early walk before break- 
fast, after an all-night reading session with his friend Cowden Clarke. 
Clarke had been introducing him to some of the ‘“‘famousest”’ passages 
in Chapman’s Homer, both Iliad and Odyssey. One scene which par- 
ticularly impressed Keats and drew from him “one of his delighted 
stares” was that describing the shipwreck of Ulysses on the shores of 
Phaeacia. Thus the sea-voyage of Ulysses is there, as a part of the 
greatness of Homer, to call up more readily the thought of the Pacific. 

This is of course one of the most striking and effective images in all 
our poetry. But it is not an isolated bit of decoration, and to appreciate 
it rightly we must not neglect the rest of the poem, as so many critics 
have done. The lines of the octave are among the finest that Keats had 
written up to that time. But what is more important, they are all of a 
piece with the sestet. They are a perfect preparation for it.’ Their meta- 
phors are taken from the same quarry as the similes of the sestet, and 
indeed, if my surmise is right, they have their original source in the same 
boyhood reading of Keats. When this is once clear, I believe we shall 
have gone a long way toward solving the vexed problem of why Keats 
should have written Cortes for Balboa. 

The general meaning of the poem is clear to every one. Keats had be- 
come a passionate reader of poetry. Certain passages in Shakespeare 
read aloud would move him to tears. The reading of Chapman was ac- 
companied with shouts of delight. It is obvious that the ‘Realms of 
Gold” and the ‘‘Western islands” are general figures for great things in 
the world of poetry, and that “‘one wide expanse” is a special figure for 
the work of Homer. All these figures are so fine that we say, somewhat 
naively, that they are inevitable. Since Keats made this poem they are 
inevitable. But before he had made it, they had yet to be found. And 
it is worth our while to visit with Keats the places where he may have 
found them. The task is a simple one. We have only to read the first 
eight books of Robertson’s history, following in the tracks of the school- 
boy (not yet the poet) Keats. 

“Much have I travell’d,” writes Keats. As a boy of fifteen, in the pages 
of Robertson, he had in all likelihood accompanied the early Portuguese 
explorers on their bold excursions down the coast of Africa. They be- 
lieved, like every one else, that the temperate zone of the South was 
separated from that in which they lived by an impenetrable barrier of 


* This point has recently been made by Middleton Murry in a subtle essay. But he has 
not taken into account the dominant influence of Robertson except in the concluding 
simile. Mr. Murry’s essay appears in the Hibbert Journal, xxvm, 93-110, and in the 
(American) Bookman, txvm, 391-401. 
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fiery heat, in which no mortal could survive. But with repeated trial 
they grew bold. They pushed their discoveries beyond Cape Non (a 
promontory which, “‘as its name imports, was hitherto considered as a 
boundary which could not be passed’’), beyond Cape Bojador, beyond 
Cape de Verd. Finally, on November 20, 1497, Vasco da Gama, after a 
four months’ struggle against contrary winds, rounded the Cape of 
Good Hope. He followed up the East coast of Africa to the Mahometan 
city of Melinda, and thence to the coast of Malabar. Meantime, in 
Robertson, Keats had accompanied Columbus on his voyage to the West 
Indies, where he established the colony of Hispaniola on the island of 
Hayti, and later, on that in which he discovered the mainland of America, 
near the mouth of the Orinoco river. 

“Round many Western islands have I been.” Keats had read in Rob- 
ertson how the ventures of the Portuguese were encouraged by their 
discovery of various groups of islands off the west coast of Africa. There 
were first the Canary or Fortunate Islands and the Madeiras. And then 
there were the Cape de Verd islands and the Azores, “the former of 
these above three hundred miles from the African coast, and the latter 
nine hundred miles from any continent.’’ But much more important were 
the western islands discovered by Columbus—San Salvador and others 
of the Bahamas, Cuba, Hayti, Jamaica, and St. Juan de Puerto Rico. 
Keats says nothing about stopping on his western islands. He went 
round them. He was on a search for what lay beyond. And so with these 
Spaniards. They stopped long enough to establish colonies on some of the 
islands or to ascertain with certainty that they were islands. But what 
they were looking for was a passage beyond these West Indies to the 
true and opulent Indies of the East. And so it was that they came to the 
mainland of America—Columbus to the coast of Guiana, Juan Diaz de 
Solis to Yucatan, Alonso de Ojeda to Darien, Juan Ponce de Leon to 
Florida, Francisco Hernandez Cordova to Yucatan and Campeachy, 
and Juan de Grijalva to New Spain (Mexico). And so it was that Vasco 
Ninez de Balboa crossed the isthmus of Darien and came to the South- 
ern Ocean, and Francisco Pizarro sailed from Panama to the coast of 
Peru. 

“Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold.” The new realms discovered 
by the poets are held by them as vassals to the god of poetry. Keats had 
read in Robertson’s history how John de Bethencourt, a Norman baron, 
obtained a grant of the Canaries from Henry III of Castile, made a con- 
quest of these islands, ‘‘and the possession of the Canaries remained for 
some time in his family, as a fief held of the crown of Castile.”” He had 
also read how Prince Henry of Portugal, the enthusiastic discoverer, had 
silenced the murmurs of timid and jealous persons opposed to the further 
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prosecution of his explorations. He applied to the Pope. Thus: 


He besought the holy father, to whom, as the vicar of Christ, all the kingdoms 
of the earth were subject, to confer on the crown of Portugal a right to all the 
countries possessed by infidels, which should be discovered by the industry of 
its subjects, and subdued by the force of its arms. He entreated him to enjoin all 
Christian powers, under the highest penalties, not to molest Portugal while en- 
gaged in this laudable enterprise, and to prohibit them from settling in any of 
the countries which the Portugese should discover. He promised that in all their 
expeditions it should be the chief object of his countrymen to spread the knowl- 
edge of the Christian religion, to establish the authority of the holy see, and to 
increase the flock of the universal pastor. As it was by improving with dexterity 
every favorable conjuncture for acquiring new powers, that the court of Rome 
had gradually extended its usurpations, Eugene IV, the pontiff to whom this 
application was made, eagerly seized the opportunity which now presented it- 
self. He instantly perceived that, by complying with Prince Henry’s request, he 
might exercise a prerogative no less flattering in its own nature, than likely to 
prove beneficial in its consequences. A bull was accordingly issued, in which, 
after applauding in the strongest terms the past efforts of the Portuguese, and 
exhorting them to proceed in that laudable career on which they had entered, 
he granted them an exclusive right to all the countries which they should dis- 
cover, from Cape Non to the continent of India. 


Armed with such authority the Portuguese explorers, whenever they 
landed in a new country, took possession of it “for the crown of Portu- 
gal.” If it was inhabited, they did their best to make the rulers vassals to 
the king. Thus in Guinea, King John “established a commercial inter- 
course with the more powerful kingdoms; he endeavoured to render such 
as were feeble or divided tributary to the crown of Portugal. Some of the 
petty princes voluntarily acknowledged themselves his vassals: others 
were compelled to do so by force of arms.” 

In the same way, the Spanish explorers always took possession of new 
countries in the name of their king, confirmed by Pope Alexander VI in 
the possession of all territories occupied by them beyond a line drawn 
from pole to pole a hundred leagues westward of the Azores. Robertson 
sets forth the main articles of the treaty of the Spanish king and queen 
with Columbus. ‘‘Ferdinand and Isabella, as sovereigns of the ocean, 
constituted Columbus their high admiral in all seas, islands, and conti- 
nents, which should be discovered by his industry,” etc. He also relates® 
how Columbus took possession of San Salvador. 

He landed in a rich dress, and with a naked sword in his hand. His men followed, 
and kneeling down, they all kissed the ground which they had so long desired 
to see. They next erected a crucifix, and, prostrating themselves before it, re- 
turned thanks to God for conducting their voyage to such an happy issue. They 


« Robertson, 1, 48-49.  Ibid., 1, 91-92. 
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then took solemn possession of the country for the crown of Castile and Leon, 
with all the formalities which the Portuguese were accustomed to observe in acts 
of this kind, in their new discoveries. 

And eventually the great emperor Montezuma, having been taken cap- 
tive by Cortes, was constrained to declare that he held Mexico “‘in fealty 
to” the King of Spain. It is thus that Robertson relates the affair.® 


He urged Montezuma to acknowledge himself a vassal of the King of Castile, 
to hold his crown of him as superior, and to subject his dominions to the payment 
of an annual tribute. With this requisition, the last and most humbling that can 
be made to one possessed of sovereign authority, Montezuma was so obsequious 
as to comply. He called together the chief men of his empire, and, in a solemn 
harangue, reminding them of the traditions and prophecies which led them to 
expect the arrival of a people sprung from the same stock with themselves, in 
order to take possession of the supreme power, he declared his belief that the 
Spaniards were this promised race; that, therefore, he recognized the right of 
their monarch to govern the Mexican empire; that he would lay his crown at his 
feet, and obey him as a tributary. While uttering these words, Montezuma dis- 
covered how deeply he was affected in making such a sacrifice. Tears and groans 
frequently interrupted his discourse. Overawed and broken as his spirit was, it 
still retained such a sense of dignity, as to feel that pang which pierces the heart 
of princes when constrained to resign independent power. The first mention 
of such a resolution struck the assembly dumb with astonishment. This was 
followed by a sudden murmur of sorrow, mingled with indignation, which indi- 
cated some violent irruption of rage to be near at hand. This Cortez foresaw, 
and seasonably interposed to prevent it, by declaring that his master had no 
intention to deprive Montezuma of the royal dignity, or to make any innovation 
upon the constitution and laws of the Mexican empire. This assurance added 
to their dread of the Spanish power, and to the authority of their monarch’s 
example, extorted a reluctant consent from the assembly. The act of submission 
and homage was executed with all the formalities which the Spaniards were 
pleased to prescribe. 


Here was a passage affecting enough in every way to impress upon the 
boy Keats the significance of holding land in fealty to some great sover- 
eign power. 

“And many goodly states and kingdoms seen.” Such were, in Guinea, 
the kingdoms made vassals of King John of Portugal. Such was the 
kingdom of Malabar discovered by Vasco da Gama. And such again 
were the empires of Montezuma and of the Incas of Peru. 


II 


Now we come to the ocean discovered by Balboa. ‘‘Oft of one wide ex- 
panse had I been told.” The wide expanse ‘‘which deep-brow’d Homer 


* Ibid., 1, 66-67. 
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ruled as his Demesne”’ was the far-spreading ocean of the Jliad and Odys- 
sey. And he was moved to call it a wide expanse because the images of 
travel and discovery suggested the great Southern ocean to which all 
the voyages of the Portuguese and Spaniards led them as their goal. If it 
seems curious to assign to Homer as his demesne a realm of water rather 
than of fruitful land, we have only to remember that whoever controlled 
the water controlled the land, and that accordingly Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella entitled themselves “sovereigns of the ocean.” In particular the 
Pacific ocean, when it was at length discovered, proved to be the gate- 
way to India, as well as to the undreamed of empires of Brazil and Peru. 
Balboa’s discovery made Spain master of greater wealth than any At- 
lantic commanded. 

Keats had often been told of Homer as something finer and beyond 
anything he knew in poetry, just as Balboa and his companions were 
told by a young cazique of Darien of another ocean six days’ journey to 
the south where was situated a kingdom vastly wealthier than any they 
had visited. ‘‘Yet did I never breathe its pure serene. ...’’ So Keats 
improves upon his colorless first draft, “Yet never could I judge what 
Men could mean.”’ There has been some speculation as to why Keats 
should have used the phrase, “its pure serene.”” Mr. Paget Toynbee 
has gone somewhat far afield to explain the use by Keats of a phrase 
which does not appear in any of the older English poets. He suggests 
that it is an echo from Cary’s translation of Dante’s Paradiso. The 
passage in Italian is as follows: 


Lume non é, se non vien dal Sereno 
Che non si turba mai. 


Cary’s translation introduces the adjective “‘pure”’ along with the ad- 
jective used as noun, “‘serene.”’ 
Light is none 
Save that which cometh from the pure serene 
Of ne’er disturbed ether. 


Mr. Toynbee tells us:? 


“Cary’s “Dante” had been published in January, 1814, in the diminutive edition 
of three volumes, a copy of which Keats carried in a corner of his knapsack on 
his tour in the north in the summer of 1818. If my surmise is correct Keats’s 
acquaintance with Cary’s “Dante” must have begun at a somewhat earlier date 
than is usually assumed.” 


More recently Professor Douglas Bush® has pointed out that the phrase 


7 Quoted by Amy Lowell in her John Keats (two volumes in one, Houghton Mifilin, 
1929), 1, 180. 
8 “Some Notes on Keats,”’ Philological Quarterly, vit, 313-315. 
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in question occurs in Coleridge’s ‘‘Hymn before Sunrise in the Vale of 
Chamouni.” 

Thou too, hoar Mount! with thy sky-pointing peaks, 

Oft from whose feet the avalanche, unheard, 

Shoots downward, glittering through the pure serene, 

Into the depth of clouds, that veil thy breast ... 


Of course it is not necessary to assume the influence of either Cary or 
Coleridge. The coinage of such a phrase is quite within Keats’s powers; 
the use of the adjective as noun is altogether in his manner. In any case 
Keats is not, I think, using the word serene quite in either Dante’s sense 
or Coleridge’s. Dante is speaking of God as the source of spiritual light, 
and the nearest translation of his Sereno is “clearness.” The figure which 
Keats so appropriately applies to Homer is derived from the thought of 
the Pacific ocean. 

He had presumably read in his Robertson of Magellan’s naming of the 
Pacific in 1520. Magellan had sailed down the whole eastern coast of 
South America seeking for the elusive passage to the Southern Sea. He 
had suffered terribly from the rigor of the climate. He had lost one of his 
squadron; had put down an insurrection on three of his ships; he had 
sailed twenty days through the dangerous winding straits to which he 
gave his name, where one of his ships deserted him. Then at last :* 


The great southern ocean opened to his view. . . . But he was still at a greater 
distance then he imagined from the object of his wishes. He sailed during three 
months and twenty days, in an uniform direction towards the northwest, with- 
out discovering land. In this voyage, the longest that had ever been made in the 
unbounded ocean, he suffered incredible distress. . . . One circumstance alone af- 
forded them some consolation; they enjoyed an uninterrupted course of fair 
weather, with such favourable winds,that Magellan bestowed on that ocean 
the name of Pacific, which it still retains. 


There is, I believe the clue to Keats’s use of the word serene. He means 
it in its commonest dictionary sense: “marked by peaceful repose; un- 
ruffled; placid’’—in short, pacific. He is thinking of the mild, peaceful 
air of the southern ocean. 

At this point I shall cite another passage from Robertson, and sug- 
gest, in a tentative way, that it may have some connection with the 
famous simile that opens the sestet: 

Then felt I like some watcher of the Skies 
When a new Planet swims into his ken. 


The obvious interpretation of these lines is that the “watcher of the 
Skies” is quite simply an astronomer, and the swimming into his ken 


* Robertson, 1, 130. 
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describes the discovery of a new planet. This is made the more probable 
from the fact that, in 1811, Master John Keats had received as a prize 
in school a copy of John Bonnycastle’s Introduction to Astronomy. Mr. 
Ifor Evans'® has recently shown how likely it is that Keats had had his 
imagination stimulated by this volume, provided as it was with many 
quotations from the poets, and in particular by the final Discourse en- 
titled Of the New Planets and Other Discoveries, in which a striking ac- 
count is given of Herschel’s discovery of Uramus in 1781. 

The simile of the watcher of the Skies is thus the one image in the 
whole poem which is not obviously derived from voyages of discovery 
on the seas. But here again it is possible that more than one range of 
association has been drawn upon by the poet’s imagination. Professor 
Lowes has a good deal to say, in The Road to Xanadu, of impressions and 
images equipped, in Coleridge’s phrase, with “hooks and eyes of mem- 
ory,” and has shown how, over and over again in Coleridge, to a given 
image, by the natural process of association, some other image attached 
itself in the poet’s subconscious mind, and the two came to the surface 
later in an imaginative phrase which is a perfect synthesis of things at 
first quite separate. 

Now, in the course of his reading in Robertson, Keats would come 

upon the following sentence, so well calculated to strike the imagination 
of a poet: 
A powerful fleet was fitted out, which, after discovering the kingdoms of Benin 
and Congo, advanced about fifteen hundred miles beyond the line, and the 
Portuguese, for the first time, beheld a new heaven, and observed the stars of 
another hemisphere. 


Here is a situation closely akin to that of Balboa or that of Magellan 
taking his first view of the Pacific ocean. It is, we might say, a note of 
the same harmony. The very rhythm of the sentence is such as to appeal 
to a poet. And the rhythm and thought together would have been suffi- 
cient, one might suppose, to draw from Keats “one of his delighted 
stares.”’ It might even conceivably have suggested to him, on first read- 
ing, the thought of an astronomer discovering a new planet. That is an- 
other note of the same harmony. So that the two images—that of the 
Portuguese sailors, for the first time, observing the stars of another 
hemisphere; and that of the watcher of the skies when a new planet 
swims into his ken—might have become inseparably hooked together in 
his imagination. And then, six or seven years later, he is writing a son- 
net, during an early morning walk, in which he tries to adumbrate his 


1°“ Keats’s Approach to the Chapman Sonnet,” Essays and Studies of the English Associa- 
tion, xv1, 26-52. 
1 Robertson, 1, 52. 
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feelings when he first “heard Chapman speak out loud and bold.” All 
his images relate to what he remembers of his reading in Robertson’s 
History. Among these lurks obscurely the thought of Portuguese mari- 
ners when, for the first time they ‘“‘beheld a new heaven, and observed 
the stars of another hemisphere.” But this thought has become in- 
separably linked in his mind with that of the astronomer and the new 
planet. And it is that closely related thought—its imaginative equivalent 
—which finds expression in his sonnet. It is apparently alien to the tex- 
ture of the poem, otherwise so consistent and homogeneous. But was it 
possibly, for Keats, as much of a piece with the rest as the western 
islands and the realms of gold? 


III 


And that brings us back to the first line, to the most significant phrase 
of the whole octave, ‘‘the Realms of Gold.” The critics have generally 
had nothing to say of this phrase, either taking for granted its beautiful 
precision, or mutely agreeing with Leigh Hunt’s view that there was “a 
little vagueness in calling the regions of poetry ‘the realms of gold’.”’ 
Sir Sidney Colvin certainly does nothing to clear up the vagueness by 
his suggestion :” 


The “realms of gold” lines in the Chapman sonnet, recording Keats’s range of 
reading in our older poetry, had been in a measure anticipated in this other, 
written six months earlier: 

How many bards gild the lapses of time! 


There may indeed be some imaginative connection between gilding and 
gold. But to appreciate the precise connotations of the realms of gold, 
and its exact consistency with the rest of the Chapman sonnet, we must 
take the phrase literally. 

The realms of gold, which stand figuratively for the regions of poetry, 
are simply countries in which the precious metal was found by the 
Portuguese and Spanish explorers. There is no theme more constantly 
recurring in Robertson’s chronicle than that of the search for gold. It 
was, one might say, the motivating force of the whole series of voyages. 
The region south of the river of Senegal was prized by the Portuguese be- 
cause “‘it produced ivory, rich gums, gold, and other valuable commodi- 
ties.”” This was the Gold Coast or Guinea, from which the English coin 
took its name. 

But the most frequent reference to gold is in connection with the tra- 
vels and conquests of the Spaniards—Columbus, Balboa, Cortes, and 
Pizarro. One of the chief preoccupations of Columbus was the search for 
gold. When he landed on San Salvador:—* 


12 John Keats (1925), p. 88. 48 Robertson, 1, 94. 
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Having observed that most of the people whom he had seen wore small plates of 
gold, by way of ornament, in their nostrils, he eagerly inquired where they got 
that precious metal. They pointed towards the south, and made him comprehend 
by signs, that gold abounded in countries situated in that quarter. Thither he 
immediately determined to direct his course, in full confidence of finding there 
those opulent regions which had been the object of his voyage, and would be 
a recompense for all his toils and dangers. 


Thus the quest for gold took him to Cuba, where, however:—“ 


He did not find gold in such quantity as was sufficient to satisfy either the avarice 
of his followers, or the expectations of the court to which he was to return. The 
people of the country, as much astonished at his eagerness in quest of gold as 
the Europeans were at their ignorance and simplicity, pointed towards the east, 
where an island which they called Hayti was situated, in which that metal was 
more abundant than among them. 


Following this lead, Columbus visited Hayti and set up a colony. 
More gold was found there, and the natives were unmercifully looted and 
taxed in order that he might produce enough to “justify what he had 
reported with respect to the richness of the country” and “encourage 
Ferdinand and Isabella to persevere in prosecuting his plans.’ But 
never could they find enough gold on the islands, and so, in their search 
for India and more gold, they came to the mainland. And here their 
greed for gold was the occasion for their discovering the Pacific. When 
Balboa was governor of the colony at Santa Maria in Darien, he was 
eager to perform “‘some signal service that would secure him the prefer- 
ence to every competitor.” 


Full of this idea, he made frequent inroads into the country, subdued several 
of the caziques, and collected a considerable quantity of gold, which abounded 
more in that part of the continent than in the islands. In one of those excursions, 
the Spaniards contended with such eagerness about the division of some gold, 
that they were at the point of proceeding to acts of violence against one another. 
A young cazique who was present, astonished at the high value which they set 
upon a thing of which he did not discern the use, tumbled the gold out of the 
balance with indignation; and, turning to the Spaniards, ‘Why do you quarrel 
(says he) about such a trifle? If you are so passionately fond of gold, as to aban- 
don your own country, and to disturb the tranquillity of distant nations for its 
sake, I will conduct you to a region where the metal which seems to be the chief 
object of your admiration and desire is so common that the meanest utensils 
are formed of it.’ Transported with what they heard, Balboa and his com- 
panions inquired eagerly where this happy country lay, and how they might 
arrive at it. He informed him that, at the distance of six suns, that is of six days’ 
journey, towards the south, they should discover another ocean, near to which 


M4 Tbid., 1, 96. 
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this wealthy kingdom was situated; but if they intended to attack that powerful 
state, they must assemble forces far superior in number and strength to those 
with which they now appeared.?® 


The happy country thus described was Peru. Balboa never got there 
himself, having been made the victim of a conspiracy on the part of his 
rivals for power. But the realm of the Incas was duly discovered and ex- 
ploited by Francisco Pizarro, who had accompanied Balboa in the great 
march across the isthmus. Meantime Hernan Cortes, who, as Robertson 
points out, had been prevented by illness from being one of the colony 
in Darien, proceeded westward up the coast of Mexico, established a 
settlement at Villa Rica de la Vera Cruz, subjugated Montezuma, and 
made the empire of Mexico subject to the crown of Spain. These two 
countries were the veritable realms of gold. After the people had been 
looted, the mines of gold and silver were systematically worked. Alto- 
gether, Robertson reckons, between 1492 and 1777, ‘Spain has drawn 
from the New World a supply of wealth amounting, at least, to two 
thousand millions of pounds sterling.’’® 

The great rounder of western islands was Christopher Columbus. The 
great conquerors of realms of gold were Cortes and Pizarro, to each of 
whom Robertson devotes, as he does to Columbus, an entire book of his 
history. Especially picturesque was the Mexican career of stout Cortes— 
his burning of the ships in order that there might be no turning back, his 
exemplary cruelty, treachery, faith, diplomacy, and courage. The cross- 
ing of Darien was the one notable feat of Balboa. But he was a relatively 
obscure figure, disposed of by Robertson in a dozen pages. It was natural 
enough for the boy Keats to have lost sight of him amid the more dazz- 
ling figures. Leigh Hunt would appear to have shared Keats’s confusion 
of him with Cortes. If then Titian’s portrait of Cortes, with his eagle 
eyes, came to reinforce Keats’s impression, as implied by Hunt, the 
process was complete. Cortes had become for him the type of all con- 
quistadors, absorbing into himself, like Percival or Lancelot, the feats 
and glamor of a dozen minor heroes. 


IV 


We have seen with what solid blocks of history Keats built up the airy 
fabric of his fancy. It is true that for him the true realms of gold were in 
the spiritual and imaginative world, impalpable, immaterial. But the 
images with which he bodied forth his dream were not immaterial. His 
western islands were no mythical Atlantis, but actual concretions of 
earth, washed by a real ocean, geographical barriers to be got round in 


18 Tbid., 1, 200.  Ibid., 1, 389. 
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the quest for gold. Very likely, in Keats’s imagination, the islands of the 
conquistadors took a glamor from ancient fables of Hesperidum Insulae 
or Islands of the Blessed in the western stream of Ocean. Nearly every 
phrase in the sonnet has its classical overtones of poetic suggestion. The 
realms of gold may thus bear some vague suggestion of the golden age 
of Saturn. But the thread of all his imagery is historical and realistic. 
In substance his image refers to no visionary Eldorado, but to actual 
“states and kingdoms,” political powers to be subjugated and reduced 
to vassalage. Their conquest was as rude an affair of blood and sweat 
and tears, and even death, as Keats’s conquest of his realm of poetry. 


JosEPH WARREN BEACH 
University of Minnesota 











XIV 
JOHN KEATS AND BENJAMIN ROBERT HAYDON 


HE friendship between John Keats and Benjamin Robert Haydon 
is one chapter in the life of the poet which has never been satis- 
factorily written. A biography, like a novel, must needs have a villain; 
and in Haydon, Keats’s biographers have one ready made. He was an 
egoist, a fanatic, and—worst of all—a failure; and surely, one is likely 
to think, whenever Haydon and Keats disagreed, Keats must have been 
right.' The fact is that Keats and Haydon were intimate friends during 
the greater part of Keats’s active creative life, and that each held the 
other, as an artist, in the highest regard. The purpose of the present 
study is to examine in some detail the course of this friendship and tenta- 
tively evaluate the importance of the influence of the painter on the poet.” 
At the time Keats met Haydon, late in 1816, the painter had been for 
some years a friend and intimate of Leigh Hunt who had an undoubted 
genius for friendship—and extraordinarily good judgment in the choice 
of his friends. On December 1, 1816, less than a month after his intro- 
duction to Haydon, Keats met Hunt for the first time when he called to 
thank the editor of the Examiner for the ““Young Poets” article, pub- 
lished that very day.* The Examiner had previously noticed Keats’s 
promise by publishing his sonnet on “‘Solitude”’ earlier in the year. But 
Hunt’s article was so liberal in its praise that Keats appears to have 
brought the editor this thanks in person. Once the acquaintance was 
made, Keats soon became a favorite member of the Hunt circle. 

The mildly convivial and pleasantly sentimental activities of these 
kindred spirits, the bouts at sonneteering, the commemorative dinners, 
are familiar matters. One of the dinners, in honor of the composer Haydn, 
was described by Mary Russell Mitford in a letter to Sir William Elford, 
the recipient of many of her best and most intimate letters. She had the 
story from ‘‘a great admirer of Mr. Haydon’s and a friend of Leigh 
Hunt’s”; it was too good, she felt, to keep. The story concerned Hay- 
don’s misapprehension of the purpose of the dinner: he had been in- 


1“ A gentleman of oblique vision, given to profuse statement” is, for example, one of the 
kindest of Amy Lowell’s remarks on the painter. John Keats (Boston and New York, 
1925), 1, 253. 

2 The source of all quotations in this study not otherwise noted is the most recent edition 
of The Letters of John Keats, edited by Maurice Buxton Forman (Oxford Press, 1931). I 
have also accepted the dates assigned by Forman to doubtful letters. 

3 I have adopted here the date arrived at by Edmund Blunden in his Leigh Hunt (London 
1930), p. 107. 
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formed that the group was celebrating his birthday.‘ But not all the 
meetings of the group were so innocent. The liberty which Hunt and his 
friends advocated so vocally was religious as well as political. Like most 
“enlightened” men of the period, they were deistic—or worse. Haydon, 
a militant and orthodox Christian, soon found himself baited on every 
side. His bout with Shelley, at Horace Smith’s, is one of the most spirited 
and amusing passages in the Autobiography.’ And Mrs. Mitford, again 
writing to Sir William Elford, reported another incident of Haydon at 
bay among “‘some of the cleverest unbelievers of the age,’’® including 
Leigh Hunt. These meetings occurred, of course, after Haydon had met 
Keats. Their significance in the relations between the two men will ap- 
pear presently. 

The time and place of Keats’s introduction to Haydon have not been 
definitely determined. Haydon records in the Autobiography that they 
met at Hunt’s;’ but Keats’s letters seem to show otherwise; and as 
Haydon’s recollection of details is often faulty, the letters probably offer 
the best evidence. While not conclusive it may be summarized as fol- 
lows. In an undated note, which Forman assigns to 31 October 1816, 
Keats wrote to Charles Cowden Clarke: 

My daintie Davie, 

I will be as punctual as the Bee to the Clover. Very glad am I at the thoughts 

of seeing so soon this glorious Haydon and all his creation .. . 


The plan seems to have been to visit Haydon at his painting room in 
Great Marlborough Street; but the visit had to be postponed. In another 
undated note, written apparently a day or two later, Keats informed 
Clarke that Haydon had written his regrets for that evening as he had 
“‘an order for the Orchestra to see Timon ye Misantrophas.”’> The next 
of the letters is addressed to Haydon and is dated November 20, 1816. 
“My dear Sir—”’ Keats wrote. “Last evening wrought me up, and I can- 
not forbear sending you the following”; and he added the sonnet begin- 
ning ‘‘Great spirits now on earth are sojourning.’’ Haydon must have 


4 The Rev. A. G. K. L’Estrange, The Life of Mary Russell Mitford, Told by Herself 
in Letters to Her Friends (New York, 1870), 1, 320.—Sir William, of course, knew Haydon, 
being a fellow townsman and one of the purchasers of The Judgment of Solomon in 1814. 

5 The Autobiography is not clear on the place of this meeting. Haydon’s son, however, 
puts it at Horace Smith’s. Frederic Wordsworth Haydon, Benjamin Robert Haydon: Cor- 
respondence and Table-Talk (London, 1876), 1, 72, n. 

6 Op. cit., 1, 273-274. 

7 Aldous Huxley, ed., The Autobiography and Memoirs of Benjamin Robert Haydon 
(Edited from his Journals by Tom Taylor) (New York, n.d.), 1, 251. See also Clarke’s 
“Recollections of John Keats,” Gentleman’s Magazine, Feb. 1874, p. 198. 

8 Amy Lowell notes that Timon of Athens was on at the Drury Lane for the ten days 
beginning on Monday, October 28, 1816. Op. cit.,1, 202. 
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returned his answer to this by the same post; for a second letter from 
Keats, dated ‘“‘Thursday afternoon, 20 November 1816,” follows. 
My dear Sir, 

Your letter has filled me with a proud pleasure, and shall be kept by me as a 
stimulus to exertion—I begin to fix my eye upon one horizon. My feelings en- 
tirely fall in with yours in regard to the El[lJipsis, and I glory in it. The Idea of 
your sending it to Wordsworth put me out of breath—you know with what 
Reverence I would send my Well-wishes to him. 


The reference to “last evening” in Keats’s first letter of November 20 
points clearly to a meeting—possibly their first—on the preceding day. 
Miss Lowell, in fact, does not scruple to describe the scene in Haydon’s 
painting room, the evening which inspired ‘“‘Great Spirits.”* Another 
sonnet, ‘‘Addressed to Haydon,” usually associated with this, which 
Colvin says was written “‘after an evening of high-talk at the beginning 
of their acquaintance,’”’® Miss Lowell feels was written before the two 
men had actually met. This sonnet, beginning “Highmindedness, a 
jealousy for good,” she finds, has less fire and feeling than “Great 
spirits’; and the fact that it was not sent Haydon along with the other 
seems to support her judgment." 

It has been generally assumed that Keats was acquainted with Leigh 
Hunt before he met Haydon. There seem to be grounds for doubting 
this. Keats, of course, knew Hunt’s poetry and admired it; he also ad- 
mired Hunt’s political fortitude, as his sonnet “Written on the day that 
Mr. Leigh Hunt left Prison” (February 2, 1815) shows. But if one ac- 
cepts the date arrived at by Edmund Blunden, Hunt’s most recent biog- 
rapher, Keats did not meet Hunt until December 1, 1816, at least ten 
days after his first visit to Haydon’s.” Again Keats was accompanied by 
Charles Cowden Clarke," and again an intimate friendship resulted. 
Hunt celebrated the new intimacy with the sonnet beginning 


Tis well you think me truly one of those, 
Whose sense discerns the loveliness of things; 


and Keats seems to have responded with his ‘‘Keen, fitful gusts.”’ In the 
friendliness of Hunt’s “little cottage’ and in the painting room of 
“glorious Haydon,” Keats found ready inspiration and encouragement 


® Tbid., pp. 206-207. 

10 Sidney Colvin, John Keats: his Life and Poetry, his Friends, Critics, and After-Fame, 
2nd ed. (London, 1918), p. 64. 11 Lowell, op. cit., 1, 204. 

2 Op. cit., p. 107.—H.B. Forman places Keats’s introduction to Hunt in the spring of 
1816. M. B. Forman, Op. cit., 1, xxix. 

18 See Charles and Mary Cowden Clarke, Recollections of Writers, (New York, [1878]), 
pp. 132 ff. 

4H. S. Milford, ed., The Poetical Works of Leigh Hunt, (Oxford Press, 1923), p. 243. 
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for the poetic aspirations which had already enticed him away from his 
medical studies. 

The friendship of Haydon, Hunt, and Keats was not to continue long, 
but at the beginning of 1817 it was in full swing. Keats’s intimacy with 
the painter was of rapid growth; and during the winter of 1816 and the 
spring that followed he was a constant visitor at Haydon’s studio. Early 
in their acquaintance Haydon seems to have made the life mask of Keats 
which is usually ascribed to him, with a technique already perfected by 
his mouldings of Wordsworth and Wilkie. There was much eager talk 
during these visits. Haydon, of whom Hazlitt is reported to have said, 
“‘*He talks well, too, upon most subjects that interest one, indeed bet- 
ter than any painter I have met’,’’”® was also an excellent listener, and 
Keats must have found both stimulation and encouragement in the 
painter’s company. Haydon was thirty-one, Keats ten years his junior: 
both were young and passionately intense in their love for beauty. Hay- 
don had, moreover, already made a name for himself as an advocate and 
practitioner of High Art. His The Assassination of Dentatus, completed 
eight years before, had won the premium for historical painting at the 
British Institution. His Macbeth, although still unsold, had caused a pro- 
found, if not altogether favorable impression. The Judgment of Solomon, 
exhibited at the Water-Colour Society in 1814, had brought him seven 
hundred guineas. Haydon was definitely making his mark, and was al- 
ready considered by many the greatest historical painter whom England 
had produced. But he had already involved himself in ever-mounting 
debts which were to bring about his ruin. His devotion to art could not 
be seriously doubted: he had risen to an almost single-handed defense 
of the Elgin Marbles against the Connoisseurs and the Royal Acade- 
micians, to the vast injury of his prospects. And Keats’s clear intelli- 
gence must early have perceived the high and earnest seriousness of 
Haydon’s poetic taste in contrast with the shallow facility of Hunt’s. 

Early in March appeared the first of Keats’s published volumes, the 
Poems of 1817. Leigh Hunt was charmed and wrote a long and laudatory 
criticism of the volume in the Examiner. Haydon was also impressed and 
wrote an equally favorable review, unsigned, which appeared in the 
Champion for March 9. In this article, ‘the very earliest review of 
Keats’s book to be published,’’* Haydon particularly praised ‘‘Sleep and 
Poetry.’”’ He concluded his article with a bit of inevitable self-advertise- 
ment, which is somewhat less offensive when one realizes that the painter 
was a manof established reputationand that Keats was virtually unknown. 


16 Thomas Landseer, Life and Letters of Wm. Bewick (London, 1871), 1, 129. 
18 Roberta D. Cornelius, “Two Early Reviews of Keats’s First Volume,” PMLA, xt, 
193-210, reprints this review in full. 
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We have had two Sonnets presented to us, which were written by Mr. Keats, and 
which are not printed in the present volume. We have great pleasure in giving 
them to the public, as well on account of their own power and beauty, as of the 
grandeur of the subjects; on which we have ourselves so often made observations.” 


The two sonnets which Haydon reproduced were the familiar ““‘To Hay- 
don, with a sonnet written on seeing the Elgin Marbles” and ‘“‘On Seeing 
the Elgin Marbles,” which he had received only a few days before. His 
letter acknowledging the receipt of these sonnets is an interesting ex- 
ample of both the deficiencies of Haydon’s poetic taste and the genuine- 
ness of his affection and respect for Keats.'* The third sonnet to Haydon 
and that ‘On Seeing the Elgin Marbles” were the immediate results of 
a visit to the British Museum under Haydon’s guidance. On this visit, 
if one may trust Haydon’s later recollection, the two enthusiasts were 
accompanied by John Hamilton Reynolds.’ The marbles made a pro- 
found impression upon Keats; and with Haydon as his guide it is little 
wonder, for he, better perhaps than any man in London, loved the 
marbles and had mastered their meaning. 

Haydon’s influence upon Keats during this period was probably at its 
greatest. Not only were Haydon’s talk and his works inspirations; the 
painter realized as well the value of object lessons. Of these the visit to 
the Elgin Marbles was one; another was the presentation copy of Gold- 
smith’s History of Greece with the inscription in the first volume, ‘‘To 
John Keats, from his ardent friend, B. R. Haydon, 1817.”° 

Meanwhile Haydon’s dissatisfaction with the religious views of Hunt 
and his friends had become acute. Shelley had been, no doubt, the worst 
offender, but the religious obliquity of the other members of the group 
was almost equally annoying. Haydon was, moreover, worried about the 
effect of these subversive ideas upon Keats. Already, in March, in a re- 
markably passionate outpouring of his affections, he had written Keats 
his concern lest the poet’s “ardor might lead [him] to disregard the ac- 
cumulated wisdom of the ages in moral points.’ But in his letter of May 
11, Haydon was even more outspoken in his warnings: 

I love you like my own brother. Beware, for God’s sake, of the delusions and 
sophistications that are ripping up the talents and morality of our friend [Leigh 
Hunt]! He will go out of the world the victim of his own weakness and the dupe 
of his own self-delusions, with the contempt of his enemies and the sorrow of 

17 Tbid., p. 199. 

18 This letter, reproduced in somewhat garbled form in the Correspondence and Table- 
Talk, 11, 2, is corrected by Forman (op. cit., 1, 14, m.). Throughout the present study 
Forman’s version of Haydon’s letters to Keats has been preferred over Frederic Words- 
worth Haydon’s as being more accurate and more complete. H. B. Forman had access to 
Haydon’s Journals, which are now, unfortunately, not available. 

19 The Athenaeum, Feb. 19, 1898, p. 248. 20 Tbid., p. 285. 
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his friends, and the cause he undertook to support injured by his own neglect 
of character. 


Keats’s reply to this cannot entirely have reassured his friend, but at 
least the growing disaffection for Hunt which he expressed must have 
been satisfactory. Haydon appears to have been steadily winning Keats 
away from the influence of Leigh Hunt and his friendly circle. It was no 
doubt high time. Hunt had been a loyal friend and advocate; but Keats 
had already outgrown him. Hunt could offer Keats the pleasures of gay 
and whimsical companionship, the encouragement of a man of taste and 
ready learning. But Keats no longer needed these. ‘‘He of the rose, the 
violet, the spring, the social smile, the chain for Freedom’s sake’’ was 
being rapidly and inevitably supplanted in Keats’s regard by him “whose 
steadfastness would never take a meaner sound than Raphael’s whisper- 
ing.” For “mighty workings” were afoot. Endymion had been com- 
menced that spring, and Keats had little inclination for the easy and 
facile friendliness of the Hunts. Haydon had written in the letter just 
quoted: 

I think you did quite right to leave the Isle of Wight and being quite alone, after 
study you can now devote yourself eight hours a-day with just as much seclusion 
as ever. Do not give way to any forebodings. .. . Every man of great views is, 
at times, thus tormented. . . . Trust in God with all your might, my dear Keats. 
This dependence, with your own energy, will give you strength, and hope, and 
comfort. 


And Haydon’s advice at that moment must be allowed to have been 
excellent. 

On Keats’s return from his spring vacationing on the Isle of Wight, 
at Margate, and at Canterbury, he resumed his intimacy with both Hunt 
and Haydon; but Haydon continued to warn him against Hunt, advising 
him particularly not to show Hunt his Endymion “‘on any account or he 
will have done half for you.’’** Haydon was making but little progress 
with his Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem, which he had begun in 1814. Dur- 
ing the summer he had moved into larger quarters in Lisson Grove 
North; the Hunts moved into the same street shortly afterward. Ac- 
cording to Keats, Hunt came frequently to the painting room to inspect 
the painting and always found something in it to criticize adversely.” 
Haydon, however, was as active socially as ever, and Keats must have 
found interesting company at the painting room. There he became ac- 
quainted with William Bewick, Haydon’s promising pupil who was just 
Keats’s age, and the two became friends. Bewick was being greatly im- 
pressed by the social splendors of his master’s studio. On May 30 he 


21 Forman, op. cit., 1, 54-55. 2 Ibid. 
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wrote his brother: ‘“‘“At Mr. Haydon’s I am daily, and here I am intro- 
duced to all kinds of known characters, authors, poets, painters, sculp- 
tors, &c., not only of this, but of every country of Europe.”** Among the 
frequent visitors to Haydon’s about this time were Hazlitt, Clarke, and 
Reynolds. Charles Lamb dropped in occasionally; Wordsworth whenever 
he came up to London. 

The quarrel which had been brewing for some time between Haydon 
and Hunt broke late in the year. Keats, who was not involved, reported 
the immediate cause to his brothers in his letter of January 13, 1818. 

The quarrel with Hunt I understand thus far. Mrs. H[{unt] was in the habit of 
borrowing silver from Haydon—the last time she did so, Haydon asked her to 
return it at a certain time—she did not—Haydon sent for it—Hunt went to 
expostulate on the indelicacy &c.—they got to words and parted for ever. All 
I hope is at some time to bring them all togethex again. 
Incidentally, the “silver” over which the quarrel started is interpreted 
by Colvin as “money”; Miss Lowell renders it “‘spoons.”™ Of course 
from what one knows about Mrs. Hunt, it might have been either. But 
the real causes of the quarrel probably lay deeper. It is quite conceivable 
that Keats himself, or rather the rivalry for primacy in Keats’s friend- 
ship, may have been at the root of the trouble. Haydon seems to have 
felt very definitely that Hunt was having a bad influence upon his friend. 
Keats himself, in fact, had already begun to recognize Hunt’s limita- 
tions, in matters of taste if not of morals. On September 21, 1817 he had 
written to Reynolds: ‘‘What a very pleasant fellow he is, if he would give 
up the sovereignty of a Room pro bono. What Evenings we might pass 
with him, could we have him from Mrs. H.” In his letter to Bailey some 
three weeks later he half agreed that Haydon’s warning about showing 
Endymion to Hunt was justified; and by the end of 1818 he had little re- 
spect left for his former friend. At that time, writing to George and 
Georgiana Keats, he said: 
Hunt... is certainly a pleasant fellow in the main when you are with him— 
but in reallity he is vain, egotistical, and disgusting in matters of taste and in 
morals. He understands many a beautiful thing; but then, instead of giving 
other minds credit for the same degree of perception as he himself professes— 
he begins an explanation in such a curious manner that our taste and self-love is 
offended continually. Hunt does one harm by making fine things pretty and 
beautiful things hateful. Through him I am indifferent to Mozart, I care not for 
white Busts—and many a glorious thing when associated with him becomes a 
nothing. This distorts one’s mind—make[s] one’s thoughts bizarre—perplexes 
one in the standard of Beauty. 

% Landseer, op. cit., 1, 40.—Bewick was less favorably inclined toward Haydon when, in 
1823, he found himself involved in his master’s financial ruin. 

* Colvin, op. cit., p. 254: Lowell, op. cit., 1, 138. 
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The comment is, no doubt, severe; but perhaps, from Keats’s point of 
view it is essentially just. And surely it does a great deal to account for 
Keats’s preference for Haydon. The painter, at least, was not one to be 
guilty of making “‘fine things pretty” or ‘“‘beautiful things hateful.” His 
soaring, if sometimes ill-controlled imagination and enthusiasm, his ideal 
of grand and dignified beauty Keats must have found much more to his 
taste than the prettiness and preciousness of Leigh Hunt. Haydon, who 
was a good hater, and who had definitely broken with Hunt, must have 
been even more violent in his strictures, if his scurrilous letter to Sir 
Walter Scott, written ten years later, may be accepted in evidence.* 
Haydon also quarreled with Reynolds about this time, and as Reynolds 
remained one of Hunt’s intimates, the break with the Hunt circle was 
virtually complete. Keats, however, was not involved, and maintained 
at least a nominal friendship with all the persons concerned. His ex- 
planation of the Reynolds-Haydon quarrel appears in his letter to George 
and Thomas Keats, dated January 13, 1818. 

The attacks by “Z” on “the Cockney School of Poetry,’’ which ap- 
peared in Blackwood’s during 1817 and 1818 were directed chiefly at 
Leigh Hunt and John Keats. Haydon escaped with only incidental men- 
tion in the August, 1818, article, where ‘‘Z’”’ referred to him, in connection 
with Keats’s sonnet ‘‘Addressed to Haydon,” as: 
that clever, but most affected artist, who as little resembles Raphael in genius 


as he does in person, notwithstanding the foppery of having his hair curled over 
his shoulders in the old Italian fashion. 


Later atacks became more personal, and John Scott, in his article in the 
London Magazine on “The Mohock Magazine,” protested at ‘‘Horae 
Scandicae” for referring to the artist, “‘a gentleman of clean and rather 
careful habits,” as “‘ ‘greasy-pate Haydon.’ ’””” 

Sometime before the end of 1817, Keats was first introduced to 
Wordsworth, probably by Haydon, but probably not at the painter’s 
“immortal dinner.’’* The description of this dinner, which “came off’”’ 
on December 28, occupies several pages in Haydon’s Autobiography and 
is one of the most familiar passages in that work.®® Keats’s version of the 
event may be found in his letter to his brothers on January 5, 1818. 

In September, 1817, began an affair which threatened for a time to 
wreck the friendship between Haydon and Keats. It started in a letter 
which the painter wrote to Keats at Oxford in which he asked the poet to 


% In Wilfred Partington, The Private Letter Books of Sir Walter Scott (London, 1930), 
pp. 174-175. % Op. cit., m1, p. 520. 

37 London Magazine, 1 (December, 1820), 667-668; 682. 

28 Amy Lowell has well summarized the evidence regarding the circumstances surround- 
ing this meeting. Op. cit., 1, 542-543. 29 Huxley, op. cit., 1, 268-271. 
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look up a young art student whose work Haydon had thought promising 
during a recent visit to the university. Haydon was willing, he said, to 
train the young man “with no further remuneration than the pleasure 
of seeing him advance.” Keats obliged, and wrote a full and favorable 
account of the student, whose name, he reported, was Crip[p]s. ‘‘He does 
not,” Keats wrote, “‘possess the Philosopher’s stone—nor Fortunatus’ 
purse, nor Gyges’ ring . . . [but] I have a great Idea that he will be a 
tolerable neat brush.’’ Meanwhile Keats and his friend Bailey were going 
to try to plan some means of enabling Cripps to benefit by Haydon’s ap- 
parently generous offer. Matters dragged for some weeks. When Keats 
returned to London early in October, he asked Haydon to dine with 
him on a Sunday in order to get the affair settled. The painter begged 
off on an excuse of ill health; and Keats felt certain that he would never 
come. Haydon appeared to have lost interest. In November Keats was 
still concerned over the affair, and on the twenty-second he wrote Bailey 
commiserating him on an unpleasant letter which Haydon had written 
him about ‘‘poor Crip[p]s.”’ 


... Toa Man of your nature such a Letter as Haydon’s must have been ex 
tremely cutting. ... As soon as I had known Haydon three days I had got 
enough of his character not to have been surprised at such a Letter as he has 
hurt you with. Nor when I knew it was it a principle with me to drop his ac- 
quaintance . . . I wish you knew all that I think about Genius and the Heart. . 
Men of Genius are great as certain ethereal Chemicals operating on the Mass 
of neutral intellect—by [for but] they have not any individuality, any determined 
Character... 


By January 5, 1818, Cripps may have been in London, for on that date 
Keats wrote to his brothers from Devonshire: “I received a short Letter 
from Bailey about Crip[p]s and one from Haydon ditto—Haydon thinks 
he improves very much.” By the middle of the month friendly relations 
between Keats and Haydon seem to have been fully restored, and Keats 
wrote the painter about the advisability of having Cripps bound to him 
as an apprentice. This arrangement was the usual one between Haydon 
and his pupils, and Keats’s failure to suggest it earlier may have accounted 
for Haydon’s sudden coldness toward the idea of becoming Cripps’s 
master.*® Keats concluded his letter on a note of warm praise: 


Your friendship for me is now getting into its teens—and I feel the past. Also 
every day older I get—the greater is my idea of your achievements in Art: and 
I am convinced that there are three things to rejoice at in this Age—The Excur- 
sion, Your Pictures, and Hazlitt’s depth of Taste. 


*° From Haydon’s Journals it would appear that the usual fee was around two hundred 
guineas (Huxley, op. cit., 1, 681-682). Keats mentions a subscription for Cripps of between 
£150 and £200. 
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And he signed himself, ‘“‘Yours affectionately.’’ Haydon was pleased and 
replied in kind: 

I feel greatly delighted by your high opinion, allow me to add sincerely a fourth 
to be proud of—John Keats’ genius!—This I speak from my heart.—You and 
Bewick are the only men I ever liked with all my heart, for Wordsworth being 
older, there is no equality tho’ I reverence him and love him devotedly—and 
now you know my peculiar feelings in wishing to have a notice when you cannot 
keep an engagement with me; there can never be as long as we live any ground 
of dispute between us... . 


The Cripps incident was almost closed. About January 19 Keats made 
further mention of it in a letter to his brothers. On the twenty-third, 
writing to Bailey, he spoke of his efforts to raise money for Cripps’s bind- 
ing and added, with some humor, 


Cripps is improving very fast. I have the greater hopes of him because he is so 
slow in devellopment—A Man of great executing Powers at 20—with a look and 
a speech almost stupid is sure to do something. 


On February 5 Cripps made his final appearance in Keats’s correspond- 
ence, and I can find no further mention of him anywhere. Keats may 
have been somewhat disillusioned with Haydon, as his letter to Bailey 
already quoted seems to suggest; but their friendship was not seriously 
interrupted. And surely the details of the affair are not sufficiently clear 
to warrant any condemnation of Haydon for his part in it. 

Endymion had been finished in November 1817. The following Janu- 
ary, Book One was sent to the press; the entire poem was published in 
April. Haydon had been unfailing in his encouragement. On January 23 
Keats wrote to his brothers: 


Haydon is struck with the ist Book. I . . . received a letter from him, proposing 
to make, as he says, with all his might, a finished chalk sketch of my head, to be 
engraved in the first style and put at the head of my Poem, saying at the same 
time he had never done the thing for any human being, and that it must have 
considerable effect as he will put the name to it. 


This particular drawing was, apparently, never made.*' There are, how- 
ever, at least three representations of Keats’s head from Haydon’s pencil: 
the one in Christ’s Entry, the sketch reproduced in Haydon’s Corres pond- 
ence and Table-Talk, and a sketch from memory in a letter from Haydon 
to Elizabeth Barrett. 

The social gatherings at Haydon’s continued through 1818. Bewick 
was still enthusiastic, and proud to be a disciple of the painter. On 
February 11 he wrote to his brother and sister:* 


3 See Lowell, op. cit., 1, 551-552. ® Landseer, op. cit.,1, 41. 
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I have been at two or three very intellectual dinners since I came. Amongst the 
company were Horatio Smith (author of Rejected Addresses), Keats the poet, 
Hazlitt the critic, Hunt the publisher [probably John, whom Haydon always 
liked and respected], &c., &c. 


Coleridge was also an occasional visitor about this time,* as was Severn, 
who relates the amusing incident of Haydon’s duping the vegetarians. 

In February Haydon was in Devonshire. In March Keats journeyed 
thither to be with his brothers, George and Thomas. When he arrived 
there on the fourth, Haydon had apparently already left. On the day of 
Keats’s arrival Haydon dashed off a breathless note regarding a gold ring 
and seal which had been found “‘in a field that belonged to Shakespeare”’ 
and which apparently bore his initials. Keats replied on the fourteenth, 
beginning: ‘In sooth, I hope you are not too sanguine about that 
seal—” and including ‘‘some dogrel”’ (‘‘For there’s a Bishop’s teign’’) and 
“a bit of B hrell’’ (‘‘Where be ye going, you Devon Maid?”’). The con- 
cluding passage of this letter is the familiar one praising Hazlitt’s merits 
as a “‘damner.” 

Haydon, in his letter of March 25, expressed his pleasure at the 
‘‘bi——ell” and advised Keats not to miss going to Plymouth, offering 
him letters of introduction. Jerusalem was progressing, he reported; 
‘‘God grant [Endymion] the most complete success, and may its reputa- 
tion equal your genius.’’ Keats continued the correspondence on April 
10, writing Haydon of his proposed trip to the north of England and to 
Scotland. ‘‘I am nearer myself,” he wrote, ‘‘to hear your Christ is being 
tinted into immortality. Believe me Haydon your picture is part of my- 
self.” 

On the eighth of May, Haydon wrote his congratulations on Endy- 
mion. “I have read your delicious Poem, with exquisite enjoyment, it is 
the most delightful thing of the time. . . . Success attend you my glori- 
ous fellow.” Leigh Hunt, incidentally, was much more critical. In a letter 
previously quoted from, Keats had written: “Hunt... allows it not 
much merit as a whole; says it is unnatural and made ten objections to 
it at the mere skimming over.’”’ There is a gap in the correspondence 
until September 25 when Haydon, visiting his sister at Bridgewater in 
the hope of improving his eyes, dictated a note expressing his desire for a 
speedy return to London. 

The intimacy between Keats and Haydon seems, on the whole, to 
have been on the wane during 1818. True, their addresses were as cordial 





33 See F. W. Haydon, op. cit., 1, 110.—Coleridge was also listed in the Annals of the Fine 
Arts, Iv (1920), 131, as among the distinguished company which “honored the private 
day” of the exhibition of drawings of the Raphael Cartoons by Haydon’s pupils. 

* William Sharp, The Life and Letters of Joseph Severn (London, 1892), p. 33. 
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as ever; but their meetings were much less frequent. Without any sign 
of a quarrel, they seem to have grown apart. Both were away from Lon- 
don for considerable periods during the year. Keats, on his return to 
Hampstead from his northern tour, saw almost no one. Tom was dying; 
Keats’s own health was none too good; and he had no desire for society 
under the circumstances. Haydon was away on several trips during the 
year. One knows that he visited Devonshire in the spring and was with 
his sister in the fall. It is also probable that he visited Wordsworth at 
Rydal Mount during the summer.* 

The year 1819 saw the breaking up of the intimacy between Keats and 
Haydon. They continued friends to the last, but the spirit had gone out 
of their relationship. The trouble arose, as it so frequently did where 
Haydon was concerned, over money. The letters which passed between 
the two men tell all that can be known of the story, a story which has 
often been related by the biographers of Keats to Haydon’s discredit. 
But a careful and dispassionate examination of the evidence makes the 
painter’s sole guilt in the matter much less certain. The incident, too, 
had its tragi-comic aspects which should not be overlooked. Toward the 
end of 1818, Haydon evidently approached Keats regarding a loan, for 
on December 22 Keats wrote: 


Believe me Haydon I have that sort of fire in my heart that would sacrifice 
every thing I have to your service—I speak without any reserve—I know you 
would do so for me—I open my heart to you in a few words. I will do this 
sooner than you shall be distressed: but let me be the last stay—Ask the rich 
lovers of Art first—I’ll tell you why—lI have a little money which may enable 
me to study, and to travel for three or four years. I never expect to get any- 
thing by my Books. ... Try the long purses—but do not sell your drawing[s] 
or I shall consider it a breach of friendship. 


Haydon replied at once in a long and effusive letter: 


I approve most completely [of] your plan of travels and study, and [should suffer 
torture if my wants [in]terrupted it—in short they shall not [m]y dear Keats. I 
believe you from my soul when you say you would sacrifice all for me; and when 
your means are gone, if God give me means my heart and house and home and 
every thing shall be shared with you—I mean this too. It has often occurred to 
me but I have never spoken of it. My great object is the public encouragement of 
historical painting and the glory of England in high Art—to ensure these I 
would lay my head on the block this instant. 


But the patience of his friends was exhausted, he said; his health was 
poor; and the lovers of art offended his sensitive soul by their delays and 
considerations. 


§§ William Knight, The Life of William Wordsworth (Edinburgh, 1889), 11, App. v, p. 409. 
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Keats evidently called on Haydon soon after, for there are notes which 
plan a meeting. In the meantime, it is quite possible that Haydon re- 
newed his trials upon the “long purses.’”’ Keats’s note of January 2, 1819, 
was more than ordinarily affectionate, calling the painter ‘‘one who has 
been my true friend” and promising an all-day visit when ‘“‘we will hate 
the profane vulgar and make us Wings.” 

Haydon’s attack upon the “‘rich lovers of Art” was apparently un- 

availing, for on January 7, probably not much more than two weeks 
after his first request for a loan, he wrote: 
I now frankly tell you I will accept your friendly offer... . [ am disappointed 
where I expected not to be and my only hope for the concluding difficulties of 
my Picture lie[s] in you. . . . Do let me hear from you how you are, and when I 
shall get my bond ready for you, for that is the best way for me to do, at two 
years. 


Keats replied hopefully: ‘‘I will be in town early tomorrow, and trust I 
shall be able to lend you assistance noon or night.’”’ But he was evidently 
over sanguine, for a second note followed a day or two later: 

I shall have a little trouble in procuring the Money and a great ordeal to go 
through—no trouble indeed to any one else—or ordeal either. I mean I shall 
have to go to town some thrice, and stand in the Bank an hour or two—to me 
worse than any thing in Dante . . . do not be at all anxious, for this time I really 
will do, what I never did before in my life, business in good time, and properly. 
With respect to the Bond—it may be a satisfaction to you to let me have it: but 
as you love me do not let there be any mention of interest, although we are mortal 
men—and bind ourselves for fear of death. 


Haydon found this letter ‘‘every thing that is kind, affectionate, and 
friendly. I depend upon it; it has relieved my anxious mind.” But there 
were further delays. Keats found the guardian difficult. The money, 
which had been Tom Keats’s, was, the poet discovered, somewhat en- 
cumbered. 

There the matter rested. The money which Keats had so blithely 
hoped to advance early in January and upon which Haydon had de- 
pended, was not forthcoming. More than a month later, Keats was still 
writing his encouragements to Haydon: “‘Nor must you think I have 
forgotten you. No, I have about every three days been to Abbey’s and 
to the Law[y]ers.”” That was mailed on March 8. Haydon replied on the 
tenth, urging his immediate need of Keats’s ‘‘promised assistance,” be- 
fore the twentieth if at all possible. A month later Haydon wrote again, 
but this time his patience was at an end. One who realizes his continual 
financial straits will hardly be surprised. He upbraided Keats for hold- 
ing out “‘delusive hopes” and blamed him for the increase of his financial 
difficulties: 
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I am sensible of the trouble you took—I am grateful for it, but upon my Soul 
I cannot help complaining because the result has been so totally unexpected and 
sudden—and I am floundering where I hoped to be firm.—Don’t mistake me—I 
am as attached to you as much and more than to any man—but really you don’t 
know how [you] may affect me by not letting me know earlier. 


In his reply, Keats tried again to make the difficulty of his position 
clear. Toward its close his letter took on an almost querulous note: 

I am doubly hurt at the slightly reproachful tone of your note and the occasion 
of it... now you have maimed me again; I was whole, I had began reading 
again—when your note came I was engaged in a Book... 


Between April 13, the date of this letter, and June 17, 1819, the loan 
was evidently consummated, for on the latter date Keats wrote Haydon 
asking repayment.* It is quite evident, then, that Haydon had had the 
money no longer than two months, and under the very conditions of the 
loan, Keats must have known that it would be virtually impossible for 
Haydon to repay it so soon. The painter was quite frankly living on bor- 
rowed money in expectation of the success of his Jerusalem. All his 
friends must have known that: he made no secret of the fact. He had no 
income and could expect none until his picture was finished and ex- 
hibited; and yet Keats was seriously disgruntled when Haydon did not 
repay him his two months’ loan. On September 17 he wrote to George 
and Georgiana Keats: 


I have a few words to say about Haydon. Before this Chancery threat had cut 
of{f] every legitimate supp[l]y of Cash from me I had a little at my disposal 
Haydon being very much in want I lent him 30£ of it. Now in this se[e]-saw 
game of Life I got nearest to the ground and this chancery business rivetted me 
there so that I was sitting in that uneasy position where the seat slants so abom- 
inably. I applied to him for payment—he could not—that was no wonder; but 
goodman Delver, where was the wonder then, why marry, in this, he did not 
seem to care much about it—and let me go without my money with almost non- 
chalance when he ought to have sold his drawings to supply me. I shall perhaps 
still be acquainted with him, but for friendship that is at an end. Brown has been 
my friend in this—he got him to sign a Bond payable at three Months. 


One wonders, from this, just what had happened to Keats’s injunction 
to Haydon that he was not to sell his drawings ‘‘or I shall consider it a 
breach of friendship.” And the bond—which Haydon had suggested be 


* Miss Lowell makes much of the supposition that Keats did not ask “the return of the 
whole loan, he merely asked for ‘some’ money” (op. cit., 11, 263-264). What Keats actually 
wrote was “Do borrow or beg some how what you can for me.” And considering the in- 
significance of the sum borrowed, it would seem that Miss Lowell’s distinction is not im- 
portant. She then continues with passionate inaccuracy, “Haydon’s capacity for borrow- 
ing was inexhaustible, but he never paid his debts . . .” (loc. cit.). 
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drawn up “at two years” and which Keats had been willing to accept 
because “it may be a satisfaction to you to let me have it”—the bond had 
been made payable at three months! The insignificance of the sum, 
thirty pounds, is, of course, apparent to anyone who has read Haydon’s 
own accounts of his epic borrowings in the Autobiography and in his 
Journals.*’ It is surely ironic that Haydon’s most intimate and important 
friendship should have come to grief over such an amount. It has al- 
ways been assumed that Haydon never repaid this loan, although there 
is no evidence on the point one way or the other. If this assumption be 
true, it is doubtless another stone with which to damn Haydon. It should 
be remembered, however, that by the time the profits from Jerusalem 
were in (November 4, 1820), Keats had already sailed for Italy; and 
Haydon, with £1298, 2s to his credit, was paying it out to his creditors 
in handfuls, for, as he said, “everybody to whom I owed a shilling took 
it into their heads that they had only to press me to get their cash.’””*8 

Forman prints four more letters from Keats to Haydon; two from 
Haydon to Keats. Keats’s letter of October 3 was quite as full of admira- 
tion as ever, but it had, as Forman points out, a “certain reserve of 
tone.’’*® There was, however, no definite coldness: Keats had appar- 
ently forgiven if not forgotten the injury. The other three Keats notes, 
all of August, 1820, are of slight importance. Two of them refer to Hay- 
don’s copy of Chapman’s Homer which Keats had borrowed and lost, and 
ultimately had to replace. Haydon’s two letters managed to express much 
the same feeling of affection and respect as those of earlier times. The 
first, written probably in July, 1820, showed Haydon’s genuine concern 
over Keats’s illness. In it Haydon recommended his own physician and 
long time friend, Dr. George Darling.*® The other, dated July 14, 1820, 
is of no particular interest. 

In addition to the letters, there is further evidence of continued 
friendly relations in the publication of Keats’s “Ode to the Nightin- 
gale’ and the ode “On a Grecian Urn” in Haydon’s own particular 
mouthpiece, the Annals of the Fine Arts. This was in 1819. On the 
twenty-fifth of March, 1820 Keats showed his good will toward Haydon 
by attending the private view which preceded the exhibition of the long 
heralded Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem. Keats did this in spite of wretched 
health and, according to Haydon, stood in a corner with Hazlitt, “really 
rejoicing.” 


37 Huxley, op. cit., passim. 38 Tbid., 1, 288. 39 Op. cit., 1, 472 n. 

40 From an inscription, signed by Haydon, in a copy of the first volume of his Lectures 
on Painting and Design (London, 1844), in the writer’s possession, it would appear that 
the painter had known Dr. Darling since 1810. 

“ Huxley, op. cit., 1, 282. 
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Too great emphasis should not be placed upon the failure of the in- 
timacy between Keats and Haydon during 1820. The rapid progress of 
Keats’s illness, the intensity of his passion for Fanny Brawne kept him 
more and more to himself. “If I cannot live with you I will live alone,” 
he had written her. Brown and Severn were the only ones among his old 
friends who saw much of him. In January he wrote to Georgiana 
Augusta Keats: 


You said in one of your letters that there was nothing but Haydon and Co in 
Mine. There can be nothing of him in this, for I never see him or Co... . To 
me it is all as dull here as Louisville could be. I am tired of the Theatres. Almost 
all parties I may chance to fall into I know by heart. I know the different styles 
of talk in different places, what subjects will be started how it will proceed... . 
If I go to Hunt’s, I run my head into many times heard puns and music. To 
Haydon’s worn out discourses of poetry and painting. The Miss Reynolds I am 
afraid to speak to for fear of some sickly reiteration of Phrase or Sentiment. 


And in June he wrote to Charles Brown another letter which showed all 
too clearly how dim the flame was burning: 





I met in town, a few days ago, who invited me to supper to meet Words- 
worth, Southey, Lamb, Haydon, and some more; I was too careful of my health 
to risk being out at night. 


The last meeting between Keats and Haydon took place in the early 
autumn of 1820, not long before Keats’s departure for Italy. On August 
14, Keats had written: 


I am glad to hear you are in progress with another Picture. Go on. I am afraid 
I shall pop off just when I [for my] mind is able to run alone. 


In another note, which Forman assigns to the same date, Keats ex- 
pressed the hope of seeing Haydon shortly. Haydon evidently called soon 
afterward. He was profoundly affected. His report of the visit in his 
Journal describes, with, no doubt, some overemphasis, Keats’s depressed 
state and his own dismay at his friend’s condition.” 


The recollections of Keats which Haydon left in his Autobiography, 
his Journals, and his letters have been widely quoted by the biographers 
of Keats. Some of his comments may be accounted among the finest and 
most discriminating things ever said about the poet; others, less favor- 
able to Keats, have aroused a great deal of protest. But the purpose of 
this study is not to evaluate the reliability of Haydon’s judgments; it is 
rather to relate in some detail the course of the friendship between Hay- 


® Tbid., p. 302. 
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don and Keats and to estimate the influence of the painter upon the 
poet. 

The determination of the influence of one artist upon ancther must 
always be somewhat tentative, even when the artists are working in the 
same medium. When one attempts to demonstrate that a painter has 
influenced a poet, however, the problem requires an even more cautious 
approach. It may be assumed, first, that whatever influence Haydon 
exerted upon Keats was confined to the development of the poet’s con- 
ceptions of the quality and functions of art, and applied not at all to the 
particular technical problems of poetry. Not that Haydon did not care 
for poetry. He “gloried in it.’”” His Journals were crowded with his en- 
thusiasms for Shakespeare and Homer. If impetus had been needed for 
Keats’s appreciation of “the realms of gold,” Haydon would have sup- 
plied it. ‘I have enjoyed Shakespeare more with Keats,” he wrote in his 
Journal, “than with any other human creature.” Haydon, in fact, con- 
sidered poetry an art of equal merit to his own; they were closely allied. 
“Painting,” he said, “is only the means of exciting poetical and intel- 
lectual associations. Poetry and painting require the same minds, the 
means only are different.” But in regard to poetry, Haydon must be 
considered an enthusiast rather than a critic. 

Keats, then, could meet Haydon on an equal footing as an artist. 
True, Haydon was ten years older and had already achieved some 
measure of success. The painter, too, was somewhat domineering; but 
he spoke with authority, and Keats seems to have been willing, during 
their early friendship at least, to become the disciple and to absorb with 
eagerness Haydon’s ideas and enthusiasms. A great many of the artistic 
causes to which Haydon devoted himself, such as his attack on the Royal 
Academy and his agitation for the national patronage of art—causes 
largely social—had little interest for the poet; but Haydon’s ideas on 
the nature of art, ideas which Keats could apply to his own poetical 
compositions, seem to have exerted a more direct influence. 

Haydon’s ideals for art were the “‘bold,”’ the ‘‘masculine,”’ the “grand,”’ 
and the ‘“‘powerful.’ The highest art, he felt, must concern itself only 
with the grandest, the most sublime themes. In this belief Haydon fol- 
lowed the theories of David and of Sir Joshua Reynolds, who held that 
historical and religious subjects were those most likely to excite the lofti- 
est emotions in the beholder. For the great artist, then, the choice of 
“High Art” was inevitable; for there “every hour’s progress is an ac- 
cession of knowledge; the mind never flags, but is kept in one delicious 
tone of meditation and fancy.’ 

% Ibid. “ F, W. Haydon, op. cit., m, 255. 
5 Tbid., 1, 88. “ Jbid., p. 141. 
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It would be injudicious to make too much of Haydon’s influence upon 
Keats’s poetry. It does seem reasonable, however, to suppose that Hay- 
don’s ideas and example may have encouraged Keats to attempt his 
more “bold,’”’ more “‘grand,”’ and more “‘powerful’”’ Endymion; and one 
does know that Haydon encouraged him throughout its composition. 
Keats’s genius and temperament were unsuited for the handling of 
strictly historical or religious themes. He did, however, after the publica- 
tion of the 1817 Poems, turn rather definitely from the present to the 
past for his subjects. For this, Haydon’s influence may very well have 
been partly, although perhaps not solely, responsible. 

Perhaps the most definite influence which Haydon exerted upon 
Keats’s poetry is to be discerned in its increase in masculinity. Here, too, 
other causes were doubtless at work—developing maturity, sorrow, and 
hopeless love—but intimacy with Haydon must have hastened the 
growth. It would not be in order here to discuss the influence of Leigh 
Hunt on Keats’s poetic style; but it is sufficiently apparent that Hunt’s 
example is to blame for the almost smirking delicacy of some of the 
phrasing in the 1817 volume. This influence Keats never entirely out- 
grew, but for its diminution Haydon is probably chiefly to be thanked. 
Haydon, like so many men of small stature, was intensely masculine: 
determined, combative, and self-assured. Somewhat earlier he had 
achieved a reputation for violent swearing, surprising in one of his 
religiosity; but he seems to have outgrown this.‘? Throughout his life, 
however, Haydon continued pugnacious and self-assertive, in contrast 
to Leigh Hunt, who prided himself on his refinement and languor. Art 
to Haydon was an enormously serious matter, something to be fought 
for; Hunt’s attitude toward it was more dilettantish, more feminine. 
And when Keats came more fully under Haydon’s influence, his poetical 
calling took on new significance, new dignity, the grand, calm beauty 
which Haydon had shown him in the Elgin Marbles. Endymion and the 
poems of 1820 sound deeper notes and richer harmonies than Leigh 
Hunt’s facile example could ever have inspired. 

On the whole, then, Haydon’s influence upon Keats was wholesome; 
for by showing him the seriousness and dignity of the poet’s calling, he 
helped make Keats dissatisfied with the trivialities of the Cockney 
school. 

CLARKE OLNEY 

University of Pittsburgh 


47 James Greig, ed., The Farington Diary (Lond., 1923-28), v, 171-172. Haydon may have 
acquired this habit from Fuseli, Keeper of the Academy, who was notoriously profane. 











XV 
CHARACTER NAMES IN THE WAVERLEY NOVELS 


NE of the longest established conventions in English literature is 

that of giving self-interpreting names to characters. Scores of in- 
stances might be drawn from morality plays, Elizabethan and Restora- 
tion drama, with its Justice Greedys and Lovelesses, and eighteenth- 
century novels and plays, with their Slipslops and Lydia Languishes. 
During Scott’s day George Colman the Younger, in his The Heir at Law, 
1808, entertained audiences with Stedfasts and Homespuns and refer- 
ences to Lawyer Ferret, Lady Littlefigure, Lord Sponge, Mrs. Hold- 
bank, Lady Betty Pillory, the Hon. Mrs. Cheatwell, Lord Spindle, Mas- 
ter Drumstick, Mrs. Sudds, Old Latitat (a lawyer, of course), Lord 
Loggerhead, Lord Docktail, Twist, and Young Vats (the beau brewer). 
Later in the century, Dickens peopled his pages with Mr. Glibs, Sur- 
geon Slashers, and Professor Wheezys; but, as most of his names were 
chosen solely for their comicality, they lack suggestive variety. Thack- 
eray’s social satire is at times unreal because of an excessive use of tell- 
tale soubriquets; this is particularly true of The Book of Snobs with its 
infinity of Lord and Lady Snobbingtons. George Eliot exhibits little 
subtlety in this field; perhaps the most obvious instances are those of 
Scrag Whale, an explorer, Greenland Grampus, Proteus Merman, and 
Professor Sperm N. Whale in Theophrastus Such. The convention has 
even survived to the present day, though with somewhat impaired 
vitality. Mr. Burthen, a carrier, Mr. Bulge, a wine merchant, Dr. Chest- 
man, Hardman, a blacksmith, Louisa Menlove, Rootle, a dentist, Tip- 
man, a valet, and Parson Billy Toogood appear in Hardy’s novels; and 
the Earl of Frogs, Gosling, an apprentice, Grubb, Lady Hammergallow, 
Mrs. Jabber, and Mrs. Montague Pangs in those of H. G. Wells. 

We seldom associate this practice with Scott because of our lack of 
acquaintance with the Scottish dialect and because of the natural pas- 
sivity with which we unanalytically accept names as they appear on the 
printed page; yet, of over 2800 characters in the Waverley novels, one 
out of every five bears a self-interpreting name. Why did Scott adopt this 
convention? In the first place, he was widely read in literature which 
afforded him ample precedent. Then too, under the stress of rapid com- 
position, he must have found this method of inventing names by associa- 
tion or suggestion a relatively effortless one. It also had its artistic ad- 
vantages when not overworked: it was an effective adjunct to pen 
sketches in the manner of the seventeenth-century “‘character”’ or of the 
Burney static portrait; it lent to plots a running author’s commentary, 
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whimsical, humorous, or satirical in tone. To avoid obviousness Scott 
gave few telltale names to major characters and none to his great tragic 
or romantic figures. It is the actor playing a minor part, the type, the 
flat rather than the round character, who is thrust into the changeless 
mold of a signpost name; more important characters thus designated 
have only a facet of their nature revealed by a name. On the whole 
these appellations add atmosphere and offer in condensed form the au- 
thor’s interpretation of his creatures. 

My study of names in the Waverley novels will include: (1) examples 
of the various uses to which they were put, and (2) a list of telltale Scot- 
tish names (with a few English instances of particular interest). 


I 


Scott’s self-interpreting names may be classified as humorous, char- 
acteristic (almost always of persons who do not unfold or develop), and 
narrative. Although foreign, animal, and contradictory names also fall 
into these divisions, I shall treat them separately. Alliterative names will, 
of course, be found in every group: Sir Faithful Frugal,' Gilbert Goslinn 
of Gandercleugh, Lang Linker* (link, to walk briskly) ,? Prance of Pad- 
worth, who “pranced off” at the end of Goodman Thong’s tenpenny 
cord, Thomas Tuck or ““Tyburn Tom,” and Timothy Tugmutton. 

Among the purely humorous names, many of them Dickensian in 
tone, may be mentioned Lady Bedrooket (drook, to drench), one of the 
few female clients who visit Mr. Saunders Fairford, Gibbie Golightly, 
“the galloping groom,” Mrs. Nosebag, “that gimlet-eyed jade,” ‘‘one 
of those active members of society who take upon them faire le frais de 
conversation,” Isaac Meiklehose* (meikle, great; hose, a single stocking), 


1 Sir John Frugal, a merchant, appears in Massinger’s City Madam; the flavor of seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century literature is also preserved in these names: Frederick 
Altamont (Altamont—young Genoese lord in Nicholas Rowe’s The Fair Penitent), name 
by which the romantic Jack Bunce wished to be known: Bajazet (Bajazet—Sultan of Tur- 
key in Rowe’s Tamerlane), Mistress Chiffinch’s “black boy,” a “little heathen Sultan’’; 
Blowselinda (Blpwsalinda—a country girl in Gay’s “The Shepherd’s Week”’), “damsel” 
who mourned Slicing Dick of Paddington’s death at Tyburn; Mrs. Mincing, Julia Man- 
nering’s maid; and Spontoon, Colonel Talbot’s confidential servant. 

? Linker isalsoa fairly common name. Of the names discussed in this article which are real, 
rather than fictitious, those to which attention is not otherwise called are marked by aster- 
isks. In such cases, the coincidence between name and character may be the result of chance. 
Unless otherwise indicated, definitions have been taken from John Jamieson, An Etymo- 
logical Dictionary of the Scottish Language, ed. John Longmuir and David Donaldson 
(Paisley, 1879-82); Alexander Warrack, A Scots Dialect Dictionary(London and Edinburgh, 
1911); and the glossary in Sir Walter Scott, Waverley Novels (Edinburgh, 1895-96), vol. 
48, the last being valuable only when the novelist used the same Scottish word as a name 
and as a common noun. 
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shrewd and prudent elder with ‘“‘a reverential aspect and huge grizzle 
beard,” Micklestob (mickle, great; stob, stump of a tree), who, according 
to Caleb Balderstone, ‘‘had been slain at the head of the stair by Jamie 
of Jenklebrae [in the memorable revel at Wolf’s Crag], on account of the 
honour of the worshipful Lady Muirend, who was in some sort an ally 
of the family.”’ Other names have an added comicality because of their 
onomatopoetic suggestion: Lady Glowrowrum (glowr-owre-’em, stare 
over them), a proud and “awfully ancient old lady,” possessing ‘‘the 
worst tongue in Zetland”; Sir Mungo Malagrowther of Girnigo Castle 
(cf. mallagrugous, exhibiting the appearance of discontent, maligrumph, 
the spleen, growl, a grumbler, and even munge, to grumble; girnigo, 
peevish, fretful), a disappointed courtier of ‘‘a bitter, caustic, and back- 
biting humour, a malicious wit, and an envy of others,” who had once 
served as James VI’s whipping-boy, being beaten for royalty’s mis- 
takes in grammar and prosody; and Richard Rumbleberry, a young 
preacher ‘‘who suffered martyrdom in the Grassmarket.’’ Most of the 
lairds in the Waverley novels come from places which conceal sly com- 
ments on Scottish poverty and pretension: the lairds of Bandybraw]; of 
Bumperquaigh (quaich, a small drinking vessel), permanent toastmaster 
and croupier of the Bautherwhillery Club; of Carslogie (carse, low and 
fertile land, generally adjacent to a river; sloggy, marshy); of Gander- 
cleugh (cleugh, a ravine), who “‘fell into discord concerning two roods of 
marshy ground” with his neighbor, the Laird of Gusedub (guse, goose; 
dub, a puddle); of Girdingburst, customer of Bartoline Saddletree, owner 
of ‘‘an excellent and highly-esteemed shop for harness”; of Glengallacher 
(gallacher, an earwig); of Langcale (Jang-kail, an unmashed or unchopped 
colewort or cabbage); of Lickitup, a laird who “‘likes drink as well as 
e’er he did”; of the Solway Lochs (lochs of Solway, pools of salt water 
left by the tide among the sands),? one of the names by which Edward 
Hugh Redgauntlet was known. Professional failings are also humorously 
satirized in names, Scott’s own profession including among its solicitors, 
judges, agents, clerks, and politicians such men as Tom Alibi, Justice 
Blindas, Lawyer Clippurse, Mr. Crossbite, Mr. Docket, Jacob Double- 
fee, Saunders Drudgeit, Master Maulstatute, Counsellor Pest, Sir Peter 


3M. F. A. Husband, A Dictionary of the Characters in the Waverly Novels of Sir Walter 
Scott (London, 1910), a work which has been a great help in the preparation of this article. 
Some of the names just mentioned deserve further comment: (1) Isaac Meiklehose— 
Scott discusses Burns’ Letters to Clarinda in a chatty epistle to Lady Abercorn on January 
22, 1808: “‘ Clarinda was in the work-day world a Mrs. Meiklehose (in English, Mrs. Great- 
stockings) ,—Familiar Letters of Sir Walter Scott (Boston, 1894), 1, 91; (2) Lady Glowrow- 
rum—Glororum (also spelled Gloweroerem), Belford, name of a farm overlooking Bam- 
burgh Castle in Northumberland, has been referred by folk etymology to the besiegers of 
that castle who “glowered over’ their opponents,—Examples of Printed Folk-Lore con- 
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Plyem, and Mr. Peter Protocol. Scott, who was not institutionally re- 
ligious, calls his Protestant divines Mr. Cuffcushion, John Halftext, 
Master Holdforth, Mr. Melchisedek Maultext, Hans Snorehout, Master 
Nehemiah Solsgrace, Boanerges Stormheaven (Boanerges, ‘‘sons of thun- 
der’; see Mark 3: 17—now applied to a fervid preacher); to these may 
be added the Catholics: Fathers Dundermore and Thickscull, Father 
Fatsides, and Brother Hilarius, a refectioner. Physicians and apothe- 
caries, in whom the novelist had little trust, appear as Dr. Demetrius 
Doboobie, Dr. Kill-down, Mungo Mangleman, Dr. Mixit, Mr. Pott, 
Mr. Raredrenck, Doctors Tourniquet and Lancelot (lance-a-lot). Much 
in the fashion of Fielding’s Thwackum, Scott calls his pedagogues Dr. 
Bricham, Jedediah Cleishbotham (flog-bottom), and Mr. Whackbairn.* 
The occupation of the following characters is no less easily come at: 
Deacon Clank, Doublestitch, John Fleecebumpkin, Gibbie Girder, 
Goodman Grist, Latherum, Mr. Mortcloke, Mr. Quid, Captain Seagull, 
Shavings, Mrs. Shortcake, Mr. Shortell, Stephen Smotherwell, Soles, 
John Squallit, and Lieutenant Taffril. Scott gives humorous names not 
only to professional men and tradespeople, but also to firms and groups, 
which are often linked by alliteration or rhyme: Messrs. Goldiebirds, Sir 
Arthur Wardour’s creditors, employ as their attorneys, Gilbert Green- 
horn, son of “‘Girnigo Greenhorn, Esq., writer to the signet,” and his 
partner, Gabriel Grinderson; Grub and Grinder is a firm whose bill was 
carried off by Rashleigh Osbaldistone; Hooper and Girder is a Newcastle 
firm on which was drawn the bill sent to Francis Osbaldistone by Owen; 
Peter Peebles* is engaged in an interminable lawsuit with Paul Plain- 
stanes* (plainstanes, the pavement or the exchange) over the settlement 
of their affairs; Sumack & Co. is in the nursery business at Newcastle; 
Bibbet, whose “‘perpetual ague’”’ obliged him ‘‘to nourish his frame 





cerning Northumberland, collected by M. C. Balfour and edited by N. W. Thomas (London, 
1904), p. 170; (3) the Laird of Gusedub—Thomas Wilkie includes in his unpublished Old 
Scots Songs, collected in Roxburghshire, Selkirkshire & Berwickshire A.D. 1815 the song of 
“The blate wooer” who hustled out of bed as soon as his bolder sweetheart got in with him,— 
“But a great goose-dub was before the door, 

And there fell he, & there fell he; 

In a great goose-dub before the door, 

And there fell he, I’se warrant.” 

National Library of Scotland, MS. 123, p. 93. 


‘ Thackeray, too, indulges in this perhaps reminiscent humor, mentioning Dr. Swishtail, 
head of a famous school for boys, in Vanity Fair and four other works. For the proto- 
type of Jedediah Cleishbotham, Mr. Broadfoot, teacher at the clachan of Penningham, 
who signed himself facetiously “‘Clashbotham,” see John Patterson, Memoir of Joseph 
Train, F.S.A. Scot. The Antiquarian Correspondent of Sir Walter Scott (Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh, 1857), p. 39. 
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against the damps of the night,” Fibbet, “‘who was in the habit of being 
voucher for his master upon all occasions,’’ and Gibbet are names given 
to their secretaries, “‘the holy trefoil,’ by the Commissioners at Wood- 
stock. 

Many of the humorous names depict character, but there are others 
which do so to a fuller extent. The most obvious of these are epithet- 
names such as The Devil’s Oliver, Red Reiver (Willie of Westburnflat), 
Rob the Rambler, Rob the Ranter, The Red Rover, and the ‘‘gentle- 
man, who, from his exploits in that line, had acquired the formidable 
epithet of Brandy Swalewell (swall, swallow), and with whom Percival 
Osbaldistone engaged in a fatal drinking-bout. Rather obvious char- 
acterization is also achieved by phrases made to serve as names: Mrs. 
Carefor’t, Major Bellenden’s housekeeper; Gibby Gaethroughwi’t, the 
piper of Cupar (cf. this proverb meaning that a wilful man must have his 
way: “‘he that will to Cupar maun to Cupar’’); Double-Knock Sin- 
Despise, one of Captain Bangtext’s men; and Merciful Strickalthrow 
(strick, strict in principles and practice; throw, through), ‘“‘a grim old 
Scotchman” and a military theologian in Cromwell’s army. There are, 
of course, different degrees of explicitness in the names given to Waverley 
characters, some of them containing an interpretative word imbedded in 
a longer appellation; take for example Lady Girnington (girning, crabbed, 
ill-tempered), Bucklaw’s grandaunt, ‘‘an excellent person, excepting that 
her inveterate ill-nature rendered her intolerable to the whole world.” 
In other cases the full name may suggest only a particular facet of a per- 
son’s nature. When the Lord Abbot Boniface of St. Mary’s retired to a 
garden in Kinross “‘in hopes to find ease and quiet during the remainder 
of his days” and was afraid that Mary’s arrival at Lochleven would dis- 
turb his repose, he tock the name Blinkhoolie (blink, glance; hoolie, 
cautiously). It was Mr. Skreigh (skreigh, a shrill cry or scream), ‘‘clerk 
and precentor of the parish of Kippletringan,” one of the “‘lovers of 
the marvellous,” who related a tale of terror about Harry Bertram’s 
birth. Roger Wildrake hails from ‘‘Squattlesea Mere, in the moist county 
of Lincoln” (squattle, swill, drink deeply); Markham Everard exclaims 
to this ‘thoughtless, conceited, and reckless character’: ‘‘Wildgoose you 
should be called. You have been moistening your own throat to some 
purpose.” 

A full, rather than a partial, character interpretation may be found in 
these names: Captain Mungo (or Hector) MacTurk (hector, oppose with 
vehemence—also a proper name; turk, a savage, violent man), ‘“‘the Man 
of Peace” in ‘‘the infant republic of St. Ronan’s Well,” “‘ready to fight 
with anyone,” “ever and anon showing that he could snuff a candle with 
a pistol ball,” and “‘as cankered [crabbed] . . . as an auld Hieland ter- 
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rier that snaps at whatever comes near it’’; and Mr. Peregrine Scrogie 
Touchwood (peregrine, a traveler in a foreign land®; scrogie, stunted, 
thorny—this name Peregrine got from his father, Reginald Scrogie 
Mowbray, by whom he was disinherited because he ‘“‘undutifully 
laughed”’ at his dislike of “‘the vulgar name of Scrogie’’; touchwood, ap- 
plied to a person who is irascible, passionate, easily incensed),* a “‘fidgety, 
fiery old Nabob,” ‘‘short, stout, active,” and of “‘an irritable and choleric 
habit.” 

Others of the names have stories to tell. Edie Ochiltree says of Sybil 
Knockwinnock (knock-window, probably a reference to secret trysts, 
warning of which was given by pebbles thrown against a window), 
mother of Malcolm the Usurper and wife of Sir Richard Wardour: 
“‘Laith, laith was she to gae into the match, for she had fa’en a wee ower 
thick wi’ a cousin o’ her ain that her father had some ill-will to; and sae 
it was that after she had been married to Sir Richard jimp [scarcely] 
four months... ye’ll no hinder her gieing them a present o’ a bonny 
knave bairn.”’ Purefoy (pure, poor; foy, a farewell feast to one leaving a 
place) was tutor to Joseph Albany and Nehemiah Holdenough at Cam- 
bridge. Joe Rimegap (rime, the death-sweat; gap, stare with open 
mouth—stare with the death-sweat on one’s brow) is a miner ‘‘shot as 
dead as a buck in season” during Lance Outram’s attack on Moultrassie 
Hall. An entertaining picture of ineffective authority is called up by the 
name Johnie Tirlsneck (éirl, twist), the beadle who, though possessed 
of “‘stern brow and well-known voice,” could not control the screaming 
children at the gate of Shaws Castle on the day of the “‘theatricals.”’ 
Mr. Touthope (tout, teaze or vex), Andrew Fairservice’s ‘‘confidential 
friend,”’ did not, as Andrew expected, square his accounts with Thorn- 
cliff Osbaldistone, but arrested Thorncliff’s stolen mare instead. 

We come now to the telltale foreign appellations, grouped separately 
for convenience. There are, of course, many in Gaelic: Dault an Neigh 
Dheil (Foster-Child of the White Doe), who fulfilled an ancient prophecy 
of evil by being born “under a bush of holly and suckled by a white 
doe’; Donacha Dhu na Dunaigh (Black Duncan the Mischievous), ‘the 
prime pest of the parish of Knocktarlitie,” successively “‘tinkler,”’ “half 
thief,” and “whole robber’; Gow Chrom (“‘the bandy-legged smith”’), 
whose “legs were somewhat bent”; and Shemus an Snachad (James of 
the Needle), “‘the hereditary tailor of Vich Ian Vohr.”’ Scott’s knowl- 
edge of German helped him in the following cases: Diedrichus Bucker- 
schockius (a quantity of three score books), a learned foreigner ‘“‘who 
dedicated to me [Master Erasmus Holiday], . . . his treatise on the letter 


5 A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles, ed. James A. H. Murray (Oxford, 
1888-1928), —hereafter to be referred to as NV.E.D. 
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tau”; Jan Dopplethur (folding-door), the host of ‘‘the best tavern in 
Peronne’”’; Meinheer Durchstossen (thrust or run through), fencing- 
master under whom Craigengelt studied at Vienna; the Duke of Hoch- 
springen, “‘who was reckoned the most indefatigable” dancer in Ger- 
many; ‘“‘the wicked Ital Schreckenwald”’ (terror-wood), ‘‘cruel and in- 
terested steward” of Count Albert of Geierstein; and Francis Steinern- 
herz, subsequently von Blutacker (flint heart of blood land), executioner 
to, and later of, Governor von Hagenback. Among French names may 
be mentioned that of Quinze le Va (quinze, a card game; va,—in cards— 
go, va), who “played a hand at put for a wager”’ with Tom Tally “during 
morning prayers in Saint Paul’s.”” The ‘“‘celebrated Dick Tinto,” who re- 
stored Meg Dods’ sign, gilding the bishop’s crook and augmenting ‘‘the 
horrors of the devil’s aspect,’’ has a fairly common Scottish name which 
appears as a noun in English, meaning, appropriately enough, tinted or 
a tint; the Italian original is tinto, tinted.6 Some of the names are a 
slight hodgepodge of languages; take for example Sebastian Kammer- 
maister (Kammer, German for bedchamber, and maister, Scottish for 
master), patron of Wolfbrand Oldenbuck, and Jacques Fitzdotterel 
(fitz, Anglo-French for son; dotterel, middle and modern English for a 
silly person), one of Isaac of York’s victims, his patrimony having 
dwindled away before the Jew’s exactions. 

Many of the thirty-seven horses and thirty-three dogs which appear 
in the Waverley novels are portrayed with sympathetic humor. Dustie- 
foot (dustie-fute, a pedlar or hawker) is Jeanie Deans’ little dog; Pestle 
and Mortar are two ponies “exercised alternately” by Dr. Gideon Gray 
on his long rounds; Souple Tam is Andrew Fairservice’s ‘three-legged 
palfrey,” ‘‘a broken-winded and spavined pony,” ‘‘an animal with so 
curious and complete a lameness that it seemed only to make use of three 
legs for the purpose of progression, while the fourth appeared as if 
meant to be flourished in the air by way of accompaniment,” ‘‘a weel- 
ken’d ganger; they ca’ it Souple Tam” (souple-tam, a child’s toy operated 
by a string; it shakes and seems to dance).? 

There are quite a number of names which obviously have a meaning, 
and yet that meaning has no applicability to the character thus desig- 
nated or is actually contradictory. This may be due to Scott’s rapidity 
of composition, in which the first sketch of a character as expressed by 
the name was altered in the actual writing of the narrative. Aiken Drum 
(Aiken Drum, an unprepossessing but beneficent brownie) was one of the 


6 N.E.D.—Dick Tinto appears in The Bride of Lammermoor as Peter Pattieson’s artist 
friend who furnished material out of which the novel grew. 

7 Scott gave his own animals such names; for instance, his Highland terrier from Kin- 
tail was called Ourisque (ourisk, a Highland satyr). 
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‘‘kale-suppers o’ Fife”; his lang ladle, marked A.D.L.L., was unearthed 
by the Antiquary at the Kaim of Kinprunes. Dr. Dummerar (dum- 
merar, cant name for a beggar who pretended to be dumb),$ “‘the ejected 
Episcopalian vicar of Martindale cum Moultrassie,” had a “‘portly bodily 
presence” which “‘included a stout and masculine heart.” Mr. Hammor- 
gaw (hammergaw, argue pertinaciously), precentor of St. Enoch’s Kirk, 
was “a gravelooking man in a black coat,’’ a “sober and sponsible per- 
son.” “Auld Willie Winkie” (Willie-winkie, a fondling name for a small 
child) was the tinker who made “‘tin sconces” for Allan M’Aulay’s 
father. 


II 
Waverley, 1814 

Bullsegg, Mr., Laird of Killancureit (bull-seg, an ox that has been gelded at 
his full age; Kill-and-cure-it), a Jacobite stock-farmer, “‘a boorish two-legged 
steer,” a “‘cowardly half-bred swine” who would not “‘turn out for the Prince 
like a gentleman.” 

Crump, Captain (crump, thwack, knock), the “old cross’’ officer under whom 
Nosebag served. 

Gilliewhackit (gillie, a gill of whiskey; whack, drink copiously), held for a 
thousand pound ransom by Donald Bean Lean until he caught the smallpox; 
then he was returned to his intended bride, “‘the auld laird’s widow,”’ Lady 
Cramfeezer (cram, gorge), at her own price; Gilliewhackit “‘had spent his 
heirship and moveables, like a gentleman, at cock-matches, bull-baitings, 
horse-races, and the like.” 

Goukthrapple, Maister (gouk, befool, deceive; thrapple, strangle), a ‘chosen 
vessel,” rival of Jabesh Rentowel. 

Heatherblutter, John (heather-blutter, cock-snipes, from their cry in alternate 
flights and descents in the breeding season), “the auld game-keeper” of 
the Baron of Bradwardine. 

Jinker, Jamie (jinker, a fast horse), a lieutenant under Balmawhapple; also a 
horse-dealer, “‘an elderly man, [who] had much the air of a low sportsman 
and boon co:panion.” 

Twigtythe, Rev. Mr. (twig, glance at), the clergyman who married Edward 
Williams and Cicely Jopson. 


Guy Mannering, 1815 
Clavers, Jean (clavers, idle talk), third cousin of Jock Jabos, who assured 


8 N.E.D.—The name Aiken Drum may have been suggested to Scott by an interesting 
process of association. There is an old song about “‘ Willie Wude,”’ whose clothes were made 
of food,—*‘And he play’d upon a laddle, a laddle.” A man came down from the moon, by 
name Aiken Drum, a player on the razor, and ate poor Willie’s garments; he died, however, 
of the attempt to make way with the stockings, which were of “the gude sheep tails.”’ 
Thomas Wilkie op cit., pp. 49-52. For the relations of Wilkie and Scott, see History of 
the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club, xx (1919), p. 50, and Thomas Wilkie’s unpublished 
Old Scots Songs... A.D. 1814, Nat. Lib. of Scotland, MS. 122, p. 40. 
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Vanbeest Brown from her that the marriage of Miss Mannering and young 
Hazelwood was “for positive and absolute certain.” 

Dinmont, Andrew or “Dandie” (dinmont, a wether from the first to the second 
shearing), an “honest-hearted” “Scotch store-farmer” whom Vanbeest 
Brown met at Tib Mumps’ alehouse; “like the patriarchs of old” he was 
“cunning in that which belongeth to flocks and herds.” 

Glaiket Christie (glaikit, a light, thoughtless, coquettish young woman), 
one of “the inferior sort o’ people” in Liddesdale who were “kend by sorts 
o’ bynames.” 

Kittlecourt, Sir Thomas, M.P. (kittle, puzzle, perplex), a political opponent 
of the Laird of Ellangowan, defeated in election by John Featherhead, Esq. 

Liltup, Jean (/ilt up, begin a song, dance to music), second cousin to Dandie 
Dinmont’s mother’s half-sister; when she was Auld Singleside’s housekeeper, 
she had two daughters by him, but he “acknowledged a marriage, and 
satisfied the Kirk.” 

Scrow, Mr. (scrow, a scroll, a writing), Mr. Glossin’s clerk. 


The Antiquary, 1816 


Blattergowl, Rev. Mr. (blatter, language uttered with violence and rapidity, a 
rattling sound; gow/, a term expressive of magnitude and emptiness—also, 
howl), minister of Trotcosey, ‘a dreadful proser” who “never reads any- 
thing lest he should be suspected of reading his sermons’; ‘the Antiquary 
... could seldom be hounded out, as he called it, to hear him preach.” 

Dibble, Davie (dibble, plant by means of the dibble), the Antiquary’s gardener. 

Dousterswivel, Herman (douster, explained in John R. Lucas’ letter to Mr. 
Urban: “I asked him what he meant by a Dewster? he replied, that by using 
a rod or twig of hazel, he could find out a spring of water’’;® swivel, ordinary 
meaning or Scottish swivele, a strong blast, with reference to the aerial dis- 
turbance which often follows on the use of the divining rod to discover water, 
ore, treasure, and even murderers—when William Lilly, Davy Ramsey, and 
John Scott sought for treasure in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey with 
hazel rods, they were frustrated by “so fierce, so high, so blustering and loud 
a wind” that their torches were extinguished and their rods rendered inef- 
fectual'®), a pretended adept in the Black Arts, agent at the Glen Wither- 
shins (withershins, in a contrary direction to the course of the sun, super- 
stitiously supposed to bring bad luck) mining works, and fleecer of Sir 
Arthur Wardour; on the excursion to the ruins of St. Ruth’s priory, the 
German “provided himself with a small twig of hazel terminating in a 
forked end” and with this divining rod discovered a well. 

Glengibber, Earl of (gibber, nonsense, foolish talk), a favorite of James VI. 


® The Gentleman’s Magazine, cxxvi (1819), 132, col. 1. 

10 The Lives of those eminent Antiquaries Elias Ashmole, Esquire, and Mr. William Lilly 
(London, 1774), 47-48; the passage is quoted by Scott in his edition of “Some Traditionall 
Memorialls on the Raigne of King James the First,” Secret History of the Court of James 
the First (Edinburgh, 1811), 1, 264-266, and in note 4 to The Fortunes of Nigel. 
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Gunn, Dugald (gun, gossip; also a fairly common Scottish name), Edie Ochil- 
tree’s old fellow-soldier who came off ill “‘for letting loose his tongue about 
the Major’s leedy and Captain Bandilier” (bandolier). 

Harlewalls, Deacon (harle, rough-cast a wall with a mixture of mortar and 
small gravel; drag; peel), a Fairport man who suggested putting ‘‘the auld 
stanes” from Donagild’s chapel on the front of the new council-house. 

Heukbane, Mrs. (heuck-bane, the hip-bone, huckle-bone), “the woman of 
joints and giblets,”’ wife of the Fairport butcher. 

Mucklewhame, Provost (muckle, large proud; whame, the belly), a Fairport 
provost who “chose to assume the privileges of gentlemen” and challenged 
the town clerk. 

Rintherout, Tam (rintherout, rin-there-out, run out of doors, a gadabout, vaga- 
bond), Jenny’s brother, for a time a poor manservant to the Antiquary, and 
then a soldier in Flanders: ‘‘Why did he pilfer apples, take birds’ nests, 
break glasses, and ultimately steal my spectacles?” 

Trotcosey, Abbot (trotcosey, a woolen hap, covering the back of the neck, the 
shoulders, and the breast, for use in bad weather travel), the “‘mitred abbot” 
of the parish in which Monkbarns and Knockwinnock lay. 


The Black Dwarf, 1816 


Ettercap, Humphrey (eftercap, a spider, an irascible, captious, malignant per- 
son), “the tinkler, that perished in this very moss about five years syne’’; 
Hobbie Elliot at first mistook the Black Dwarf for Humphrey’s ghost: 
“Lord safe us! that the dead should bear sic fearfu’ ill-will to the living!’ ” 

Hobbler, Dr. (hobble, tie an animal’s legs so as to prevent it from straying), 
“the pimple-nosed pastor of the Episcopal meeting-house at Kirkwhistle”’ 
engaged to marry Sir Frederick Langley and Isabel Vere. 

Kittleloof, Sir Thomas (kittle, fondle, tickle, itch; oof, the palm of the hand— 
cf. loof-licker, a fawning, cringing person), Mrs. Elliot’s third cousin by the 
mother’s side; “‘he has come by a hantle [good deal of] siller, and been made 
a knight-baronet into the bargain, for being ane o’ the commissioners at the 
Union.” 


Old Mortality, 1816 


Buskbody, Miss Martha (busk, dress, adorn), a mantua-maker at Gander- 
cleugh “for about forty years”; she wants Old Mortality to have a happy 
last chapter. 

Gudyill, John (gud, good; yill, ale), “an old drunken Cavaliering butler [at 
Tillietudlem], who had served with the late Sir Richard under Montrose, 
and stunned the family nightly with his exploits.” 

Gumblegumption (gummle, make muddy, perplex; gumplion, understanding), 
“a minister, aged 50, indulged, close, sly, and so forth,” one of the names 
which Claverhouse read to Harry Morton from his “black book,” an 
“ominous record of the disaffected.” 

Headrigg, Cuthbert or ‘‘Cuddie” (headrig, the ridge of land on which the 
horses and plough turn; Headrick, Headridge and Headrig are fairly 
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common Scottish names), the young, “heavily built” ploughman at Tillie- 
tudlem. 

Heathercat (heather-cat, a cat becoming wild and roving among the heather; 
a wild, roving person), “‘outlawed—a preacher—a zealous Cameronian— 
keeps a conventicle among the Campsie hills,” one of the names read aloud 
by Claverhouse from his curates’ list of “black sheep of the flock.” 

Pike, Gideon (pike, dress, adorn; also a fairly common name—cf. Miss Busk- 
body), “Major Bellenden’s ancient valet.” 

Smackawa, Laird of (smack, drink with enjoyment; awa’, off, away), one of 
Jedediah Cleishbotham’s guests. 


Rob Roy, 1817 


Flyter, Luckie (flyter, one who is given to scolding), the “‘jolly hostler wife’’ 
in Glasgow who, when Frank Osbaldistone knocked late at night, “began, 
in a tone of objurgation not unbecoming the philosophical spouse of Soc- 
rates, to scold one or two loiterers in her kitchen for not hastening to the 
door.” 

Quackleben, Mass John (Mass-John, a minister; quackle, quack, as a duck; 
ben, within, inside—cf. Dr. Quentin Quackleben in St. Ronan’s Weil), an 
authority on spritual matters approved of by Andrew Fairservice. 

Stanchells, Captain (stanchels, iron bars for securing windows), “principal 
jailor” in Glasgow Tolbooth. 

Twineall (twine, represent, state, put a case), a young coxcombical clerk on 
“a private commission” to Osbaldistone Hall to arrange for a change of 
places between Frank and one of Sir Hildebrand’s sons. 

Yettlin, Deacon (yellin, cast iron), a Glasgow smith whom Bailie Nicol Jarvie 
was about to send for when he thought himself “locked up in the tolbooth 
a’ night.” 


The Heart of Midlothian, 1818 


Crossmyloof, Mr. (/oof, the palm of the hand), a Counsellor whom Saddletree 
frequently quoted, but to whose false Latin Reuben Butler objected: “If 
Counsellor Crossmyloof used the dative for the nominative, I would have 
crossed his loof with a tight leathern strap, Mr. Saddletree.” 

Daidle, Eppie (daidle, a ramble; a pin-afore), Mrs. Howden’s granddaughter, 
who “had played the truant frae the school...and had just cruppen 
[crept] to the gallows’ foot to see the hanging” of Captain Porteous. 

Drottle, Johnie (druttle, a useless, good-for-nothing person), “the auld doited 
[stupid] body’? on whom Meg Murdockson had hoped to saddle Madge 
Wildfire. 

Gabblewood, Gaffer (gabble, scold, wrangle; wood, madly, wildly), farmer in 
whose wheat-close Madge Wildfire put her horse to graze. 

Hinchup, Dame (hinch, halt, limp), ‘an old woman who hobbled past” a 
group of Cumbrian peasants at the hanging of Meg Murdockson, exclaim- 
ing: “This was nae witch, but a bluidy-fingered thief and murderess.” 


1 N.E.D. 
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Kiltstoup, Curate (kilt, overturn, upset; stoup, a flagon), a ministerial example 
whom the old Laird of Dumbiedikes held up to an “honest clergyman” for 
not “rattling ower some bit short prayer’’ at his deathbed: ‘“‘auld Curate 
Kiltstoup wad hae read half the Prayer Book to me by this time’’; as the 
Laird’s contempt for the clergy “had been pretty commonly his theme over 
an extra bottle, that is to say, at least once every day,”’ his regard for Kilt- 
stoup probably indicates the latter’s conviviality. 

Kittleside, Margery (kittle, caress, fondle, tickle), one of Reuben Butler’s 
parishioners who, with Rory MacRand (rory, drunk, roarin’ fu’), “southered 
[soldered] sin wi’ marriage.” 

Langtale, Mr. (lang-tailed, tedious, prolix; covetuous), advocate engaged for 
Effie Deans’ defense. 

Novit, Nichil (nichil, Scottish for nothing; cf. Peter Peebles’ legal Latin in 
Redgauntlet: “I ken naething about your name, and can only testify, 
nihil novit in causa’’), father and son; the latter “busy, bustling, and im- 
portant” at Effie Deans’ trial, was “amaist as gleg [clever] as his father.” 

Plumdamas, Peter (plum-damas, a damson plum), a gossipy grocer in the 
Lawnmarket, “‘a lover of peace and good neighbourhood.” 

Poinder, George (poinder, one who distrains the property of another), an 
Edinburgh police officer who accompanied Sharpitlaw (sharp-at-law?) and 
Ratcliffe to Muschat’s Cairn. 

Whilliewhaw (whillie-whaw, not to be depended on; whillie-wha, a person 
who shuffles between opposite sides), one of the counsel rejected by David 
Deans for Effie’s defense: ‘“‘He’s onything ye like.” 

Wildfire, Madge (wildfire, summer lightning; a will-o’-the-wisp), Meg Mur- 
dockson’s daughter, “a beautiful but very giddy girl,” with “very bright 
wild-looking black-eyes,’”’ whose mind had been “totally alienated” by 
George Staunton’s treatment; she often sang a song composed for her by 
him: 

I glance like the wildfire through country and town; 
I’m seen on the causeway—I’m seen on the down; 
The lightning that flashes so bright and so free, 

Is scarcely so blithe or so bonny as me. 


The Bride of Lammermoor, 1819 


Bittlebrains, Lord (bittle, beetle, used as the type of heavy dullness or stupidity, 
in combination as a contemptuous epithet, beet/e-brain),"* a neighbor of the 
Ashtons; he had “obtained his peerage by a good deal of Plausibility, an 
art of building up a character for wisdom upon a very trite style of common- 
place eloquence.” 

Castle-Cuddy, Lord (cuddie, an ass), patron married off by Captain Craigen- 
gelt (gelt, money, a reference to the captain’s sponging habits?) “to Katie 
Glegg [gleg, a gad-fly], whom I thought myself as sure of as man could be of 
woman. Egad, she had me out of the house, as if I had run on wheels, within 
the first fortnight!” 


3 N.E.D. 
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Condiddle, Sir Coolie (condiddle, make away with, filch), celebrated defendant 
“who was tried for theft under trust, of which all the world knew him guilty, 
and yet was not only acquitted, but lived to sit in judgment on honester 
folk.” 

Hirplehooly, Lord (hirple, hobble, limp; hooly, slowly, cautiously), a bed- 
ridden Privy Councillor. 

Loup-the-Dyke (loup-the-dyke, giddy, unsettled, runaway; a scamp), worthy 
whose “steading” Marion Lightbody’s husband occupied. 

Mortsheugh, Johnie (heugh, hollow dell, deep glen [of death]), “the hoary man 
of skulls,” “sexton of the old burial-ground at Armitage,’ where Alice 
Gray’s grave was dug; this last “was situated in the nook formed by the 
eddying sweep of a stream, which issued from the adjoining hills.” 

Sma’Trash, Eppie (sma’, small; trash, low, disreputable people, riff-raff), 
keeper of the change-house (inn) at Wolf’s Hope (i.e. Wolf’s Haven). 

Turntippet, Lord (to turn one’s tippet, to change one’s course completely; to 
act the turncoat), a Privy Councillor, “an old grey-headed statesman, 
who had contrived, by shifting and trimming, to maintain his post at the 
steerage through all the changes of course which the vessel had held for 
thirty years.” 


A Legend of Montrose, 1819 
Graneangowl, Rev. (grane, groan; gowl, howl—cf. Rev. Blattergowl in The 
Antiquary),'4 “the prolix chaplain” of the Marquis of Argyle, wrapped 
“fn his Geneva cloak, and wearing a black silk skull-cap”; Captain Dal- 
getty “heard ‘sixteenthly,’ ‘seventeenthly,’ ‘eighteenthly,’ and ‘to conclude,’ 
with a sort of feeling like protracted despair.” 


The Monastery, 1820 
Happer,* Hob (happer, the hopper of a mill), “Hob Miller, as he was univer- 
sally termed, though the man’s name was Happer,”’ shrewd and prosperous 
convent miller. 
Tacket, Martin (tacket, a hobnail—expressive of rusticity), an old shepherd 
in whose “miserable cottage” the Lady of Avenel took refuge when the 
English plundered her mansion and lands. 


The Abbot, 1820 

Houkham, Hugh (houk, dig), gardener at Lochleven Castle. 

Keltie* (keltie, a large bumper imposed as punishment on those who do not 
drink fair), landlord of the “howff” (haunt) at Keiry Craigs which was fre- 
quented by the loitering common carrier of Kinross, John Auchtermuchty: 
“Old Keltie, . . . received the carrier with his usual festive cordiality, and 
adjourned with him into the house, under pretense of important business, 
which I believe, consisted in their emptying together a muchkin [? pint] 
stoup of usquebaugh.” 


3 N.E.D, 
4 gowl, bellow, yell,—George Watson, The Roxburghshire Word-Book (Cambridge U. 


Press, 1923). 
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; Nicneven, Mother (nicneven, a name given to the Scottish Hecate or mother- 

witch), appellation by which Magdalen Graeme was known in Kinross; 
suspected by the Protestants of being a witch, she “dressed in a long dark 
coloured robe of unusual fashion, bordered at the skirts and on the stom- 
acher with a sort of white trimming . . . on which was wrought the charac- 
ters of some unknown language.” 


Kenilworth, 1821 

Diddleum, Dr. (diddle, show great energy with little result; a swindle, fraud), 
Sir Hugh Robsart’s doctor, for whose draught Will Badger, Sir Hugh’s 
“huntsman and sworn servant,’’ substituted Wayland Smith’s. 

Flibbertigibbet (flibbertigibbet, a chattering or gossiping person; the name of 
a devil or fiend,!* as in King Lear, m1, iv: ‘“This is the foul Flibbertigibbet; 
he begins at curfew and walks at first cock; he gives the web and the pin, 
squints the eye, and makes the hare-lip; mildews the white wheat and hurts 
the poor creatures of earth’’), Dickie Sludge, also called Hobgoblin, a 
“queer, shambling, ill-made urchin,” with “two peery grey eyes, which had 
a droll obliquity of vision, approaching to a squint,” “‘a very devil for mis- 
chief, yet not an ill-natured devil either.” 

Mumblazen, Master Michael (mum, mutter; blazon, armorial bearings, coat 
of arms),!* an old bachelor related to the House of Robsart; distinguished 
by a “profound learning” in “‘heraldry and genealogy,” he spoke briefly in 
“enigmatical and heraldic phrase.” 

Pinniewinks, Gaffer (pinniewinks, an instrument of torture with holes into 
which the fingers are thrust and squeezed by means of pegs), “‘the trier 
of witches” who should have put Wayland Smith “‘to his probation.” 

Sludge, Gammer (s/udge,a coarse, dirty woman), Flibbertigibbet’s grandmother. 

The Pirate, 1821 


Deilbelicket (deil-belicket, absolutely nothing, nothing at all; cf. deil-blaw- 
lickit, deilperlickit, and fient-belicket), a friend of Barbara Clinkscale (clink, 
a cant term for money), who came from a house “amply endowed” with 
“Scottish parsimony”; when Deilbelicket tried to borrow “a little cash” 
from Barbara’s husband, Jasper Yellowley, she “put a negative on this ad- 
vance to intimacy.” Andrew Lang explains Deilbelicket as “the name of an 
old Scotch dish, of which goose and gooseberries are the component parts” 
(note to The Pirate in the Border Edition). 

Groatsettar, Maddie and Clara (groate, English coin long current in Scotland 
—value about 14d; setter, one who lets out anything to another for hire), 
Lady Glowrowrum’s nieces, “esteemed considerable fortunes in the island.” 

Ronaldson, Margery Bimbister (bim, the act of buzzing or humming; bisse, 
a hissing noise, or bystour, a term of contempt), sharp-tongued wife of the 
Ranzelman, a “chattering old woman.” 


4 N.E.D.—Several other Waverley characters borrow names from supernatural beings: 
Aiken Drum, Robin Goodfellow, “‘a queer-looking, small-eyed boy of the Aultoun of St. 
Ronan’s,” “the original Puck of the Shaws dramaticals,”} Kelpie, Mother Nicneven, 
Pixie, and Mother Redcap. i N.E.D., s.0. blazon. 
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Strumpfer, Nick (strum), a broken bit of straw; fere, a puny, dwarfish person), 
“a square-made dwarf, about four feet five inches high, with a head of 
most portentous size, and features correspondent’’—Norna’s “‘Pacolet.” 

Swartaster (sware, the neck; taster, a sea-gull; there was also a helyer [a cavern 
into which the tide flows] of Swartaster along the Zetland coast), one of 
the young Zetlanders who were favorite guests at Magnus Troil’s. 

Yellowley, Triptolemus (Jey, grassland; Triptolemus’ mother “ ‘was a- 
dreamed,’ ... that she was safely delivered of a plough, drawn by three 
yoke of Angusshire oxen. . . . The child . . . had received the name of Trip- 
tolemus [in Greek mythology, the inventor of the plough and of agriculture]; 
the curate, who was a man of some classical skill, conceiving that this epi- 
thet contained a handsome and classical allusion to the visionary plough, 
with its triple yoke of oxen”), “factor of the High Chamberlain of the 
Isles of Orkney and Zetland,” deputed to increase his master’s revenue by 
improving the culture of the Crown lands. Yellowlees is a Scottish name. 





The Fortunes of Nigel, 1822 


Barratter, Counsellor (baratter, one who vexatiously raises, or incites to, law- 
suits; a mover or maintainer of lawsuits),!” and old Templar living in the 
chambers immediately below Reginald Lowestoffe. 

Cockpen, Lady (cock, a head-dress [with a] pen, a peak or conical top), the 
victim of some satirical verses by Sir Mungo Malagrowther. The name also 
appears in Lady Nairne’s poem, “‘The Laird of Cockpen.” 

Colepepper or Peppercull, Captain Jack (cole, money; pepper, passion; cull, 
a fool, dupe), “a tall, raw-boned man, with thick mustachios turned up 
with a military twist,’”’ possessed of ‘‘a martial and a swashing exterior” ; he 
took part in the murder of old Trapbois for his money. 

Haldimund, Sir Ewes (hald, hold; munds, the mouth), a courtier, one of the 
Prince of Wales’ train: “Sir Ewes Haldimund, . . . knows the court.” 

Moniplies, Richie (moniplies, the third stomach of a ruminant with its many 
parallel folds, applied, in a ludicrous sense, to the intestines of men), Lord 
Nigel Glenvarloch’s servingman, ‘“‘of the ancient and honourable house of 
Castle Collop” (collop, minced meat, a slice of meat, a portion), son of old 
Mungo Moniplies, “the flesher at the wanton West Port” of Edinburgh; 
Tunstall describes Richie as “‘a raw Scotsman just come up, I suppose, to 
help the rest of his countrymen to gnaw Old England’s bones: a palmer- 
worm, I reckon, to devour what the locust has spared.” George Heriot inter- 
prets the name differently: “This fellow is not ill-named—he has more : 
plies than one in his coat.” ; 

Rattray,* Sir Rullion, of Ranagullion (rullion, a big, coarse-looking person— 
also a place-name; gullion, a mean wretch—cf. ranegill, a masterful, turbu- 
lent person), opponent who “cut off, in mortal combat, three of the fingers 
of his right hand, so that Sir Mungo [Malagrowther] never could hold sword 
again.” 


7 N.E.D. 
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Shakebag, Dick (shakebag, shackbag, cock-fighting; a loose trustless fellow) ,"* 
one of Captain Colepepper’s companions in the attack on Lord Dalgarno 
at Camlet Moat. 

Skurliewhitter, Andrew (skurlie-whieter, an insignificant lad; one who is con- 
tinually whining), “a young man, with lank smooth hair combed straight 
to his ears and then cropped short,’”’ who displayed before George Heriot, 
his patron, “a cringing reverence” and “an air of veneration and acquies- 
cence,” 

Suddlechop, Benjamin (suddle, soil, defile [the jaw]; or suddill, defiled and chop, 
shop, with reference to Dame Ursula Suddlechop’s bawdry), “the most 
renowned barber in all Fleet Street,” a neighbor of Raredrench, the apoth- 
ecary; more than one customer’s “chin sustained from the razor [of Suddle- 
chop] liberal scarification.” 

Trapbois, “Golden” (trap, a trap-door; bois, hollow), “a usurer of some no- 
toriety”’ who probably understood “the plucking of a pigeon, as well, or 
better, than any man in Alsatia”; Martha describes the four brass plates 
under her father’s bedstead, one of which covered a keyhole: “You will then 
lift a concealed trap-door, and in a cavity of the floor you will discover a 
small chest.” 

Trebleplumb, Lady (plumb, plum, the sum of £100,000; one who is possessed 
of £100,000),!® “Sir Thomas Trebleplumb the great Turkey merchant’s 
widow,” who married Sir Auley Macauley. 


Peveril of the Peak, 1823 

Dowlas, Dame (dowless, lazy, feeble, without energy—or, more probably, 
dowlas, a strong linen cloth), a “hooded and spectacled old lady” in charge of 
the Duke of Buckingham’s ‘‘Nunnery,” a set of apartments for dalliance; 
she calls herself “as old as I am trusty, and ...my eyes wax something 
uncertain.” 

Quodling (quodling, figuratively applied to a raw youth),?° Buckingham’s 
“little chaplain” who declaimed the duke’s funeral sermon on Mother 
Cresswell. 

Whitecraft, John (white, wheat; craft, a craftsman, a croft), landlord and 
miller at the sign of the Cat and Fiddle near Altringham, “a strapping speci- 
men of his robust trade.” 


St. Ronan’s Well, 1823 

Ashler, Jock (ashlar, hewn and polished, applied to stones), St. Ronan’s 
“‘stane-mason, that ca’s himsell an arkiteck.”’ 

Jaup, Saunders (jaup, bespatter with mud; a spot of mud or dirty water) ,— 
“before the door of Saunders Jaup, ... yawned that odoriferous gulf, 
ycleped, in Scottish phrase, the jawhole; in other words, an uncovered 
common sewer’; Peregrine Touchwood protested ineffectually against this 
“receptacle of filth” —this “filthy puddle.” 

Keelavine, Mr. (keelavine, a black or red lead pencil), an artistic visitor at 
the Well: “I trust your pencil is busy,”’ Clara Mowbray said to him. 


8 W.E.D. 9 N.E.D. ° N.E.D. 
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Loupengirth, Leddy (/oup, burst, run off, jump over, escape), mother of 
Lady Binks (bink, a bank, peat-bank; formerly Miss Rachel Bonnyrigg 
[bonny, beautiful, goodly; rigg, a trick, imposition, frolic], she had assumed 
a “wild, hoydenish, half-mad humour” in order to get “well married’’): 
“The lad would fain hae louped back [suddenly refused to stand to his bar- 
gain], but the auld leddy held him to his tackle.” 

Meiklewham, Mr. Saunders (meikle, much, great; wham, a wide and flat 
glen through which a brook runs, a swamp), “the Man of Law” in “the 
infant republic of St. Ronan’s Well,” “a large-boned, loud-voiced, red- 
faced old man, ...a country writer, or attorney, who managed the mat- 
ters of the squire much to the profit of one or other, if not of both.” 

Pirner, John (pirn, a small bobbin on which thread is wound, the reel of a 
fishing-rod), “‘professed weaver and practical black-fisher in the Aultoun of 
St. Ronan’s’’; he usually attended Frank Tyrrel on his fishing expeditions. 

Rannletree, Captain (rannle-tree, where there is no grate the beam from which 
the crook is suspended to hold pots over the fire), visitor whose lodgings at 
the Well were given up because he was too long for “the folding-bed at 
Lilliput Hall.” 

Sowerbrowst, Mr. (soure, bitter, pungent; browst, a brewing, as much as is 
brewed at one time), the maltster. 

Trotter,* Nelly (érotter, fisherman who trots for whelks to sell as bait to the 
North Sea codsmacks),”! the whiskey-loving “‘fishwoman whose cart formed 
the only neutral channel of communication between the Auld Town and 
the Well.” 


Redgauntlet, 1824 


Bladderskate, Lord (bladderskate, an indistinct talker; also a foolish, noisy 
one), grim and formal “old judge” before whom Alan Fairford pleaded 
Peter Peebles’ case. 

Cantrips, Jess (cantrips, tricks, pieces of mischief artfully or adroitly per- 
formed), daughter of Lady Kittlebasket, ‘‘a black-eyed bouncing wench” 
who went wrong with Nanty Ewart; she was finally ‘“‘transported to the 
plantations for street-walking and pocket picking.” 

Dumtoustie, Daniel (dumm, dumb;” toustie, irascible, testy), nephew of 
“worthy Lord Bladderskate,” “ane of the poor’s lawyers, and Peter 
Peebles’s process had been remitted to him of course. But so soon as the 
hare-brained goose saw the pokes [process-bags] . . . he took fright, called 
for his nag, lap on, and away to the country is he gone.” 

Rougedragon, Lady Rachel (Rouge Dragon, the title of a Pursuivant of the 
English College of Arms, so called from his badge) ,* “‘a meagre old Scottish 
lady of high rank,” ‘‘completely trammelled by rank and prejudices, . . . 
awfully profound in genealogy.” 


2 N.E.D. 
* Sir James Wilson, Lowland Scotch (Oxford U. Press, 1915). 
% N.E.D.—Cf. Master Michael Mumblazen in Kenilworth. 
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Woodstock, 1826 
Humgudgeon, Corporal Grace-be-here (hum, cheat, impose upon; gudgeon, 
a “noodle,” fool—cf. humdudgeon, hum-durgon, a big, stupid person of an 
evil disposition), a fanatical officer commissioned to guard by “constant 
vigilance” against the escape of the supposed king from Love’s Ladder; 
when the corporal’s attention was distracted, Albert Lee “‘threw the sur- 
prised soldier from his precarious stand.” 


The Two Drovers, 1827 

Gillie-whitefoot (gillie-whitefoot, a beater of the bushes, a running footman who 
had to carry his master over brooks: “Concerning this term Sir W. Scott 
remarks; ‘This I have always understood as the Lowland nickname for the 
barefooted followers of a Highland chieftain, called by themselves Gillies’’) ,™* 
“an imp of the devil’ from the printing office; he came to torment Mr. 
Croftangry for copy. 

The Surgeon’s Daughter, 1827 

Dulberry, Doctor (dule, lament, grieve; bery, inter, bury), the minister in 
Middlemas. 

Louponheight, Laird of (Joup, leap, jump, spring—cf. the Duke of Hochs- 
pringen in Amne of Geierstein), the “young laird” who “capered .. . high, 
and laughed . . . uproariously,” indulging in ‘“‘frolicsome bounds and pirou- 
ettes’’ as he danced with Menie Gray “‘the greater part of the evening” at 
the Hunters’ Ball. 

M’Fittoch, Mr. (fittocks, stocking feet cut off and worn as shoes), “the master 
of capers,” “‘a dancing-master who, itinerant during the summer, became 
stationary in the winter season.” 

The Fair Maid of Perth, 1828 

Dunter (dunt, strike so as to produce a dull, hollow sound), a stout journey- 
man under Henry Smith; he could make a “prodigious cast” with the 
hammer. 

Dwining, Henbane (henbane, the narcotic, poisonous drug extracted from the 
henbane;** dwining, a wasting illness, a fading, dwindling, decaying), an 
apothecary, “in person a poor dwindled dwarf” and, according to the out- 
spoken Henry Smith, a “walking skeleton,” an “asthmatic gallipot,” a 
“poisoner by profession,” and a “‘quacksalver’”’; after his condemnation to 
be hanged for complicity in Rothsay’s death, Henbane poisoned himself. 

Shoolbred, Dame Luckie (shool, twist; bred, wooden lid of a pot or pan), 
Henry Smith’s old housekeeper, cross-grained, but faithful. Shoolbread is 
a Scottish name. 


*% Quoted from Jamieson, who says in the preface to the Supplement, dated Edinburgh, 
May 20, 1825: “I have, to the utmost of my power, availed myself of the antiquarian lore 
of .. . Sir Walter Scott, Baronet. I owe much to the works acknowledged by him, and to 
others, which the general voice of the public ascribes to him, as the only living person who 
is deemed capable of writing them. On every application, however much occupied by his 
own literary engagements, he has manifested the greatest promptitude in forwarding 
mine.” 25 N.E.D. 
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My Aunt Margaret’s Mirror, 182976 
Clayhudgeons, John (clay, the body, flesh, grave; hudge, a hoard, secret de- 
posit),—‘“They have been clearing out the old chapel,”’ Margaret Bothwell 
said, “John Clayhudgeons having, it seems, discovered that the stuff within 
—being, I suppose, the remains of our ancestors—was excellent for top- 
dressing the meadows.” 
Castle Dangerous, 1831 
Powheid, Lazarus (pow, strike; the skull; heid, head), aged sexton of the kirk 
of Douglas; this ‘‘chamberlain of mortality” was “‘a tall, thin man, emaci- 
ated by years and by privations.””’ 


These are the more significant instances of Scott’s use of telltale 
names. That they were employed consciously may be inferred from their 
obvious appropriateness and, perhaps, too, from Sir Walter’s comment 
on the Laird of Dumbiedikes’ appellation as “descriptive of the taciturn 
character of the imaginary owner’ (note to The Heart of Midlothian, 
Chapter vu). The majority of them will be found in the novels with a 
Caledonian setting—The Antiquary, The Bride of Lammermoor, St. 
Ronan’s Well, and also The Fortunes of Nigel, rich as it is in Scottish 
characters and eccentricities. The names, while displaying the novelist’s 
homely humor, lend to his works a distinctive local color and serve much 
the same purpose as would a wink or a knowing expression from a verbal 
narrator. 

CoLEMAN Oscar PARSONS 

Vassar College 


* Both Scott and Lockhart assign My Aunt Margaret's Mirror to 1828; it was first pub- 
lished in The Keepsake for 1829, ed. F. M. Reynolds (London, n. d.), which may have 
appeared in time for the Christmas trade of 1828. 

37 Throughout, the line of demarcation between English and Scottish dialectic words 
may seem to have been drawn too straight, but the study has demanded a certain degree 
of arbitrariness. 
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XVI 
SWINBURNE AND THE POPULAR BALLAD 


REY English poets have been more faithful to their literary loves than 
Swinburne. His devotion to Landor, his passion for the Elizabethan 
drama, his adoration of Hugo are well-known illustrations of this truism. 
Not so familiar, but none the less genuine, was his admiration of the 
popular ballads. John Addington Symonds! reports that Swinburne once 
purposed to translate them into French for Hugo. The poet cherished the 
memory of an old gamekeeper’s praise of his youthful verses as being 
worthy of comparison with the ballads.? Border minstrelsy was a topic 
often discussed at The Pines.’ Pride of ancestry and love of country and 
its traditions—feelings which swayed both Scott and Swinburne—led the 
latter to criticize his beloved predecessor for giving to “one of the most 
valuable books in our language” the ‘‘mendacious title’ of Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border.‘ 

This lifelong interest had a powerful effect on Swinburne’s work. In 
writing Chastelard, for instance, he recalled The Queen’s Maries.® A pas- 
sage in his Dedicatory Epistle of 1904 shows, moreover, that he regarded 
his own ballads as his most successful narrative poems:* 


It is only in our native northern form of narrative poetry, on the old and un- 
rivalled model of the English ballad, that I can claim to have done any work of 
the kind worth reference: unless the story of Balen should be considered as 
something other than a series or sequence of ballads. 


The famous volume of 1866 contains five ballad-imitations, a fact which 
may have justified its title.” The third series of Poems and Ballads (1889) 
includes eight pieces which may be called literary ballads. In A strophel 
and Other Poems (1894) are two more. Besides the fifteen published dur- 
ing Swinburne’s lifetime there are the ten*® collected in Posthumous Poems 
and reprinted, with others, in the Bonchurch Edition. In 1925 appeared 


1 Horatio F. Brown, Letters and Papers of J. A. Symonds (New York, 1923), p. 51. 

* See Public Opinion, vu (May 4, 1889), 91. 

* Cf. Clara Watts-Dunton, The Home Life of Swinburne (London, 1922), p. 206. 

* See Swinburne’s fragmentary preface to Ballads of the English Border, ed. William A. 
MacInnes (London, 1925), p. xiii. 

5 See Georges Lafourcade, La Jeunesse de Swinburne, 11, 272. In Rosamond Swinburne 
made use of Thomas Deloney’s Fair Rosamond, which he had read in Percy’s Reliques 
(Lafourcade, 1, 237). 

® Swinburne’s Collected Poetical Works (London, 1927), 1, xviii. 

7In the second series of Poems and Ballads (1878), as sometimes in the first, ballad 
is used in the French sense, for ballade. 

® Eleven, if Swinburne’s version of The Earl of Mar’s Daughter be included. 
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a book called Ballads of the English Border, edited by William A. Mac- 
Innes,® which in addition to almost all of Swinburne’s previously pub- 
lished literary ballads contains the texts of twenty-six popular ballads 
reconstructed by the poet.'° 

Though it is interesting to analyze Swinburne’s réle as editor and re- 
viser of the popular ballad," his projected edition is little more than 
a curiosity. The chief significance of Swinburne’s editing is, as Lafour- 
cade has pointed out, that it may be regarded as part of his rigorous 
apprenticeship, like the training which he underwent, for example, in 
imitating Boccaccio, the old chronicles, the Elizabethan drama, and the 
modern poets.” His close study of the old poems led to an intimate 
acquaintance with their rhythms, their phraseology, their very spirit. 


I 


About half of the ballads in Swinburne’s proposed edition are printed 
in Scott’s Minstrelsy under the heading ‘‘romantic.”” With the exception 
of The Keech in the Creel and The Jolly Beggar, they are also predomi- 
nantly tragic. It is significant that the poet’s own ballads are mostly 
romantic and tragic, with some admixture of the supernatural. 

Of the posthumously published ballads, which are more closely imita- 
tive of the popular ballad and less meritorious than the others, three, in 
fact, relate to the supernatural. The story of one of these, The Worm 
of Spindlestonheugh, resembles that of Kemp Owyne or Kempion (Child, 
34), Allison Gross (35), and The Laily Worm and the Machrel of the Sea 
(36). The modern reader is perhaps most familiar with the metamor- 
phosis of an enchanted woman into a dragon in Morris’s The Lady of 
the Land, but the motif is widespread. In Swinburne’s ballad a witch 


* This badly edited book has erroneous statements in the introduction and misprints 
in the text. The arrangement of Swinburne’s poems in groups is especially reprehensible. 
Lady Isabel, Clerk Saunders, and The Earl of Mar’s Daughter, are, for instance, included 
with Swinburne’s original ballads. 

10 The dates of publication are, of course, not indicative of the time of composition. 
Several ballads printed in 1889, often with changes of text, were originally incorporated 
in the unpublished novel Lesbia Brandon. Cf. Bonchurch Edition, xx, 152-155. 

1 For brief treatments see MacInnes’s introduction and Lafourcade, op. cit., 11, 144 ff. 

3 The available evidence, none too reliable (it consists chiefly of the watermarks on the 
MSS. and the date of the most recent collection which the poet read), points to 1861 as 
the time when Swinburne was working on his edition. But he may have begun it earlier. 

3 The Ballad of Aikenshaw (Bonchurch Edition, m1, 235; entitled Border Ballad in the 
privately printed A Lay of Lilies and Other Poems and in MacInnes) is exceptional. It 
hints of disaster which befalls twenty men, all but four of whom are slain, evidently in 
border warfare. 

4 Cf. Constance Rummons, “The Ballad Imitations of Swinburne,” Poet Lore, XxxiII 
(spring, 1922), 58-84. 
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stepmother mistreats Lady Helen, making her eat among the swine and 
finally changing her into a laidly worm—a fate from which she is rescued 
by her brother, who breaks the spell with three kiss@&. The story is sub- 
stantially the same as in the Reverend Robert Lamb’s eighteenth-century 
forgery, The Laidley Worm of Spindlestonheugh.“ Swinburne has simpli- 
fied Lamb’s narrative by omitting such episodes as the sending of the 
witches to intercept the rescuer, and the metamorphosis of the cruel 
stepmother into a toad. But the first four stanzas are more decorative 
than a folk-ballad is likely to be. Swinburne’s incremental repetition 
is that of a conscious artist drawing a pretty picture. 

Though the idea that Swinburne’s ballads could pass for traditional 
must be rejected, he was more clever in imitating than most poets. In 
his Lord Soulis, for example, he makes more skillful use of the traditional 
than does John Leyden in his Lord Soulis.* In Swinburne’s poem twenty- 
three lords swear to destroy Lord Soulis, ‘‘a wizard mickle of lear,’ who 
owns three castles and has control of three maidens: 


He has three mays into his hand, 
The least is good to see; 

The first is Annet, the second is Janet, 
The third is Marjorie. 


Two of the maidens owe their existence to Swinburne, since Leyden 
mentions only one. Swinburne’s Burd Marjorie, like Leyden’s May, is 
faithful to her sweetheart, but the others have accepted Lord Soulis as 
their lover, refusing to leave him in spite of the entreaties of a father 
and a brother. Janet’s refusal breaks her brother’s heart: 


He turned his face against the brigg, 
His heart brak right in three; 

“The sorrow of hell for you, Janet, 
And the warld’s sorrow for me.” 


After capturing Lord Soulis the lords are unable to destroy him, until 
the foul Borolallie'’—a goblin corresponding to Leyden’s Old Redcap— 
tells them to take the wizard to the Ninestane rigs, where he is boiled. 
In this poem Swinburne mixes action and dialogue in the most artful 
manner; his archaisms are skillfully chosen; and in spite of the introduc- 


18 Reprinted in Francis James Child’s English and Scottish Ballads, 1 (Boston, 1857), 
386-392; first published in Hutchinson’s History of Northumberland. Cf. Gosse’s introduc- 
tion to Posthumous Poems (London, 1917), xii ff. 

1 Printed in Scott’s Minstrelsy, where the poem is accompanied by a sketch of the his- 
torical and legendary Lord Soulis. 

7 With the name Borolallie compare the Burlow Beanie of King Arthur and King Corn- 
wall (30) or the Belly Blin of Young Bekie (53C). Cf. Rummons, of. cit., p. 71. 
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tion of the two maidens, his story is simpler and more concentrated than 
Leyden’s, according to the ballad-requirements. 

The last of Swinburne’s ballads of enchantment is Wearieswa’. In con- 
nection with the title, it is pertinent to note that one of the popular bal- 
lads which Swinburne reconstructed is called The Water of Wearie’s W ell, 
from Buchan’s collection. The use of the word wearie (in the popular 
ballad apparently the name of the Devil or at least a supernatural being) 
for the sake of its linguistic associations is, however, distinctly a literary 
artifice—an artifice which in itself becomes tiresome, since the poet in- 
troduces Wearieswyte, Wearieswan, Weariesway, Wearieswoe, Wearies- 
ween, Weariesyett, Wearieshead as the names of the seven waters 
through which Lord Robert must sail on his voyage to win an enchanted 
lady.’ The story bears vague resemblances to many folk-tales but is 
paralleled by nothing in the popular ballad, save possibly in respect to 
the closing episode. As a result of disregarding an earlier agreement with 
the heroine, Lady Janet, when he returns from his voyage, Lord Robert, 
the hero, is not recognized; he is compelled to go back to his ship. Super- 
natural law has evidently been violated, for at once a storm arises. Lord 
Robert orders his men to cast him overboard, so that the wind and water 
may be pacified. But the waves still drive fiercely against the ship, bring- 
ing the body to sight. Finally Lord Robert speaks to his men from the 
water, commanding them to seize the lady and cast her body into the 
sea. They obey, and the tempest is quelled. This part of the story recalls 
not only the Biblical Jonah but also two popular ballads—Bonnie Annie 
(24), in which a guilty maiden is thrown overboard so that a ship can 
proceed on its voyage, and Brown Robyn’s Confession (57), in which the 
culprit is a man. Wearieswa’, like Lord Soulis, is more complex than 
the average folk-poem. Nor is it free from the blemish of one of its au- 
thor’s besetting sins, lack of economy. 

By far the larger number of Swinburne’s ballads belong to the category 
of domestic tragedy. In four of them—Westland Well, Duriesdyke, Lady 
Maisie’s Bairn, and The Sea-Swallows'*—are portrayed the sorrows of 
love and travail. In Westland Well the heroine, who answers to the con- 
ventional name of Janet, is saucy, like many another ballad-heroine, but 
with a difference. When a would-be lover avers that better faces would 
envy her the privilege of lying next to his, she replies: 

O haud your tongue, Lord John o’ the Mains, 
I doubt ye hae drunken wine; 


173 In the romance Partonope de Blois (Bédtker’s edition, p. 19, vv. 684-687) the hero 
passes twenty perilous waters. On “The Otherworld Journey” see Lowry Charles Wim- 
berly, Folklore in the English and Scottish Ballads (Chicago, 1928), pp. 108 ff. 

18 The Sea-Swallows was published in Poems and Ballads. 
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There is not a maid that wons in heaven 
Wi’ sic a face as mine. 


Lord John is successful in his designs, and the maiden is soon attributing 
her change of appearance to a bloodhound, which, according to her own 
yarn, bit her in the back. Her mother is, however, a discerning woman: 


Tell me now, Janet, she says, 
And I winna gar ye lee, 

Is this a hound’s tooth or a child’s shaping 
That mars your straight body? 


When her time is fulfilled, the girl dies, with a malediction for her lover. 

Duriesdyke is also the story of two lovers. After their meeting ‘‘be- 
tween the grass and the high heather,” Lord John offers to take Maisry 
to sea with him. But she refuses, because of her duty to remain at home 
as her mother’s bower-maiden. In midwinter she goes down to the sea- 
side to watch for the coming of her lover’s ship. There she begins to feel 
the pains of travail. It has been plausibly suggested that another of 
Swinburne’s ballads, Lady Maisie’s Bairn, continues the story.’* The 
only objection is that Maisry’s name is changed to Maisie, an objection 
which has less weight because of the fact that the poem was not pub- 
lished by the author. In Lady Maisie’s Bairn Lord John’s ship bursts 
to pieces near the shore just as the child is born. The last stanza begins 
with the same line as the first verse of Duriesdyke: 


The wind waxed in the sea between, 
The rain waxed in the land; 

Lord John was happed wi’ saut sea-faem, 
Lady Maisie wi’ sea-sand; 

And the little bairn between them twa 
That was to her right hand. 


The rain rains sair on Duriesdyke 
To the land side and the sea; 

There was never bairn born of a woman 
That was born mair bitterly. 


In the popular ballads, as in life, travail is painful, but is usually de- 
scribed as incidental except perhaps in the case of The Death of Queen 
Jane(170).To compare The Death of Queen Jane with Lady Maisie’s Bairn 
is to note the divergence between the types of literature to which they 
respectively belong. The Death of Queen Jane is a matter-of-fact narra- 
tive of Jane Seymour’s dying in childbed; it has a touch of pathos, but 
it remains impersonal. Lady Maisie’s Bairn, on the other hand, is the 


19 Rummons, op. cit., p. 77. 
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work of a writer with a keen sense of the dramatic. The sea and the 
storm are part of his tragic background; the child is born just as the ship 
carrying the child’s father is torn apart. Only one poet could have writ- 
ten it—a poet whose two most genuine passions, outside of books, were 
children and the sea. 

Not by the seaside, but between the Till and the Tyne, tragedy over- 
takes another of Swinburne’s heroines, in The Sea-Swallows. At the meet- 
ing-place of the sea-swallows two lovers have their tryst, and ‘‘about 
the time of sea-swallows,” as the girl prophesies, she will be buried; 
she foresees her own death at the time of her approaching travail, the 
poet implies. The refrain of the poem, ‘“The ways are sair fra’ the Till 
to the Tyne,” is well chosen. In this poem Swinburne also makes use of 
the legacy-device, of which he was very fond. 

Burd Margaret, which has a happier ending, begins with the heroine’s 
description of her sad plight, as she lies by a ford in the Tyne. Her words 
have a touch of philosophy foreign to the traditional ballad-heroine: 


O weel be to the fair red roses 
Stood high against my chin; 

But ill be to the good green leaves, 
For they were half the sin. 


But her lover, Lord Hugh, returns and identifies himself by recalling past 
experiences, just as does, for example, the lover in The Lass of Roch Royal 
(76). Lord Hugh takes Margaret with him on his horse. As they ride 
slowly along they meet her three bold brothers, whom Hugh is con- 
strained to slay. This part of the story is apparently adapted from The 
Bent sae Brown (71), in which sweet Willie kills the three bold brothers 
of Annie, after he has been entertained in the latter’s bower. Swinburne’s 
Burd Margaret is not perturbed by the death of her brothers, and on the 
following morning blithely gives birth to a “‘fair knave bairn.” 

The death of a child and a mother is the subject of the pretty ballad 
beginning, “It was when cocks began to crow.’”° The mother awakens to 
find the child dead on her bosom. A bird sings on the window-sill. After 
her sister’s vain attempt to drown the bird’s voice she dies. For two days 
a song is heard from the grave of mother and child. Obviously Swin- 
burne has used the not uncommon idea that the soul may appear after 
death in the form of a bird.” 


* Bonchurch Edition, 1, 78-79. 

1 See in J. G. Frazer’s Golden Bough series Taboo and the Perils of the Soul (London, 
1911), pp. 33 ff. and pp. 177 f. In his discussion of the Scandinavian analogues of Leesome 
Brand (15), Professor Child mentions ballads in which a bird serves as a vehicle for the 
soul of a dead girl. See also Wimberly, of. cit., pp. 33 ff. and 44 ff. 
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Love and death are woven into the fabric of Swinburne’s ballads 
even more often than love and birth. In Earl Robert a lover visits the 
maiden Annie on a rainy night—on such a night as that described in 
The Mother’s Malison (216). The opening stanza deserves to be quoted: 


O some ride east and some ride north, 
And some ride west and south; 

But the ae best gate that ever I rade 
Was a’ for her red mouth. 


This stanza is very different from anything in the popular ballad; its 
effectiveness depends upon the fact that it is different and yet at the 
same time similar enough in its phraseology to make the recognition of 
the difference a source of pleasure. To return to the story: Annie’s old 
father surprises Earl Robert in her bower and kills him with a sword, 
just as a father stabs a lover in Willie and Lady Maisry (70). In that 
popular ballad the girl’s heart breaks, and she dies; in Swinburne’s poem 
Annie gives instructions for her burial, concluding with a reference to her 
love-affair: 





For a’ that was between us twa, 
I think it’s a’ weel done. 


In Swinburne’s Lord Scales it is the lover who kills the husband. Lord 
Randal, in the same plight as the hero of Young Bekie (53C), is in prison 
crying for the lady Helen, who frees him. Helen, like the wife in Old 
Robin of Portingale (80), is tired of her aged husband and welcomes Lord 
Randal into her bed, the curtains and pillows of which are lavishly de- 
scribed. 

He’s kissed her by her white halse-bane, 
The little salt tears fell in, 


writes Swinburne. The young woman is apprehensive; upon hearing a 
noise she remarks: 
It’s I lie saft the night, Randal, 
But ye’ll lie hard the morn; 
For I hear a mouse rin by the straw, 
And a bird rin by the corn. 


The bird proves to be Lord Scales: 


Then in and came her auld husband, 
I wot a fu’ lean bird was he. 


= Cf. Rummons, op. cit., p. 79.—I may note here that the incomplete A Fragment of a 
Border Ballad (published in the privately printed Poetical Fragments, edited by Clement 
Shorter in 1916, and reprinted by MacInnes) introduces a father who keeps a maiden from 
her lover by imprisoning her in a tower. 
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A fight begins. The bower-maidens are alarmed, for they are in sympathy 
with Lord Randal, who is at a disadvantage: 


Out came a’ her bower maidens 
In their sma’ coats green and white, 
With a red rose wrought for the left breast, 
And a rose wrought for the right. 


In spite of his lack of armor Lord Randal successfully disposes of the 
poor old husband, whose widow triumphantly exclaims: 


Gar set my ships into the sea 
And my hooks into the corn; 

For gin I have lost a man the night, 
I’ll get a man the morn. 


The story has been compared to that of Little Musgrave and Lady Barn- 
ard (81), but The Bonny Birdy (82) offers as many parallels;* in both 
these ballads, however, it is the husband who kills the lover. An episode 
which is tragic in the popular ballads becomes comic in Swinburne’s 
poem. The vivid descriptive touches, the introduction of the bower-maid- 
ens, the employment of a situation which has about it a hint of the scab- 
rous are all thoroughly Swinburnian. 

The King’s Ae Son is a dialogue between the bracken-bush and the 
wan wall-head concerning the fate of a prince who, like Young Redin 
(68B), has been slain by his mistress. The story is told by means of the 
legacy-device, suspense being maintained till the last stanza: 

“What to his leman, that garr’d him be slain?” 
“‘Hell’s pit and hell’s pain.” 

Swinburne was so much struck by the dramatic possibilities of the 
ending in which one of his characters is consigned to Hell that he em- 
ploys it in three other cases—in The King’s Daughter, in The Witch- 
Mother, and in After Death. The last poem, After Death, which was pub- 
lished in Poems and Ballads, should be mentioned along with The King’s 
Ae Son. It is a grewsome dialogue between a dead man and the four 
boards of his coffin-lid. The man speaks first: 

“But no meat comes in my mouth, 
Now I fare as the worm doth.” 


The reply of the boards of the coffin-lid recalls the language of the rid- 
dling ballads (cf. Child, 1): 
The third board spake and said: 
“Is red gold worth a girl’s gold head?” 


% It may be a coincidence that Jamieson gave the husband in his version of The Bonny 
Birdy the name of Lord Randal—a name which occurs in other ballads. 
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The fourth made answer thus: 
“All these things are as one with us.”’ 


The buried man inquires about the punishment of various relatives, who 
have obviously wronged him. The boards answer that his wife ‘“‘has got- 
ten a golden bed” and his man “‘has gotten both ring and glove.” Both 
After Death and The King’s Ae Son are obviously akin, in spirit at least, 
to The Twa Corbies:™ 


“His hound is to the hunting gane, 
His hawk to fetch the wild-fowl hame, 
His lady’s ta’en another mate. ...” 


II 


Most of the poems which remain to be discussed were published by 
Swinburne himself. Of these, The Bloody Son is a dialogue of a mother 
and her son, who has been guilty of fratricide. Lafourcade™ asserts 
that Swinburne read in Percy the statement that there is a Swedish 
analogue of Edward and therefore attempted to reconstruct the missing 
poem, labeling it Finnish as a hoax. Unfortunately for this assumption 
there is a Finnish ballad entitled Der Blutige Sohn in Schriter’s Fin- 
nische Runen,* with the original and a German translation on opposite 
pages. Swinburne’s The Bloody Son is a faithful paraphrase of this Fin- 
nish ballad. But Swinburne certainly did not know Finnish, and there is 
no evidence that he ever used German. How account for the paraphrase? 
A likely explanation is that Mr. Child included a translation of Der 
Blutige Sohn in the appendix of his early collection English and Scottish 
Ballads (1857-59).27 That Swinburne used this collection is proved by 
some references to it in the notes to his projected edition of the ballads. 
Mr. Child states that his translation is almost literal; the only striking 
deviation from exact literalness is the insertion of the word say in the 
first stanza: 


“Say whence com’st thou, say whence com’st thou, 
Merry son of mine?” 

“From the lake-side, from the lake-side, 
O dear mother mine.” 


™ Cf., too, a famous passage by A. E. Housman, who writes in A Shropshire Lad, xxv1 
(“Along the fields as we came by”), of what the aspen said to itself. Here also should be 
mentioned A Lyke-Wake Song, which is philosophical rather than narrative but employs 
the ballad-idiom. A Lyke-Wake Dirge in Scott’s Minstrelsy has been compared to it. 

35 Op. cit., m, 461. 

* H. R. von Schriter, Finmische Runen (Stuttgart and Tubingen, 1834), pp. 150-155. 

” Francis James Child, English and Scottish Ballads, 1 (Boston, 1857), 350-352. 
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Swinburne’s stanza reads: 


“O where have ye been the morn sae late, 
My merry son, come tell me hither? 

O where have ye been the morn sae late? 
And I wot I hae not anither.” 

“By the water-gate, by the water-gate, 
O dear mither.” 


It is significant that neither Swinburne’s ‘‘come tell me hither’ nor Mr. 
Child’s “‘say”’ is to be found in the German original.”* The versification of 
Swinburne’s The Bloody Son, one may agree, does owe something to Ed- 
ward. 

Three of Swinburne’s ballads, The King’s Daughter, The Weary Wed- 
ding, and Second Love, are somewhat obscure. The first of these begins: 


We were ten maidens in the green corn, 
Small red leaves in the mill-water: 
Fairer maidens never were born, 
Apples of gold for the king’s daughter. 


The poet describes the occupations of the maidens—‘“‘The first to spin, 
the second to sing,”—a feature paralleled in Burd Helen (62B). The 
king’s son passes by and chooses one of the maidens. Swinburne changes 
his burden with each succeeding stanza, “‘Apples of gold for the king’s 
daughter” becoming “Sorrow of heart for the king’s daughter.” In the 
last stanza the king’s daughter herself speaks: 


“‘Ye’ll make a grave for my fair body,” 
Running rain in the mill-water; 

“And ye’ll streek my brother at the side of me,” 
The pains of hell for the king’s daughter. 


What is the story which Swinburne hints at? In answering this question 
one may compare The King’s Dochter Lady Jean (52). In that popular 
bailad a princess meets in the greenwood a young man who takes his will 
of her. When it transpires that they are brother and sister, both go home 
and die. Swinburne’s poem intimates in one line, ‘“‘And ye’ll streek my 
brother at the side of me,” that a sister and brother are involved in some 
misdeed. We are perhaps to assume, then, that the king’s son had chosen 
one of the ten maidens without knowing that she was his sister. Now 
whatever obscurity may be discovered in the popular ballads is usually 
due to rapid transitions, or to such conventional methods of narrative as 


% The German is simply, 
“Woher kommst du? Woher kommst du? 
Froher Sohn du mein!’? 
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mixing the action and the dialogue without making clear the identity of 
the speakers. But Swinburne’s The King’s Daughter may be purposely 
obscure. Since it merely puzzles the reader, the obscurity is certainly a 
flaw. 

One other point of contrast between The King’s Dochter Lady Jean 
and Swinburne’s The King’s Daughter is obvious. The popular ballad 
begins by telling of the king’s daughter’s looking out of the window and 
seeing the leaves: 

And she saw the leaves growing green, my luve, 
And she saw the leaves growing green. 


In these lines we have merely a bit of description. But Swinburne uses 
nature for the purpose of symbolism. Thus ‘‘Small red leaves in the mill- 
water,” in the first stanza, becomes in later verses, “Fallen flowers in 
the mill-water,” ‘‘Broken boats in the mill-water.’’* 

The story of The Weary Wedding, which begins with a dialogue be- 
tween an unhappy bride and her mother, is also somewhat vague in 
regard to the motives of the characters, though it is evident that the 
girl weeps for a lost sweetheart whom her father and brothers have slain 
and that she has no love for the prospective bridegroom. She mentions 
eleven bequests,*° including ‘‘earth’s door and hell’s gate”’ and other gifts 
meet for sinners. At last the dialogue ends, the bridegroom kisses the 
bride in four different places, and the ballad closes with the bride’s own 
declaration that she is dead. In this poem Swinburne was evidently at- 
tempting to make his readers feel the bride’s agony as a prolonged men- 
tal crisis. Judged by the standard of Rossetti’s success in his unfinished 
Bride’s Prelude, the attempt is a failure; the poem is artificial and dif- 
fuse.*! Even more obscure is the poem entitled Second Love,™ a dialogue 


#® In his Degeneration Max Nordau calls attention to The King’s Daughter in order to 
denounce the poet’s use of symbolism, to Nordau the equivalent of the delirious. 

8° Cf. the situation in The Cruel Brother; or The Bride’s Testament (11), where a bride 
names her bequests after being stabbed. 

#1 A note on May Janet, which ends with a happy wedding, is appropriate here. This 
poem tells of two lovers who have been forbidden to marry. The girl’s impetuous father, 
hearing of the young man’s determination to have her, tears off his daughter’s gown and 
casts her into the water. Her lover rescues her. Their subsequent journey together becomes 
a triumphal procession. They travel to four different towns, and at each the lover purchases 
something for his bride’s wardrobe. The series of statements, “The first town they came 
to,” “The second town they came to,” is similar to a commonplace which occurs, for ex- 
ample, in Johnie Scot (99) and The Fause Lover (218). The last stanza of The Fause Lover, 
indeed, begins: 

The next an town that they came till 
He bought her wedding gown. 
May Janet was marked “Breton” when first published, in Poems and Ballads. 
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of a lover and his former sweetheart. The “‘fair new bride”’ is dead, possi- 
bly because, as the last stanza relates, she has drunk some of the wine 
presented to her lover by his first sweetheart: 


I gave her of the sweet hot wine, 
That makes me cold to think of it. 


Swinburne’s finest ballads are The Bride’s Tragedy, The Brothers, The 
Witch-Mother, and The Ballad of Dead Men’s Bay. The story of The 
Bride’s Tragedy bears obvious resemblances, with regard to the way it 
begins and ends, to The Mother’s Malison (216).* In The Bride’s Tragedy 
the hero, Willie, sets forth, “down the dark Tyne’s way,” to rescue his 
bride from ‘‘a fause faint lord of the south seaboard.” The young couple 
elope and in attempting to ford a stream are drowned. The refrain, 

In, in, out, and in, 
Blaws the wind and whirls the whin, 
is most impressive. 

The refrain of The Brothers is equally effective. This poem, though 
a story of fratricide, bears no resemblance to Son Davie and very little to 
The Cruel Brother (49B, a version of The Twa Brothers). In Swinburne’s 
ballad the murderer buries his brother and flees. Fifty years later the 
fugitive returns from exile, worn and grey-headed, only to find some men 
digging near the seaside. He picks up a bone which proves to be his dead 
brother’s, for, in accordance with the well-known superstition, the blood 
gushes out in the presence of the slayer. The earth has refused to keep his 
secret, just as it refused to keep the secret of the murderer in Thomas 
Hood’s Dream of Eugene Aram. And so the old man dies for the sake of 
his brother’s blood. 

If the theme of The Brothers is as old as Cain, that of The Witch-Mother 
is perhaps older than Medea. Having learned that the father of her two 
children has taken a bride, Swinburne’s witch-mother takes counsel of 
“the fiend that bides in hell” as to her revenge. From her children’s 
flesh she prepares baked meats and with their blood she mingles wine. 
She presents food and drink to her lord in a speech charged with savage 
dramatic irony: 


Says, “Eat your fill of your flesh, my lord, 
And drink your fill of your wine; 

For a’ thing’s yours and only yours 
That has been yours and mine.” 


The Medea of Euripides, of Ovid, and of Seneca kills her children and 
escapes. Tales in which human flesh is served as food are not unfamiliar. 


® Bonchurch Edition, 1, 80-81. 





* Cf. Rummons, op. cit., p. 64. 
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Gudrun’s revengeful slaying of her and Atli’s children for the funeral 
feast in the Vélsunga Saga,™ the story of Tereus and Procne,™ the Thyes- 
tean banquet prepared by Atreus,* the ninth story of the fourth day 
in the Decameron, and a horrible scene in Titus Andronicus” may be 
mentioned. An especially interesting parallel is the folk-tale in Basile’s 
Il Pentamerone, the fifth diversion of the fifth day. In this story a queen 
orders her cook to slay the two children of the rival who has supplanted 
her in her husband’s affections, and to prepare various dishes from them. 
The cook makes ready two lambs in the children’s stead. The king par- 
takes of them with delight, saying, “Oh, how good is this,” and the queen 
replies, ‘‘Eat, eat, that of thine own thou eatest.’”’ Wherever the poet ob- 
tained his story, he has developed it in the most dramatic fashion. 

The Ballad of Dead Men’s Bay** stands apart from the rest of Swin- 
burne’s work. This poem describes the waves that are strangely troubled 
and the weird fires seen on a shore which no living man can approach. 
How account for the turmoil and the flame? A child a day old and the 
spirit of the water were once discontented with their lot. The babe wished 
for that freedom of which the sea was to the poet a symbol, and the 
water-sprite pined for a human soul. With anger the Lord heard their 
prayers and granted their request, exchanging the gifts of the child and 
those of the spirit. When a year had gone by, they both asked that the 
gifts be taken away and their own restored, but their bitter cry is still 
unheeded: 


And nae ship comes by that weary bay 
But her shipmen hear them wail and pray... . 


This poem, like Lady Maisie’s Bairn, seems more logically related to 
Swinburne’s personal responses than to any purely literary impulse. 
Some of Swinburne’s poems are a mixture of lyric and ballad. Such 
are There Gowans are Gay,;* A Reiver’s Neck-Verse, The Winds, A Song 
for Margaret Midhurst, and The Tyneside Widow. There Gowans are 


4 See The Collected Works of William Morris (London, 1911), vm, 389 ff. 

% The Loeb Library edition of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 1, 334. 

% See especially the Loeb Library edition of Seneca’s Tragedies, 1, 168 ff. 

7 Cf., also, The Lady Isabella’s Tragedy, in Percy’s Reliques. The frenzied Dido, too, 
thinks of an opportunity for revenge which she has missed, the possibility of serving 
Ascanius as a feast to his father. See the Zineid, Book trv, ll. 601-602. 

% In the Lines at the end of the pamphlet The Ride from Milan and Other Poems (Lon- 
don, 1918), two stanzas are identical with two in The Ballad of Dead Men’s Bay and a third 
contains slight variations. Gosse’s preface ignores this fact. 

® Published by MacInnes, pp. 126-127. 

“© In Posthumous Poems, pp. 94-97; Bonchurch Edition, v1, 352-354. 
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Gay has been compared to Lady Isabel and the Elf-Knight (4), which be- 
gins: 
Fair lady Isabel sits in her bower sewing, 
Aye as the gowans grow gay, 
There she heard an elf-knight blawing his horn 
The first morning in May. 


This verse may indeed have been echoing in the poet’s mind when he 
wrote: 
There gowans are gay, my joy, 
There gowans are gay, 
They garr’d me wake when I should sleep 
The first morning in May. 


The speaker in Swinburne’s poem meets a maiden and asks her to incline 
to his will. She skips out of his reach, leaving in his heart ‘‘a twang o’ 
pain.” The nature of the story and the lyrical character of the piece have 
a flavor of the French ballad, as Swinburne may have intended, for in 
the last stanza he uses a French word. The speaker returns home, 


Pensant what maiden that had been 
The first morning in May, 


A Reiver’s Neck-Verse is even more lyrical, barely hinting at a story: 
Some die flyting, and some die fighting, 


But I for a fause love’s fee, my dear, 
But I for a fause love’s fee. 


A character in The Winds went on a fatal voyage, like the three sons of 
The Wife of Usher’s Well: 


O weary fa’ the north wind, 
And weary fa’ the south: 

The sea went ower my good lord’s head 
Or ever he kissed my mouth. 


The lover in the ballad-like Song for Margaret Midhurst and the husband 
of The Tyneside Widow have perished as did Sir Patrick Spens: 


The father under the faem, my dear, 
O sound and sound sleeps he. 


Finally, A Jacobite’s Farewell and A Jacobite’s Exile are purely lyrical. 
Swinburne may have been familiar with such collections as James Hogg’s 
Jacobite Relics; but, once more, the impulse which led to the composition 
of these songs was in part personal. He remembered—or imagined—that 
his ancestors were devoted to the house of Stuart. ‘‘We were all Catholic 
and Jacobite rebels and exiles,” he writes to Edmund Clarence Sted- 
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man." A Jacobite’s Exile expresses again his love for Northumberland. 

By way of summary, this much, at least, may be said of the ballads 
of this latest of Northumbrian minstrels. To begin with, they are more 
archaic, nearer to the popular ballad than those of poets like Morris 
and Rossetti. The fact is due to the special quality of Swinburne’s genius 
—his phenomenal memory, his linguistic gifts, his faculty for parody, 
in short, his imitative and assimilative power. Swinburne’s ballads make 
use of traditional devices; they have some of the flavor of the popular 
ballad—an aroma borne from distant fields on the viewless wings of 
poesy. The comparisons which I have suggested, save in a few instances, 
have been little more than comparisons; but they show how deeply the 
popular ballad had permeated Swinburne’s consciousness. 

The inevitable changes which a literary artist makes are usually more 
significant than parallels. What are some of the ways in which Swin- 
burne modifies his material? He writes poetry for the sake of poetry; his 
decorative, descriptive, and metrical effects are highly individual. He 
uses the refrain for the purpose of symbolism or for the creation of at- 
mosphere. Nature forms part of his backgrounds. Thoughts of the sea 
and of children awaken in him his customary lyrical responses. He adapts 
such traditional devices as the legacy to a dramatic purpose which is all 
his own, for he had a keen sense of the dramatic. He makes his heroines 
philosophize and adds a philosophic note to the ballad-idiom. Being pri- 
marily a lyrist, he writes some ballad-like poems which hover between 
the lyrical and the narrative, and others which are entirely lyrical. His 
characteristic faults and virtues manifest themselves, though the con- 
centration of the ballad-form is conducive to more than his usual econ- 
omy. Nor is humanity absent from poems like A Jacobite’s Exile. 

In the ballads Swinburne found much that was congenial. He has been 
called a poet of the elemental. His verse is full of the great natural forces 
—tempest, the lashing of waves, the swift movements of light and fire. 
He was attracted by the darker aspects of the classical genius—the 
blood-feast of the Bassarid, the procession of the Maenads, the thunder 
of the tambourines. He admired the ballads for the same reasons that he 
admired the Greek and Elizabethan drama: in them he found the ele- 
mental forces of human nature—the pains of love and travail, the horror 
of incest, the violence of murder. He probably liked them, also, for the 
reason that other people admire them—for their unforced pathos in 
dealing with the fundamental realities of human experience. 

Crype K. Hyper 

University of Kansas 


*' Bonchurch Edition, xvm, 178. 









































XVII 


INNOVATION AND FRENCH INFLUENCE IN 
THE METRICS OF RUBEN DARIO 


NOTABLE contribution to the already imposing mass of critical 

material on Rubén Dario has recently appeared in the form of Dr. 
Arturo Torres-Rioseco’s Rubén Dario: casticismo y americanismo de su 
obra. Its special interest is the author’s endeavor to combat two unfor- 
tunate tendencies evident in much of the critical material on Dario: 
(1) that of ascribing an undue share in the poet’s artistic novelties to 
French influence, and (2) that of considering as “‘innovations” by Dario 
details of technique which he really resurrected, with little or no change, 
from earlier Spanish poetry. In cases where excess of zeal has led other 
critics into the errors above mentioned, Mr. Torres’ program of destruc- 
tion has been a real contribution to truth. It seems to the present writer, 
however, that a similar excess of zeal for the ‘‘castizo”’ has led the Chilean 
scholar into errors at least as great as those he ascribes to others. The 
above remarks apply particularly to Mr. Torres’ chapter on “Metrical 
Resurrections and Innovations,” to the consideration of which the pres- 
ent article is limited. 

One error into which the Chilean critic has fallen is that of overstate- 
ment regarding the ‘‘casticismo” of Dario’s work. In the advertizing 
pamphlet sent out by the Harvard Press, which no doubt had the ap- 
proval of the author, occurs the following statement: 


The chapter devoted to metrical innovations is of capital importance, inasmuch 
as the Chilean writer refuses to accept the pre-existing theories of French in- 
fluence in order to demonstrate to the point of satiety that all of the verbal and 
metrical caprices of Dario have their origin in Spanish poetry. 


This extreme claim is contradicted by the author himself in his chapter 
on metrics, in the following terms:? 


aside from the strophe form of the Responso a Verlaine there is nothing in the 
metrics of the Nicaraguan poet unknown in our poetry. 


This latter statement is corroborated several pages farther on:* 


...it is certain that he took from the French Romanticists the form of the 


1 (Harvard University Press, 1931).—The study is written from an unusual point of 
view, and is in many respects unique. About half of the volume is devoted to an extremely 
judicious and impartial biography of the poet. The bibliography, while it suffers from 
occasional important omissions, is well selected, extensive, and accurate. Many of the 
critical observations are of great value. 

* Rubén Dario: casticismo y americanismo, p. 134. 
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4 Op. cit., p. 139. 
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celebrated Responso a Verlaine, inasmuch as the combination of two alexandrines 
with a line of nine syllables was unknown in our language. 


But the form of the Responso a Verlaine is not the only metrical pecu- 
liarity in the work of Dario which is of unquestionable French origin. 
He himself has ascribed a similar source to another of the compositions 
of Prosas profanas: “El pats del sol, formulated in the manner of the 
Lieds de France, of Catulle Mendes. . . .”* The present writer has else- 
where shown' that the lied referred to is the one entitled Les pieds nus, 
the first “stanza” of which runs as follows:* 


Sans bas, cuir, ni semelle (Vive ma belle!) et sans sabots, je marche depuis l’aube 
neuve (Marche, vagabond, le jour est si beau!) sur l’Apre terre du talus, sur l’Apre 
terre ot le blé léve— 

La terre aime les pieds nus! 


The first stanza of El pats del sol reads:? 


Junto al negro palacio del rey de la isla de Hierro—(joh, cruel, horrible des- 
tierro!)—zc6émo es que td, hermana harmoniosa, haces cantar al cielo gris, tu 
pajarera de ruisefiores, tu formidable caja musical? zNo te entristece recordar 
la primavera en que ofste a un pAjaro divino y tornasol 

en el pais del sol? 


The refrain ‘‘en el pafs del sol,” like Mendés’ “La terre aime les pieds 
nus,” is repeated after each stanza. 

Again, no one has attempted to explain the verse form of Darfo’s 
Augurios, beginning :® 


Hoy pasé un Aguila 

sobre mi cabeza; 

lleva en sus alas 

la tormenta, 

lleva en sus garras 

el rayo que deslumbra y aterra. 
- Oh Aguila! 

Dame la fortaleza 

de sentirme en el lodo humano 

con alas y fuerzas... 


otherwise than as the Spanish counterpart of French “‘free verse” as de- 
veloped by Kahn and Laforgue. One of Kahn’s Chansons begins:® 


* Historia de mis libros, Obras Mundo Latino, xvm, 191. 

* E. K. Mapes, L’Influence francaise dans l’euvre de Rubén Darto, pp. 93-94. 
* Flammarion, Lieds de France, p. 59. 

’ Prosas profanas, Obras Mundo Latino, m1, 73. 

8 Cantos de vida y esperanza, Obras Mundo Latino, vit, 169. 

* Gustave Kahn, Premiers poémes; Chansons, X. 
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Si je meurs si la mort 

moissonné par la vie, étend sur moi le manteau pauvre, 
fauché par la durée, si je meurs 

si je meurs couché sur un large bouclier 
d’avoir oublié l’heure mon cceur battra de toi. 


aux détroits tristes de la vie, 


Kahn’s idea of free verse was simply to put down on paper the divisions 
of thought as they are naturally expressed, each division forming a line. 
The number of syllables in a given line is, therefore, entirely independent 
of that in any other. Dario’s Augurios has this characteristic, as an ex- 
amination of the fragment above given will show. 

Mr. Torres’ claim of exclusive Spanish origin for Dario’s metrical pecu- 
liarities is obviously not justified, since there are examples of French influ- 
ence which admit of no debate. Let us now examine several cases in which 
Mr. Torres believes he has destroyed all evidence of French origin, but 
actually has failed to do so. At the beginning of his discussion of Azul 
he says:!° 


Among the supposed metrical innovations of Azul the first is, according to 
Darfo himself, the use of the sonnet in alexandrines “in the French manner,” 
a manifest error since Pedro Espinosa had written as early as the seventeenth 
century his sonnet in alexandrines which begins: 


Como el triste piloto que por el mar incierto. . . 


The statement indicates a confusion in the mind of Mr. Torres between 
“innovation” and “French influence.” Strictly speaking, the sonnet in 
question is not an innovation, yet the French influence is unquestionable, 
as the following discussion will indicate. 

Espinosa’s sonnet was first printed in Flores de poetas ilustres, Segunda 
Parte, regarding which Menéndez y Pelayo gives the following data: 


Quirdés de los Rfos . . . had [finished] copying a valuable codex from the library 
in Granada of the Dukes of Gor, which contains a second part, until then un- 
published and unknown, of the Flores, prepared by the licenciado Agustin [sic] 
Calder6n in 1611. .. The sudden death of Quirés, at the very beginning of the 
publication, would have been an unsurmountable obstacle to its continuation 
if Mr. Rodriguez Marin had not valiently taken the burden upon his own 
shoulders. ... This handsome edition (1896). .. honors the zeal of [Mr. Rod- 
riguez Marin]. 


There is no question that Espinosa’s sonnet was printed for the first 


10 Torres, op. cit., p. 138. 
1 Discourse read in the Spanish Academy, Oct. 27, 1907, in reply to Mr. Rodriguez 
Marin’s address of reception. Later published in Estudios de critica literaria, v, 268-270. 
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time with the collection just mentioned. Elsewhere in the same address 
Menéndez y Pelayo says:* 

...in the seventeenth century Pedro Espinosa composed a notable sonnet, 
exhumed by the very academician we are now honoring, in alexandrine verse. . . 
However well authenticated this example may be, it is almost unique... 


It is, therefore, clearly established that Espinosa’s sonnet in alexandrines 
was unknown until 1896," whereas Dario’s earliest known sonnets in 
that meter were added to Azul in 1890 (Second edition, Guatemala).™ 
This possibility of a Spanish source being removed, we are constrained to 
accept as true Darfo’s own statement that his source was French: 


The book (Azul) ends with a series of sonnets: Caupolicén, which initiated the 
entrance of the sonnet in alexandrines in the French manner into our language— 
at least as far as my knowledge goes... 


i Another instance in which Mr. Torres believes he has established 
proof of Spanish origin is that of the verse form of Libranos, Sefor.* He 
definitely rejects the suggestion that the lines are hendecasyllables with 
a pause after the fifth syllable, modelled upon the French decasyllable 
as found in Leconte de Lisle’s Les Elfes and very frequently elsewhere. 
According to his view they are dodecasyllables, formed from hexasylla- 
bles like those of Géngora’s Lloraba la nifia." The first three stanzas of 
Dario’s poem are as follows: 


El verso sutil | que pasa o que posa 
sobre la mujer | o sobre la rosa, 
beso puede ser, | o ser mariposa. 


En la fresca flor | el verso sutil; 
el triunfo de Amor | en el mes de Abril: 
‘ Amor, verso y flor, | la nifia gentil. 


Amor y dolor. | Halagos y enojos. 
Herodfas rfe | en los labios rojos. 
Dos verdugos hay | que est4n en los ojos. 


The entire poem consists of six monorhymed tercets of the above type, 
or eighteen lines in all. But Lloraba la nifia"* consists of two long stanzas, 
‘ the first of eighteen hexasyllabic lines and the second of twenty-six. Each 





12 Op. cit., v, 247. 

38 There are indications that an earlier edition appeared in 1893. This fact, as is evident, 
does not affect the conclusion here reached. 

™“ Francisco Contreras, Rubén Dario (Barcelona, 1930), p. 177. 

18 Historia de mis libros, ed. cit., p. 179. 

% Cantos de vida y esperanza, ed. cit., p. 133. '* Torres, op. cit., p. 147. 

18 Obras potticas de D. Luis de Géngora, The Hispanic Society (1921), 1, 132. 
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stanza ends with a rhyming refrain. The following few lines from the 
first stanza give an adequate idea of the verse form: 


Lloraba la nifia Que apenas creo yo 
(Y tenfa razé6n), Que tenfa los afios 
La prolija ausencia Que ha que la _ 
De su ingrato amor. 

Dejéla tan nifia, Teed, euatta, 


Que tenéis razén. 


If this poem served as a model for Dario’s Libranos, Senor, in dode- 
casyllables, we should expect to form dodecasyllables similar to Dario’s 
by combining Géngora’s lines in pairs, thus: 

Lloraba la nifia | (y tenfa razén), 

La prolija ausencia | de su ingrato amor. 
Dejéla tan nifia, | que apenas creo yo 
Que tenfa los afios | que ha que la - 


Llorad, connie, | | oe tentis vaste. 


In the Géngora dodecasyllables thus formed the first hemistichs, except 
that of the refrain, have feminine endings, whereas those of Darfo are 
uniformly masculine. The complete lines in Géngora assonate, and the 
assonance (6) remains constant throughout the entire poem of forty- 
four hexasyllabic lines (or twenty-two dodecasyllables). The complete 
lines in Dario have full rhyme, which is not constant throughout the 
poem, but follows a systematic arrangement which will be discussed 
later. 

Certainly one must be prejudiced in favor of Spanish influence to see 
a model for Ltbranos, Sefor in the above lines. If any series of hexasylla- 
bles could be so regarded, the odd-numbered lines, not the even, should 
end in accented syllables, and the even numbered lines should have some 
system of rhyme, not a uniform assonance. But Mr. Torres calls atten- 
tion to the rhyme between the two hexasyllables of Géngora’s refrain, 
and perhaps intended to limit the discussion to the refrain alone. Several 
examples of rhyme do occur in Darfo’s poem. Two first hemistichs rhyme 
together (mujer, ser) in the first stanza, and there is similar rhyme be- 
tween three first hemistichs in the second stanza, two in the fourth and 
two in the sixth. But nowhere in Lloraba la nifia, written as dodecasylla- 
bles, does rhyme occur between consecutive first hemistichs. The rhyme 
in the refrain is between the first and second hemistichs of the same line. 
Rhyme in this position occurs only three times, sporadically, in the 
eighteen lines of Dario’s poem, and in each case is evidently due to the 
poet’s fondness for alliteration. 
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The first few lines of Leconte de Lisle’s Les Elfes, which Mr. Torres 
emphatically rejects as a possible model, are as follows: 


Couronnés de thym | et de marjolaine, 
Les Elfes joyeux | dansent sur la plaine. 


Du sentier des bois | aux daims familier, 
Sur un noir cheval, | sort un chevalier. 

Son éperon d’or | brille en la nuit brune; 
Et, quand il traverse | un rayon de lune, . . 


The first hemistich of every line of Les Elfes ends in an accented syllable, 
according to a fixed principle of French versification.!* Every line of 
Dario’s Libranos, Seftor, follows the same rule. The complete lines of 
Les Elfes follow another general principle of French versification in em- 
ploying a systematic grouping of masculine and feminine rhymes,” in this 
case alternating pairs of masculine- and feminine-rhymed lines. The 
versos pareados, common in Spanish, have not this characteristic. 

It may further be noted that the relation between the stanzas of 
Ltbranos, Senor involves a special corollary of the principle of rhyme just 
mentioned. French authors, in conformity with the principle of sys- 
tematic grouping of masculine and feminine lines, alternate monorhymed 
tercets in masculine rhyme with those in feminine, as in the following 
passage from Brizeux:*! 


Penser, puis répandre sans bruit 
Les vers qu’ aisément on écrit. 
Sont les trois plaisirs de l’esprit. 


Aimer Dieu, son pays, sa dame. 
Voila les trois plaisirs de l’Ame; 
Plongez-la dans sa triple flamme. 


Le bal au son lointain des cors, 
La table et les tendres accords, 
Tels sont les trois plaisirs du corps. 


Plaisirs du corps, plaisirs de l’Ame, 
Et de l’esprit, tout nous réclame. 
Plongeons-nous dans leur triple flamme. 


The Spanish monorhymed tercet, like the versos pareados above men- 
tioned, lacks this alternation of masculine- and feminine-rhymed groups. 
Dario’s tercets in Ltbranos, Seftor follow the French principle rather than 
the Spanish. It would seem, then, that we find in Dario two types of 


19M. Grammont, Petit traité de versification francaise, p. 18. 
© Grammont, op. cil., pp. 32-33. % La fleur d’or; Les trois plaisirs. 
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monorhymed tercet. One, which may be called the Spanish type, disre- 
gards the principle of alternation of masculine and feminine rhyme. The 
other, or French type, employs it. 

To sum up all of the foregoing discussion, it is evident that Mr. Torres 
has very greatly overstated the claims of Spanish origin as distinguished 
from French. A similar overstatement is found when it is a question, 
not of French influence, but of innovation within the field of Spanish 
metrics. In the course of his discussion of Azul he states: 


The only innovation which we find in this book is the verse of 17 syllables formed 
of a heptasyllable and a decasyllable in anapaestic rhythm (En la tranquila 
noche, mis nostalgias amargas sufria). 


When the verse of Azul is examined with the above statement in mind, 
it becomes evident that Mr. Torres has overlooked several important 
facts. The line of 17 syllables, which he declares to be new, is used in a 
sonnet (Venus). The use of this peculiar line in the composition of a 
sonnet has long been recognized by Spanish and Spanish-American critics 
as one of the metrical achievements of Dario. Max Henriquez Urefia 
alludes to it in the following terms:* 

. | Rubén Darfo presents in his book (Azul) the first sonnets which were made in 


a Castilian in alexandrines, in the French mariner, in dodecasyllables and in lines 
of seventeen syllables. 


tie 
1 

ey 
| 


Wea 


A second innovation in Azul is therefore indicated, as a corollary to Mr. 
Torres’ own admission. 

Another oversight occurs in the case of the sonnets Walt Whitman 
and Salvador Diaz Mirén, also found in Azul. Regarding these the 
Chilean critic says:*4 


The seguidilla dodecasyllable in which are written the sonnets Walt Whitman 
i and Dtaz Mirén is not the invention either of Dario or of Gertrudis Gémez de 
rate Avellaneda, but is on the contrary one of our most ancient meters, either in its 
+4 compound form (7-5) or in its simple form. This form, besides being very fre- 
quent in our popular poetry of the Golden Age, was very much used by Ramén 
de la Cruz, Hartzenbusch, Trueba, and the authors of the género chico in Spain. 


ie s 
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The discussion continues without further reference to the two composi- 
tions in question. The oversight here is even more serious than in the 
case of the poem Venus, for if one fails to note the fact that Walt W hit- 
man and Salvador Dtaz Mirén are sonnets he overlooks everything worth 
mentioning. It is evident from the fact that Mr. Torres mentions Hart- 
eB zenbusch, Ramén de la Cruz and Trueba, and refers to the “‘simple 


2 Op. cit., pp. 138-139. % Rodé y Rubén Dario (1918), p. 96. 
™ Torres, op. cit., p. 138. 
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form” of the seguidilla, that he believes the origin of the seguidilla 
stanza itself to be under discussion. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. No one has ever credited Dario with this invention. Neither has 
he been credited with inventing the seguidilla line (a dodecasyllable di- 
vided 7-5). The only innovation claimed for him in connection with the 
seguidilla dodecasyllable is that of having used it in the composition of 
sonnets.“ Mr. Torres does not take this claim into account at all. It is 
evident, then, that the author, in stating that the 17-syllable line of 
Venus is the only metrical innovation in Azul, has overlooked at least 
two important items. 

The following declaration, early in Mr. Torres’ discussion of Prosas 
profanas,* cannot be passed over without comment: 


Prosas profanas is the work of a perfect Parnassian. ‘De la musique avant toute 
chose’ seems to be the motto of the Nicaraguan poet in writing his marvellous 
verses... . we deny once more that most of his metrical novelties come from 
French. 


On the pen of a critic who, as we have seen at the beginning of this ar- 
ticle, makes an unqualified denial of all French influence on Darfo’s 
metrics, the statement that one of the latter’s books is perfectly in the 
style of a French school of poetry is a strange one. Possibly a reference 
to other qualities of the verse than its metrical peculiarities is intended, 
but the statement occurs in a chapter devoted exclusively to metrics. 

Let us examine the statement further. ““De la musique avant toute 
chose”’ comes from Verlaine’s Art poétique, which was a manifesto, not 
of the Parnassian school, but of the Symbolist. It was the Symbolists, 
not the Parnassians, who associated poetry with music. The Parnassians 
associated poetry with painting and sculpture—the plastic arts in gen- 
eral.?” One is forced to conclude that the Chilean critic is unable to dis- 
tinguish between the two French schools which, presumably, most af- 
fected the work of Dario. One should be better informed on French 
poetry if he presumes to deny its influence. 

But the enumeration of the errors of the paragraph just quoted is even 
yet incomplete. ‘‘We deny once more that most of (Dario’s) metrical 
novelties come from French.’”’ By whom has such a claim ever been made? 
The present author, presumably, has made more extreme claims than 
any other for French influence in Darfo’s metrics. Yet the concluding 
paragraph of his /’Influence francaise reads in part as follows:?* 


To sum up, Dario knew admirably well the Spanish language and literature, 
28 See Max Henrfiquez Urefia’s mention of this fact, note 23 above. 


* Op. cit., p. 139. 27 Gustave Lanson, Hist. de la lit. fr., p. 1131. 
8 Mapes, op. cit., p. 153. 
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and accomplished most of his marvellous work by employing solely the resources of 
his own language, which he manipulated with incomparable personal good taste. 


Certainly one cannot find, in the paragraph just quoted, justification 
for so extreme a statement as that made by Mr. Torres. 

No critic, however convinced he may be of the influence of French 
writers upon Rubén Dario, would deny the latter’s very considerable 
acquaintance with early Spanish ‘models. The present writer, however, 
wishes to make strenuous protest against a statement of Mr. Torres re- 
garding a group of poems in Prosas profanas. It is this: 


. .. in order to settle, once and for all, the question of stanzas, we should stop 
for a moment to examine the Dezires, layes y canciones. In these compositions 
Dario demonstrates his great knowledge of our primitive poetry, especially of 
our cancioneros. 


As is well known, Pedro Henriquez Urefia made a careful study of these 
poems of Darfo, the results of which he published in the Revue Hispan- 
ique, L (1921), with the title: Rubén Darto y el siglo XV. Mr. Henriquez 
Urefia thus states the problem raised by the peculiarities of these 
poems:*° 

It was not strange that the poet . . . should attempt the troubadour forms of the 
fifteenth century: the strange thing was that, in choosing models, he did not 
seek them in the great masters, like Juan de Mena, Santillana, the Manriques, 
but rather in poets of much less importance, like Juan de Duefias, Juan de 
Torres, Pedro de Santafé, Valtierra. And especially: where had Dario found the 
peculiar spelling of those names: Johan, Santa Ffe, Duenyas? Why had he con- 
sidered himself obliged to write espar¢a, dezir, ffin, finida? 


Urefia then describes his search in the Cancionero de Baena and the 
Cancionero de Stuniga, without finding any satisfactory explanation of 
the spelling, verse forms, etc., used by Dario. A complete solution of the 
problem was finally found in the Cancionero inédito del siglo XV, pub- 
lished by Alfonso Pérez Gomez Nieva in Madrid, 1884. Urefia proceeds 
to analyze in detail the verse form of each of the poems found in Darifo’s 
Dezires, layes y canciones, and in each and every case finds in the Can- 
cionero above mentioned an exact model, or one so nearly exact that 
there is no question of its having suggested to Dario the forms he used. 
Even minor peculiarities in Dario’s poems, such as the intercalation of 
Latin lines in one or two places, have their prototypes in the Cancionero. 

The present writer, in addition to checking over, with the Cancionero 
inédito at hand, the conclusions of Urefia, examined the Dario poems 
and the Cancionero with great care to see whether all of the peculiar 


2 Torres, op. cit., p. 143. 30 Henriquez Urefia, op. cit., p. 5. 
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spellings used in the former—Johan, Duenyas, ffin, etc.—were to be 
found in the presumed model. All are there, without exception: not al- 
ways, but generally, in the same poems which furnished the model of 
versification. The conclusions to be drawn from the above facts are very 
important. There is no reason to believe, as does Mr. Torres, that simply 
because Dario wrote the Dezires he must have been exceedingly well 
acquainted with the Spanish poetry of the fifteenth century. In order to 
write these poems Dario would have needed no more information on 
fifteenth-century verse forms, spelling, etc. than that furnished by this 
one volume. To quote again from Urefia:*! 


...in this volume, which probably fell by chance into the hands of Rubén 
Dario, the poet of Prosas profanas found the means of being, momentarily, 
“muy siglo XV.” 


A proceeding in Mr. Torres’ chapter which seems questionable is that 
of presenting as probable models forms whose peculiarities are not iden- 
tical with those of Dario. For example, in discussing the origin of Darfo’s 
monorhymed tercets the following statement is made:* 


. .. the method of rhyming three consecutive lines is found in the religious poetry 
of the Middle Ages, Later, in Juan del Encina is found the same form. 


The examples appended make it appear that tercets very similar to 
Dario’s were frequent at the period mentioned. To the present writer, 
at least, the forms are not identical. The example cited from Juan del 
Encina should be written: 


Apresura tu venida Sacame de esta cadena, 
porque no pierda la vida, que recibo muy gran pena, 
que la fe no est4 perdida, pues tu tardar me condena; 
Carcelero, Carcelero, 

no te tardes, que me muero. no te tardes, que me muero. 


Another type of stanza in Juan del Encina in which “three lines are 
rhymed together’’ is a quatrain of the following form: 


Has tan bien bailado Soy en todo presto 
corrido y luchado mafioso y dispuesto, 
que me has namorado y en ver vuestro gesto 
y de amores muero. mucho m4s me esmero. 


Both of the stanza forms just given are from villancicos, the very defi- 
nition of which (‘‘a popular poetical composition with a refrain”) indi- 
cates that the final line or lines, on a different rhyme from that of the 


| Op. cit., p. 6.—The bearing of the above conclusion on the problem of Darfo’s irregu- 
lar alexandrines will be considered later in this article. ® Torres, op. cit., p. 139. 
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earlier ones, were considered an essential part of the stanza. The stanzas 
containing three rhyming lines quoted from Encina do not, then, seem 
valid as a model for Dario’s tercets. No French critic, certainly, would 
classify the following lines from Banville as a monorhymed tercet, 
though they fulfil the condition laid down by Mr. Torres: 


Ma foi, mon espoir, mes chants fiers et doux, 
Je t’ai tout donné, jusqu’a mon courroux. 
Ce n’est pas assez, dit ton cceur jaloux. 

Il a bien raison! 


Maury’s translation of Dryden’s Alexander’s Feast is not by any means 
all written in monorhymed tercets, as Mr. Torres’ citation of it might 
imply. On the contrary, the stanza cited by him is the only one of that 
type in the entire poem of 141 lines, the versification of which is ex- 
tremely varied. There is at least one occurrence, for example, of no less 
than four consecutive rhyming lines. One feels inclined to protest, there- 
fore, against the apparent assumption that strophe forms literally like 
those of Darfo are frequent in Spanish poetry of any period. None of the 
above-mentioned examples seems a satisfactory model for an entire 
poem in monorhymed tercets. 

The most radical and most important conclusion reached by Mr. Tor- 
res is that concerned with Darfo’s development of the ternary alexan- 
drine. He emphatically rejects the hitherto accepted theory of French 
influence, and points out what he considers conclusive proof of purely 
Spanish origin. In order to judge of the merits of Mr. Torres’ suggestion 
it will be necessary to review briefly the history of the alexandrine in 
French and in Spanish. 

The typical alexandrine of the French classic period had a fixed 
cesura, after the sixth syllable. It had also two minor coupes which 
were mobile, though perhaps their most frequent position was such as to 
divide the line into four equal parts: 


Des rayons | des amours || des parfums | et des voix 


Even during the classic period, there are to be found occasional alexan- 
drines which have not a symmetrical binary form (6+6), but which are 
clearly divided either into two unequal parts: 


Il en use, ma foi, 
Le plus honnétement du monde || avecque moi** 


or into three parts, which may be equal or unequal: 


Toujours aimer | toujours soufrir | toujours mourir* 
Ma foi | j’étais un franc porteur | de comédie** 


33 Moliére, Le Misanthrope, ll. 291-292. * Corneille, Suréna, 1. 268. 
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It is to Hugo that French verse owes chiefly the development of the 
last-mentioned (ternary) type of alexandrine. As regards form, he did not 
go much beyond the classic examples above quoted, as he always retained 
a strong syllable at the position of the old medial cesura.* He did, however, 
make a much more frequent use of the ternary alexandrine than any 
other poet up to his time, and thus called the attention of other writers 
to its possibilities. Further, he not only developed a wide variety of cut- 
tings of the ternary alexandrine, but made pleasing combinations of it 
with the binary form. Later poets progressively diminished the rhythmic 
importance of the sixth syllable, by placing in that position syllables of 
weaker and weaker accentuation: 


Dans chacune | de vos exécrables | minutes*’ 
Ou I’on jouait | sous /a charrette | abandonnee** 
Et tout 4 coup | l’ombre des feuilles | remuées*® 


Finally, a long word was even placed across the middle of the line: 
Ce n’est pas la méchanceté c’est la bonté 


Meanwhile, the integrity of the line itself was gradually invaded by a 
progressive use of enjambement, that is, the division between two lines 
of verse of a group of words closely related in thought, or even of a single 
word. One of the common types of enjambement was that which placed a 
preposition at the end of a line: 
... Tart japonais effraie 
Mes yeux de francais, des l’enfance acquis au 
Beau jeu de la ligne. . .“ 


Division of a word was especially frequent in Verlaine: 


... De ma mine affreuse- 
ment peuple et sans nul galbe exquis.® 


Finally, the evolution of the alexandrine above outlined resulted in ‘‘free 
verse” as developed by Kahn and Laforgue. This consisted, according to 
the statement of Kahn himself, in simply putting down on paper the 
divisions of thought as they are naturally expressed, whatever may be 
the resultant length of line: 

* Racine, Les Plaideurs, 1. 12. 

* This fact is of primary importance in determining the influence of Hugo’s alexandrines 


upon Dario. 7 Leconte de Lisle, Poémes tragiques; Les siécles maudits. 
* Francois Coppée, Olivier, rv. %® Jean Moréas, Cantilénes. 
*° Paul Verlaine, Sagesse, 111. “| Verlaine, Epigrammes, ut. 


® Verlaine, Invectives, vit. 
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Si je meurs 
Moissonné par le vie, 
fauché par la durée. . .“* 


Let us note carefully the technical details of this evolution of the 
French alexandrine. It involved: (a) An original binary line, with a 
medial cesura and, usually, two mobile coupes, thus making a quater- 
nary division the most common one; (b) A binary line with unequal 
hemistichs; (c) A ternary line with strongly stressed sixth syllable. This 
is the type almost exclusively used by Hugo. (d) The weakening of the 
sixth syllable by placing in that position unemphatic words, such as 
prepositions and articles; (e) The placing of a long word across the posi- 
tion of the old cesura; (f) Enjambement involving separation of preposi- 
tion from complement, etc.; (g) Enjambement involving the division of a 
word; (h) ‘‘Free verse,” in the sense defined by Kahn. It would be diffi- 
cult to overemphasize the importance of this evolution of the alexandrine 
in the history of French versification. It was participated in by scores of 
poets; it was discussed at length by most of the metrical theorists of the 
time; it was an essential part of the development of French verse from 
Hugo forward. Mr. Torres not only recognizes, but strongly stresses, the 
significance of this evolution: 


. .. in French, the alexandrine has been one of the favorite meters of all periods, 
and the irregular forms (hemistichs with differing numbers of syllables, ternary 
verse, quaternary verse and varied accentuation) have had opportunity to de- 
velop and have acquired the value of traditional forms. 


No fact regarding the literary career of Darfo is more firmly estab- 
lished than that he was thoroughly familiar with all of the details of 
this development. We shall note later that his first ideas on the subject 
of metrical innovation came to him through the reading of the verse of 
Hugo, whose ternary alexandrines were then being imitated, for the first 
time in Spanish, by Dario’s companion Gavidia. He clearly ascribes to 
French influence his later development of the Spanish alexandrine; so 
clearly, in fact, that it is difficult to see how Mr. Torres can reject his 
testimony 
Our alexandrine having been made flexible, by the application of the contribu- 
tions which Hugo, Banville and then Verlaine and the Symbolists brought to the 


French one, its cultivation was propagated—perhaps too much—in Spain and 
America. 


“ Gustave Kahn, (Premiers Poémes; Chansons, x). Op. cit., p. 136. 
** Autobiografia, Obras Mundo Latino, xv, 70. 
“ Historia de mis libros, ed. cit., p. 206. 
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Mr. Torres concedes Dario’s familiarity with French technique: 


We know that at this time [the date of Prosas profanas] Dario was acquainted 
with the great French poets from Hugo to Verlaine. .. 


The Spanish alexandrine stands in sharp contrast to the French one 
in its almost complete lack of any modern development. Mr. Torres says 
of it #8 


Because this verse was very rarely used after the fourteenth century, the irregu- 
lar forms were forgotten, and there remained only the alexandrine with a cesura 
after the seventh syllable and regularly accented. ... The alexandrine was not 
used in the fifteenth century; in the sixteenth there is only one example in La 
Diana enamorada of Gil Polo; in the seventeenth century we find the sonnet of 
Pedro de Espinosa; in the eighteenth, Candido Maria Trigueros used it in his 
El poeta fildésofo—but without realizing the fact. In the nineteenth century it 
begins to be used with considerable frequency by some Romantic poets such 
as Avellaneda, Bermidez de Castro, Zorrilla, etc. 


As regards the facts above outlined: the characteristics of the French 
ternary, Darfo’s familiarity with it, and the lack of any systematic de- 
velopment in the Spanish alexandrine, Mr. Torres is in agreement with 
those who hold to the theory of French influence. Indeed, as we have 
seen, some of the most important facts above given were contributed by 
him. Furthermore, Mr. Torres agrees with the present writer in recog- 
nizing that all, or substantially all, of the details of technique to be 
found in the French alexandrine, throughout the entire period of its de- 
velopment, are to be found in Dario. He specifically mentions the quater- 
nary form of the alexandrine, the binary form with hemistichs of un- 
equal length, the ternary form with strongly accented sixth syllable, 
the ternary form with weak sixth syllable, the use of a long word across 
the place of the old caesura, and the use of both types of enjambement 
found in French.** In other words he recognizes that in all essential de- 
tails the development of the alexandrine as found in Dario exactly paral- 
lels that found in French. 

In spite of all this, Mr. Torres refuses to accept the theory of French 
influence on Dario. Why? Because he asserts that there exists, scattered 
through centuries of earlier Spanish poetry, isolated examples of each 
of the details of technique which we have observed in Dario and in his 
presumed French models. Actually, some of the examples cited are quite 
debatable. Some of these are found in the Poema del Cid, some in Lépez 
de Ayala, some in Juan Ruiz, some in Calderén, some in Fray Luis de 
Leén, and so on. It is not asserted that there is any connection between 


* Torres, op. cit., p. 139. Torres, op. cit., p. 136 and note, pp. 136-137 
** Torres, op. cit., pp. 149-156. 
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these examples drawn from Spanish poetry; they are simply isolated 
phenomena. Upon this evidence Mr. Torres bases his belief that Dario 
in his development of alexandrine, drew from purely Spanish sources. 

This hypothesis seems to the present writer impossible of acceptation 
for several reasons, the most important of which may be stated as fol- 
lows: It is impossible for two identical literary developments, if they are 
at all complicated, to be independent. 

According to Mr. Torres’ view, Dario, though fully in touch with the 
evolution of the alexandrine as it was progressing in France, deliberately 
turned his back upon it, and developed the Spanish alexandrine in his 
own way. If the Chilean critic had demonstrated that Dario developed 
a Spanish ternary alexandrine conspicuously different in its technical 
peculiarities from the French, his position would have been unassailable. 
Since, however, it is not different, but practically identical, the supposi- 
tion is incredible. 

There is nothing absolutely new in art. The raw material of any given 
artistic development is certain to be found in fragmentary form in earlier 
works. The achievement of the innovator, therefore, consists in recom- 
bining and adapting earlier material in such a way as to form a product 
different from any before achieved. In the present case the work of in- 
novation was certainly carried on by the French poets from Hugo to 
Kahn, in so far as they antedate Dario. The work of the latter was simply 
that of the adapter to Spanish of techniques already worked out in 
French. This is far from being a negligible réle, for adaptation of this 
sort requires artistic skill of the very highest order. 

As regards the sources of the Symbolists, it seems highly probable 
that many of them were Spanish. Mr. Torres suggests this, as do Pro- 
fessor Coester and Professor Warshaw in recent articles. This fact does 
not affect Darfo’s debt to French. 

The examination of other well-known facts strengthens our skepticism 
regarding Mr. Torres’ theory of Spanish origin. He bases his entire argu- 
ment for early Spanish origin on the fact that Dario, when a boy of 
thirteen, read, almost from cover to cover, the great Rivadeneyra collec- 
tion of Autores Espanoles. We have his own testimony that he read them. 
But did he observe and remember the bewildering varieties of form which 
he found there, which might have had some meaning to him in his mature 
years, but for the observation of which, as yet, he had had no training? 
Evidence is lacking that he did. On the contrary, as has been indicated 
above, he wrote his Dezires, layes y canciones, poems of intentionally 
archaic form, with materials drawn exclusively from one obscure can- 
cionero. 

Neither does Mr. Torres’ contention stand the test of a chronological 
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examination of Dario’s alexandrines. He admittedly began his researches 
in this direction when a youth of fourteen, while living in El] Salvador. 
His own account of the episode is as follows:*° 


It was with Gavidia, the first time that I was in El Salvador, that I penetrated 
in fervent initiation into the forest of harmony of Victor Hugo; and from the 
mutual reading of the alexandrines of the great Frenchman, which Gavidia, cer- 
tainly for the first time, attempted in Castilian in the French manner, arose in 
me the idea of metrical innovation, which I was to amplify and bring to realiza- 
tion later. 


Mr. Torres recognizes this circumstance, saying, ““Together they (Ga- 
vidia and Darfo) read, translate, and imitate Victor Hugo.’ The testi- 
mony of Dario himself, then, is that he very early read the ternary alex- 
andrines of Hugo, and observed Gavidia’s imitation of them. In case any 
of his own early lines of this sort are imitated from the same source, they 
should have fourteen syllables, corresponding to the twelve of Hugo’s 
standard French line, and should have a clearly accented sixth syllable. 
Let us examine with this in mind a number of Dario’s earliest known lines 
of this type taken from Victor Hugo y la tumba, written presumably in 
1885, the year of Hugo’s death. Dario was at this time eighteen years 
of age. 

La tumba | inexorable siempre | ruda y severa 

llegando | los pefiones agrios | a salpicar 

EI heredé | la ronca lira | del viejo Homero 

jFulgores! | Los extrafios soplos | de lo invisible 

Levantaron | a fodas las olas | de la mar 

jSilencio! | La siniestra Tumba | habla a los volcanes 


It is evident that all of the lines here given, which include those sub- 
mitted by Mr. Torres, conform to the Hugo type above defined. A care- 
ful examination of all of the ternary alexandrines found in this early 
poem, some fifteen in number, fails to reveal a single exception to this 
rule. 

Let us now observe the Spanish lines which Mr. Torres proposes as 
the true model: 


Ligera cosa | es Ja muerte | de pasar. 

Dise el prelado | mon querria | uno baldé6n.* 
Como si fuesse | de pequenyo | hi criado.* 

Que me membrastes | a mi hermano | el bellido.** 
Esi la carga | es mas que el fruto | que tenemos. 


© A utobiografia, ed. cit., p. 70. 5! Torres, op. cit., p. 8. 

52 Poema de Ferndn Gonzdlez, B.A.E., vu, 438 a. 

 Lépez de Ayala, Rimado, B.A.E., tvt, 509 a. A polonio, B.A.E., Lv, 145 d. 
* Poema de José, B.A.E., tv, 236c. ™ Rimado, B.A.E., Lvm, 1499 a. 
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In each of the above lines, with the very dubious exception of the last, 
the sixth syllable is conspicuously weak. Furthermore, all are of irregu- 
lar length, lacking from one to three syllables of the normal fourteen. 
Had such lines as these been Dario’s model for his early alexandrines, he 
should have begun at once by weakening the sixth syllable, a procedure 
which he actually does adopt years later, after that technique had been 
developed in French. This peculiarity must have been evident to him 
in his Spanish models if Mr. Torres’ theory is correct. These, further- 
more, should have been particularly clear in his mind at that time, as the 
reading at Managua was done some four years previously. 

A similar observation applies to the matter of length. Had peculiarities 
of this type come from Spanish models they should have appeared here. 
As a matter of fact it is not until considerably later, after his acquaint- 
ance with French symbolist technique, that Dario deviates from the nor- 
mal fourteen syllables. 

If, then, Dario’s models had been Spanish, the order of development 
of his alexandrine would have been reversed. Or rather, in that case he 
would probably never have written lines of the type found in Vfctor 
Hugo y la tumba.*" 

It would seem obvious that another objection, and perhaps the most 
serious of all, to Mr. Torres’ theory of Spanish origin is that Dario him- 
self repeatedly asserts that his sources were French. Surely an author’s 
own testimony cannot be ignored. 

To summarize our observations on Mr. Torres’ chapter, he presents a 
claim for Spanish influence which is at least as exaggerated as any which 
has been made for French. No critic who has made even the most cursory 
examination of Dario’s metrical technique would assert that his sources 
are exclusively French. In fact, in this particular field of his activity, 
the predominating influence is certainly Spanish. There are, however, a 
number of very important technical details which just as obviously come 
from theFrench. Hehimself maintains this fact,and it is amply supported 
by examination of the poems themselves. 

E. K. MAPEs 

University of Iowa 

* Parenthetically, it is strange that Mr. Torres can find no difference between the 
above ternary alexandrines of Darfo, and other similar ones of a later date, and the lines 
he quotes from early Spanish authors. Certainly the differences in both accentuation and 
length are most striking. 
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XVIII 


“ERLEBTE REDE” UND “INNERER MONOLOG” IN DEN 
ERZAHLENDEN SCHRIFTEN ARTHUR SCHNITZLERS 


UR Wiedergabe von Worten, Gedanken und Gefiihlen seiner Per- 

sonen bedient sich der moderne Erzihler der direkten Rede (D), 
der indirekten Rede (I), der erlebten Rede (E) oder des Monologs (M). 
Wiahrend Form und Bedeutung von D und I allgemein bekannt sind, 
haben die beiden letzten Arten der Rededarstellung, E und M, erst in 
jiingerer Zeit die Aufmerksamkeit der Grammatiker und Stilisten auf 
sich gezogen. 

Die sogenannte “erlebte’”’ Rede! nimmt der Form nach eine Mittel- 
stellung zwischen I und D ein. Wie I bewahrt sie die Berichtform der 
Pronomina, die Wortstellung ist die der konjunktionslosen I, das Tempus 
ist das Tempus des Berichts (B), also meist der Indikativ der Vergang- 
enheit. Bei Hinwendung auf Zukiinftiges tritt das Imperfektum des 
Futurums, sog. Konditionalis ein. Die Sprechmelodie scheint die von B 
zu sein.? Wie D gebraucht E Beteuerungsformeln, Ausrufe, subjektive 
Einsprengsel und direkte Fragen. 

Ein Satz aus Schnitzler mége als Beispiel dienen: 


(Ein Liebhaber wartet auf seine Geliebte:] Er entfernte sich wieder vom Fen- 
ster; sie durfte ja nicht mehr kommen; die Zeit war ja iiberschritten. (‘‘Ein 
Abschied,” Erzdhlende Schriften 1, 133.)8 


1 Dieser durch Etienne Lorcks Schrift Die “erlebte Rede” (Heidelberg, 1921), gebrauch- 
lich gewordene Ausdruck diirfte kaum durch einen andern, besseren ersetzbar sein, obwohl 
es sich bei diesem Stilmittel meist nicht um eigentliche Rede handelt. Vor Lorck hatte 
Eugen Lerch in seinem Artikel “Die stilistische Bedeutung des Imperfektums der Rede,” 
GRM, v1 (1914), gesagt, durch E wiirde Beschreibung zum Erlebnis. 1924 tibernahm Oskar 
Walzel in seinem Aufsatz “Von ‘erlebter’ Rede,” Zs. fiir Biicherfreunde, H. 112 (spiter 
aufgenommen in Das Wortkunstwerk (Leipzig, 1926], S. 207-230), den Ausdruck von 
Lorck. Weitere Literatur: Marguerite Lips, Le Style indirect libre (Paris, 1926)—mit 
Literatur; Werner Giinther, ‘Probleme der Rededarstellung,” Die Neueren Sprachen, 
Beiheft 13 (Marburg, 1928)—mit Literatur. Einzeldarstellungen u.a.: Marguerite Lips, 
“Le Style indirect libre chez Flaubert,” Journal de Psychologie normale et pathologique, 
xvi (1920); Otto Funke, “Zur ‘erlebten Rede’ bei Galsworthy,” Engl. Stud., txtv (1929). 

2 Vgl. Fritz Karpfs Besprechung von Giinthers Schrift im Beiblatt cur Anglia, H. 5. 
(Mai 1931). 

§ Arthur Schnitzler, Gesammelte Werke: Erzihlende Schriften, sechs Bande. Dazu “Spiel 
im Morgengrauen,” in dem Sammelband Traum und Schicksal. Ferner Flucht in die Fin- 
sternis (1931), und “Der letzte Brief eines Literaten,’”’ Neue Rundschau (Januar 1932). 
Die in Zeitschriften verstreuten friihen Novellen und einige aus dem Nachlaf sind jetzt 
zuginglich in dem Bindchen Die kleine Komédie (1932), mit einem Nachwort von Otto P. 
Schinnerer. Saimtlich S. Fischer Verlag, Berlin. 
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Der Teil des Satzes bis zum ersten Semikolon ist B. Das Folgende kénnte 
der Form nach ebenfalls B sein, aber sinngema& lassen sich diese Satz- 
teile, auch ohne das eingefiigte ‘ja,’ nicht als B auffassen. Es sind viel- 
mehr die Uberlegungen des Wartenden, ohne da& die Gedanken als 
solche besonders gekennzeichnet waren. Der Erzihler lat seine Gestalt 
sich selber darstellen, er versteckt sich gewissermafen hinter ihr oder 
identifiziert sich mit ihr. Der Leser andrerseits gibt die Au®ensicht als 
Zuschauer auf und nimmt eine “‘Innensicht,” eine “‘introspektive In- 
nenschau””* vor, die ihn zugleich Schauspieler werden und an dem Er- 
leben der handelnden Figur unmittelbar teilhaben la8t. Das unbewuLte 
Hiniibergleiten in die seelische Sphire verleiht dem Stilmittel etwas 
eigenartig Schillerndes, Unbestimmtes. Die Tatigkeit des Sprechens und 
Denkens, das Tun ist unwesentlich; Sprechen, Fiihlen und Denken als 
Erscheinung, ihre unwillkiirlichen Formen sind wichtig. So dient E in 
der Hauptsache dazu, die versteckte oder absichtlich verhiillte Ge- 
danken- und Empfindungswelt zu erschliefen. 

Es ist nicht verwunderlich, da& die Eindruckskunst' sich dieses Stil- 
mittels bemichtigte, das mit seiner Unklarheit und Unsicherheit und 
seiner Charakterisierung der Passivitit der Grundhaltung des Impres- 
sionismus entsprach. Der impressionistische psychologische Roman und 
die Novelle griffen E auf, denn in ihr konnten der innere Seelenkampf, 
das Delirium vor dem Tode, das Dramatische des Innenlebens anschau- 
lich und unmittelbar dargestellt werden. Schon vor der Zeit der Ein- 
druckskunst jedoch ist E in der Literatur nachweisbar, aber erst nach 
und nach mehrte sich bis in die Zeit des Impressionismus hinein die An- 
wendung von E.® Der erste, der E bewuSt als Stilmittel verwandte, war 
der Franzose Gustave Flaubert, der Vorkimpfer der Kunst der imper- 
sonnalité.”? Daf der Einflu& der franzésischen Vorbilder des Naturalis- 
mus auf die deutsche Literatur sich auch auf den Gebrauch von E er- 
streckt, ist kaum anzunehmen. Vielmehr scheint die Verbreitung von E 
im heutigen Roman aller Kultursprachen eng verkniipft zu sein mit 
dem Vordringen der modernen Psychologie und der Psychoanalyse und 
der Einfiihlung in das Seelenleben. 

Wihrend man lange Zeit annahm, da® der Gebrauch von E sich auf 
das literarische Gebiet beschrinke, ist man heute mehr und mehr zu der 
Auffassung gekommen, da& ihr Ursprung im volkstiimlichen Sprachge- 


‘ Vgl. Funke, a.a.0., S. 458. 
5 Vgl. Luise Thon, Die Sprache des deutschen Impressionismus (Miinchen, 1928). 
* Elis Herdin, Stud. siber Bericht und indirekte Rede im mod. Deutsch (Uppsala, 1905). 
™ Neben der oben genannten Schrift von M. Lips: Albert Thibaudet, Gustave Flaubert 
(Paris, 1922), S. 276 ff. 
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brauch zu suchen ist.* Wie in der literarischen Form der Schriftsteller 
zuriicktritt und durch die Worte oder Gedanken seiner Charaktere in E 
zu uns als den Dritten spricht, so treten hiufig im Leben Gelegenheiten 
ein, wo wir gehérte Worte in der Form des Berichts einer dritten Per- 
son gegeniiber anfiihren. Bei Schnitzler selbst finden wir Belege fiir 
diesen volkstiimlichen Gebrauch von E: 


[Ein Dienstmann macht eine Bestellung:] “Der gnadige Herr la6t sich schén 
empfehlen,”’ antwortete der Mann, “und der gnadigen Frau geht es noch nicht 
besser, sie wird erst in ein paar Tagen aufstehen kénnen.” (“Ein Abschied,” 
E.S. 1, 135-136.) 


Der Sprecher trigt hier unter Vermeidung eines Verbums des Sagens die 
Worte so vor, wie er sie gehért hat, um der Meldung den Charakter des 
Tatsichlichen® zu geben. Oft kann mit einer solchen wortgetreuen 
Wiedergabe ein ironisches Element verbunden sein.’ In der Erzihlung 
gleicht sich dann das Prisens dieser Art des Sprachgebrauchs der ge- 
wohnlichen Zeitform, der Vergangenheit an. Aber Eugen Lerch weist 
schon darauf hin, da selbst das Priteritum in der Umgangssprache vor- 
kommt, besonders in Verbindung mit Modalverben, und ist geneigt, die 
volkstiimliche E als uralt, wenigstens als ebenso alt wie I anzusehen. 

Der Monolog (M) der Erzihlung, den man auch den inneren oder 
epischen Monolog"™ nennen kann, hat die Form der direkten Rede (D), 


§ Thibaudet, a.a.0., S. 280 ff. Auch: Eugen Lerch, “ Ursprung und Bedeutung der sog. 
‘Erlebten Rede’ (‘Rede als Tatsache’).” GRM, xv1 (1928). Darin stimmt Lerch der 
Ansicht Behaghels bei, da die indirekte Rede mit ihrer Personenverschiebung das Be- 
stehen der E voraussetze. Vgl. Otto Behaghel, Der Gebrauch der Zeitformen im konjunktiv- 
ischen Nebensatz des Deutschen (Paderborn, 1899), S. 172; derselbe, Deutsche Syntax, Bd. 
ui (Heidelberg, 1928), S. 694 ff. 

* Vgl. Elise Richter in ihrer Besprechung von M. Lips’ Buch Le Style indirect libre, im 
Archio fiir das Studium der Neueren Sprachen und Literaturen, cium (1928), 149-151. 

10 Vgi. Eugen Lerch, a.a.0., S. 161. Schnitzler gibt uns ein humorvolles Beispiel fiir die 

doppelte Rolle der volkstiimlichen E: 
Der Leutnant Willi Kasda hat seinem Hauptmann durch seinen Burschen bestellen 
lassen, da& er zum Augenarzt gehen miisse und keinen Dienst tun kénne:] Und immer noch 
grinsend erzihlte der Bursche: “Zum Augenarzt muf der Herr Leutnant, hat der Haupt- 
mann g’sagt, hat sich wahrscheinlich in ein Madel verschaut, der Herr Leutnant.” — 
Und da Willi dazu nicht lichelte, fiigte der Bursche etwas erschrocken hinzu: “Hat der 
Herr Hauptmann gesagt, melde gehorsamst.” —“‘ Abtreten,” sagte Willi. (“Spiel im Mor- 
gengrauen,” Traum und Schicksal, S. 173.) 

11 Neben den zahlreichen Kommentaren zu James Joyces Ulysses, die sich mit der “‘stream 
of consciousness”—Methode befassen, geben nur zwei Schriften einen, wenn auch sehr 
liickenhaften und wenig wissenschaftlich gehaltenen Uberblick tiber diese Darstellungs- 
form: Valéry Larbaud, in seinem Vorwort zu dem 1887 zum ersten Male erschienenen 
Buch von Edouard Dujardin Les lauriers sont coupés (Paris, 1924); ferner: Edouard Du- 
jardin, Le Monologue intérieur (Paris, 1931). Pierre Loving, ‘‘Schnitzler and Interior 
Monologue,” Books Abroad (Januar 1932), S. 18-19, bleibt zu allgemein. 
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Mit E hat er gemeinsam, da er uns das Innenleben des Helden er- 
schlieSt. M darf nicht allein in solchen Novellen gesucht werden, die wie 
Schnitzlers ‘“‘Leutnant Gustl” und “Fraulein Else” die Gedanken- 
vorgainge einer Person zusammenhingend wiedergeben, sondern in der 
modernen Literatur finden sich Sitze in D zwischen solchen in E oder 
I, die ohne Angabe eines ‘dachte er’ sich als bloSe Gedanken erweisen. 
Oft aber ist ein solches formelhaftes Einfiihrungs- oder Einschubverbum 
hinzugefiigt, ohne daf Anfiihrungszeichen gesetzt werden. Dabei gehen 
D und E oft ineinander iiber. Funke” hat diese ‘monologartigen Ein- 
sprengsel’ “‘fingierte direkte Rede” genannt. Da sie, ungeachtet ihrer 
stilistischen Bedeutung, von der spiiter die Rede sein soll, sich formell 
den zusammenhingenden Monolognovellen anpassen, sollte man auch 
diesen Ablegern von D die Bezeichnung M zukommen lassen. Auf jeden 
Fall mu& zwischen M und E streng geschieden werden. 

Die Bedeutung der E als eines stilistischen Kunstmittels liegt in den 
Nuancierungsméglichkeiten, die diese Form der Wiedergabe von Reden 
und Gedanken bietet. Es ist besonders die Verbindung von E mit D und 
I und M, die dem Schriftsteller die Méglichkeiten an die Hand gibt, den 
Reden und Gedanken seiner Personen eine ganz bestimmte Schattierung 
und Farbung zu verleihen. Man kann wohl nicht sagen, daf E sich auf 
Kosten anderer Rededarstellungen, die in Mifgunst geraten wiren, ver- 
breitet hatte und sich jetzt allgemeiner Beliebtheit erfreue.* Vielmehr 
hat die verfeinerte Psychologie im heutigen Roman und der Novelle sich 
eifrig dieses neuen Farbtons angenommen, um das bisherige Bild zu 
bereichern. Gerade von einem Seelenmaler wie Schnitzler kénnen wir 


2 Funke, a.a.0., S. 453. 

8 Eine solche Unterscheidung trifit Leo Spitzer, Stilstudien (Miinchen, 1928), S. 497, 
wenn er die E bei Marcel Proust und Albrecht Schaeffer vergleicht. Edith Aulhorn nennt 
in ihrem Artikel “Zur Gestaltung seelischer Vorginge in neuerer Erzihlung” in: Vom 
Geiste neuer Literaturforschung, Festschrift fiir Oskar Walzel (Wildpark-Potsdam, 1924) 
fiinf Formen der Ausdrucksméglichkeiten: Gebirde, Vergleich, Monologtechnik, erlebte 
Rede und Vision und sagt von den M-artigen Einschtiben ohne Anfiihrungszeichen, da& 
sie sich schon der erlebten Rede niherten (S. 73). Eine solche Unterscheidung setzt auch 
die Namengebung von Curt Blass voraus, der fiir ‘Erlebte Rede’ die Bezeichnung ‘ Mit- 
telbare Dacht’ eingesetzt wissen will, wobei er‘ Unmittelbare Dacht’ die Darstellungsform 
einer monologischen Erzihlung vom Charakter Die Sanfte von Dostojewski nennen michte 
(Die Literatur, 27, Juni 1925). Nicht deutlich trennt Walzel, der einmal in dem stummen 
Selbstgespriich eine Vorstufe zur Form der E zu sehen scheint (a.a.0., Das Wortkunstwerk, 
S. 224), dann aber wieder sagt, daf E durch den stillen Monolog noch tiberholt (ebenda, 
S. 228). Giinther rechnet gar (a.a.0., S. 122), “Fraulein Else” einfach der E zu und ver- 
meidet auch sonst eine klare Unterscheidung (ebenda, S. 137, wo James Joyces Monolog- 
technik unter die Rubrik der E gerit). 

4 So behauptet z.B. Leo Spitzer, daf E den unbeliebt gewordenen Konjunktiv der I 
zusammen mit D verdringe, Stilstudien, S. 94. Ebenso Eugen Lerch, GRM, v1, 473. 
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erwarten, da er die in E und M gegebenen stilistischen Wirkungen der 
Abténung fiir seine Darstellung innerer Vorgiinge benutzt. 

E als Redewiedergabe muf also besondere Differenzierungen gegen- 
iiber D und I vermitteln, wenn sich der Schriftsteller ihrer bedient. Eine 
erste Handhabe ist die Abwechslung: lange Reden in D werden von E 
abgelist, um nicht monoton zu wirken. So ist zum Beispiel die Debatte 
iiber das Judentum in ‘Der Weg ins Freie’’® bald in direkter, bald in in- 
direkter und erlebter Rede gehalten. 

Wihrend in manchen Fallen allein aus den Fragesiitzen und der Ge- 
genfrage hervorgeht, daf es sich um eine gesprochene Rede handelt, ist 
mitunter ein Einschub nétig, um die Funktion von E klarer hervor- 
zukehren: 


Er, beide Hinde in den Saccotaschen, stand an die Kommode gelehnt und 
begann von dem gestrigen Abend zu erzihlen, den er mit Guido und der Violin- 
spielerin verbracht hatte. Seit einigen Wochen nahm die junge Dame, auf des 
Grafen Wunsch, bei dem Beichtvater einer Erzherzogin katholischen Religions- 
unterricht; sie ihrerseits hielt Guido an, Nietzsche und Ibsen zu lesen. Doch war 
als Resultat dieses Studiums, nach Georgs Bericht, bisher nichts anderes zu 
verzeichnen, als daf} der junge Graf seine Geliebte nach jener wunderlichen 
Gestalt aus ‘Klein Eyolf’ scherzhafterweise Rattenmamsell zu nennen pflegte. 

Anna wufte iiber den gestrigen Abend wenig Heiteres mitzuteilen. Sie hatten 
Besuch gehabt. ‘‘Zuerst,” erzaihlte Anna, “die zwei Cousinen von Mama, dann 
ein Bureaukollege von Papa zum Tarockspielen. Auch Josef hat sich der Hius- 
lichkeit ergeben, ist auf dem Diwan gelegen von drei bis fiinf, dann ist sein 
neuester Spezi gekommen, Herr Jalaudeck, der mir erheblich den Hof gemacht 
hat.” (“Der Weg ins Freie,”’ E.S. 11, 143-144.) 


Die Einfiigung ‘“‘nach Georgs Bericht” lift den Teil besser als Rede 
Georgs in E hervortreten. In Annas Antwort hat der Satz in E ‘‘Sie hat- 
ten Besuch gehabt” summierenden Charakter und stellt gleichzeitig eine 
Tatsache fest." Wie in Georgs Worten eine gewisse Ironie mitschwingt, 
so bestatigt der E-Satz Annas das ‘wenig Heitere’ des Berichtsatzes. Die 
direkte Rede gibt dann erst die Einzelheiten, wer zu Besuch war und 
warum er wenig angenehm gewesen. Auf ein Zusammenraffen folgt hier 
ein Auseinanderfalten. Der stilistische Wert ist also wieder der einer 
Variation. 

Wortékonomie spielt bei der Verwendung von E als Redewiedergabe 
eine Rolle. Schon der Bericht Georgs scheint mehr zu umschliefen, als 
er eigentlich sagt. E resumiert gern wie I, aber begleitet von einer ge- 


18“ Ter Weg ins Freie,” E.S. m1, 127-129. Ebenda S. 90-91 vermittelt die Fortfiihrung 
des Tempus des Berichtes in der Rede eine Note des Tatsichlichen und Selbstverstind- 
lichen, das keinen Widerspruch zulaft; charakterisierend fiir den Sprecher. 

4 Ebenso: “ Der Weg ins Freie,” E.S. m1, 89, 307. 
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wissen Gefiihlsnote. So héren wir aus Georgs Munde"’ den neuen Opern- 
stoff in E, wobei sich etwas Mirchenhaftes und ‘Fliichtiges’ dem Leser 
mitteilt. An anderer Stelle héren wir den SchluB: 


Heinrich war eben daran, den Schlu& seines Dramas zu erzihlen, der ihm ges- 
tern eingefallen war. Agidius war auf der Insel gelandet, gefaft nach der Todes- 
fahrt von sieben Tagen sein vorverkiindetes Schicksal zu erleiden. Der Fiirst 
schenkt ihm das Leben, Agidius nimmt es nicht an und stiirzt sich ins Meer 
hinab. 

Georg war nicht befriedigt. ““‘Warum muf Agidius sterben?” Er glaubte nicht 
daran. (“‘Der Weg ins Freie,” E.S. m1, 452.) 


Eigentiimlich ist hier der Ubergang ins Prisens, der einzige Fall, der sich 
fiir E als Rede findet. Schnitzler scheint hier unbemerkt in die direkte 
Rede iibergegangen zu sein, oder es soll die Lebhaftigkeit der Schil- 
derung angegeben werden. In E bei Darstellung von Gedanken ist, wie 
wir noch sehen werden, dieser Wechsel hiufig. 

Eine andere Art der Wortiékonomie, die die E gestattet, ist die, in den 
Antworten die Frage nachtriglich zu formulieren und den Leser ahnen 
zu lassen: 


Kasimir erschien ohne Schirm, im romantischen Faltenwurf eines Radmantels’ 
Er hatte Billetts fiir die Nachmittagsvorstellung des Karltheaters in der Tasche. 
Oh, sie kosteten nichts, er war gut bekannt mit dem Direktor, auch mit einigen 
Mitgliedern. Man traf zuweilen in Restaurants, auf Atelierfesten zusammen. 
Nun, Fest, das muSte man nicht so wértlich nehmen. Aber die Wahrheit zu 
sagen, es ging manchmal recht fidel dabei zu, wenn auch lange nicht so fidel wie 
in Paris bei ahnlichen Gelegenheiten, zum mindesten nicht so ungeniert. Dort 
gab es einen Kiinstlerball, bei dem die Modelle véllig unbekleidet tanzten, manche, 
was vielleicht noch schlimmer war, nur in durchsichtige, rote, blaue, griine 
Schleier gehiillt—So unterhielt er sie auf dem kurzen Weg zum Theater. (“The- 
rese,”’ E.S. v, 90.) 


Der zweite Satz kénnte schon E sein. Das ‘Oh’ des folgenden setzt ent- 
weder eine Frage von Therese nach dem Preise oder wenigstens eine Ge- 
birde oder einen Gesichtsausdruck voraus. Etwas Ahnliches kénnte man 
als Kompliment zu dem ‘Nun, Fest’ vermuten, falls man nicht, nach dem 
Schlufsatz zu urteilen, eine Art Monolog Kasimirs zur Unterhaltung 
Theresens annehmen mu&. Ganz klar scheint folgende Stelle: 


Sie konnte das nachste Wiedersehen kaum erwarten. Zweimal schrieb sie ihm 
in dieser Zeit, kurze, zirtliche Briefe, und erhielt keine Antwort. Eine unbe- 
stimmte Angst durchbebte sie, die aber geradezu in Seligkeit dahinschmolz, als 
er ihr am Samstagabend am gewohnlichen Treffort an der Stadtparkecke heiter, 
strahlend und jung entgegenkam. Warum er ihr nicht geantwortet habe. — 


7 “Der Weg ins Freie,” S. 150. 
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Geantwortet? Wieso? Er hatte keinen Brief bekommen. Wohin hatte sie ihm 
denn geschrieben? Ins Atelier? Aber hatte sie denn vergessen, daf er iibersiedelt 
war? — Ubersiedelt — ? — Aber ganz bestimmt hatte er ihr’s neulich gesagt. 
Der Freund war abgereist, nach Miinchen, man mufte das Atelier aufgeben; 
und so hatte er vorliufig ein kleines Zimmer bezogen, als Ubergang gewisser- 
mafen und dafiir jedenfalls gut genug. 

Sie hatten nicht weiter zu gehen. (“‘Therese,” E.S. v, 100.) 


Die Konversation wird hier durch die indirekte Frage ohne ein ‘sie 
fragte’ eingeleitet. Die Antworten erfolgen in E. Nach dem ‘Wieso?’ 
kénnte man schon geneigt sein, eine Antwort Theresens zu interpolieren 
(etwa: sie hatte ihm doch einen Brief geschrieben). Die Frage ‘Ins Ate- 
lier?’ setzt eine Antwort zu dem vorhergehenden ‘Wohin hatte sie ihm 
denn geschrieben?’ voraus. Nur einmal héren wir die Antwort Theresens 
in ‘Ubersiedelt?’ mit unbewu£t erstauntem Tonfall, im Gegensatz zu 
dem geheuchelten ‘Ins Atelier?’ Kasimirs. Mit ganz wenigen Strichen 
hat hier Schnitzler eine lebhafte Unterhaltung hingesetzt. In beiden 
Fallen wirkt das Ausgelassene wie das Gesagte charakterisierend: 
Therese kann gar nicht zu Worte kommen und lift sich von den Liigen- 
geweben einspinnen. 

Das Zusammenballen der Rede und Gegenrede in E, mit Auslassung 
aller Hilfen eines ‘sagte sie’ oder ‘fragte sie’ kann dramatische Formen 
annehmen: 


Frau Nebling stand plétzlich in der offenen Tiir mit erschrockenen Augen. 
Nun ja, bis ins Stiegenhaus hatte sie Therese schreien gehért. Wie, sie hatte 
geschrien? Oh, es war nichts. Es konnte ja auch noch nichts sein. Friihestens in 
zehn Tagen. Sie war nur aus einem bésen Traum aufgefahren. Frau Nebling 
entfernte sich wieder. (‘‘Therese,”’ E.S. v, 139-140.) 


Eine Frage Theresens ‘Was ist denn los?’ wird hier vorausgesetzt, viel- 
leicht auch noch an andrer Stelle eine besorgte Erkundigung der Frau 
Nebling. Die dargestellten Saitze geniigen aber, um uns den ganzen In- 
halt und auch den Stimmungsgehalt der Unterhaltung ahnen zu lassen. 
Das ist echte impressionistische Kunst. 

Impressionistisch ist auch voll durchgefiihrte Frage und Antwort: 


Wiahrend ihm diese Gedanken durch den Kopf gingen, hatte Marianne von 
dem Verstorbenen zu reden begonnen, — mit einer gewissen Eindringlichkeit, 
als ware er durch die einfache Tatsache seines Todes plitzlich ein merkwiir- 
digerer Mensch geworden. Also wirklich erst vierundfiinfzig Jahre war er alt 
gewesen? Freilich, die vielen So.gen und Enttiuschungen, die Gattin immer 
leidend, — und der Sohn hatte ihm so viel Kummer bereitet! Wie, sie besa& 
einen Bruder? Gewif. Sie hatte es dem Doktor doch schon einmal erzahlt. Der 
Bruder lebte jetzt irgendwo im Auslande, da drin in Mariannens Kabinett hing 
ein Bild, das er im Alter von fiinfzehn Jahren gemalt hatte. Es stellte einen 
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Offizier dar, der einen Hiigel hinuntersprengt. Der Vater hatte immer getan, 
als sihe er das Bild tiberhaupt nicht. Aber es war ein gutes Bild. Der Bruder 
hatte es schon weiter bringen kénnen unter giinstigen Umstianden. (“Traum- 
novelle,” E.S. v1, 192.) 


Wieder gleiten wir ohne Ubergang von B in E, wobei E an irgendeinen 
Punkt der in B geschilderten Situation anschliesst. Auch Frage und Ant- 
wort sind irgendwie verschmolzen und heben sich kaum voneinander ab. 
Die letzten Sitze sind Worte Mariannens, kénnten aber duferlich auch 
B sein. Dieser Absatz ist eingefaSt von Gedankenmonologen des Arztes, 
der ganze Stimmungsgehalt dieser Szene im Trauerhause ist ihm zuge- 
spielt: die Eindringlichkeit der Stimme, die Belanglosigkeit des Gegen- 
standes, die Zusammenhanglosigkeit der Worte. Von diesem Blickpunkt 
aus kénnen es nur Mariannes Worte sein, auch wenn der Name selbst in 
ihren Reden vorkommt. So fiigt sich diese Szene kunstvoll in die Ge- 
samtstimmung der Novelle ein.'* 

Auch gewisse lyrische Tone kénnen bei E mitschwingen: 

“Wie geht’s, mein Schatz?” fragte er, indem er seinen Arm um ihren Nacken 
legte. 

os ging ihr sehr gut, wie gewéhnlich, und heute war ein besonders schéner Tag 
gewesen. Seit dem Morgen schon war sie sich ganz selbst iiberlassen, denn Frau 


- Galowski hatte wieder einmal in die Stadt fahren miissen, um nach den Ihren 


zu sehen. Es war wirklich nicht iibel, manchmal so vidllig allein zu bleiben. Da 
konnte man sich ungestért in seine Triume versenken. Es waren freilich immer 
dieselben, aber sie waren so hold, da% man ihrer nicht miide wurde. Von ihrem 
Kinde hatte sie sich triumen lassen. Wie sehr liebte sie es schon heute, noch ehe 
es geboren war. Nie hitte sie das fiir méglich gehalten. Ob Georg es denn auch 
verstiinde? ... und da er versonnen nickte, schiittelte sie den Kopf. Nein, 
nein . . . ein Mann konnte das nicht verstehen, auch der beste, der giitigste nicht. 
Sie fiihlte ja das kleine Wesen schon sich regen, spiirte das Klopfen sienes zarten 
Herzens, fiihlte diese neue unbegreifliche Seele in ihr atmen, gerade wie sie den 
neuen jungen Leib in ihrem bliihen und erwachen fiihlte. Und Georg sah vor 
sich hin, wie beschiimt, da& sie dem, was nahe war, mit so viel reinern Sinnen 
entgegenlebte als er. (“Der Weg ins Freie,”’ E.S. 111, 291-292.) 


Auf die kurze Frage Georgs antwortet Anna zuerst etwas verstimmt, und 
ein leichter Vorwurf liegt in dem Hinweis auf ihr Alleinsein (vorher hat 
Georg monologisch gedacht: ‘Warum bin ich so selten da,’ S. 292). Dann 
aber erhebt sich ihre Rede in E zu einer Darstellung der Freuden der 
Mutterschaft, die, von den starken Gefiihlen der Liebe zum Kinde und 
des Stolzes getragen, hier symbolische Bedeutung annimmt. Auch Georg 
denkt in den diesem Absatz folgenden Betrachtungen an das ewige Ge- 


18 Wie schon an dieser Stelle das Tatsichliche der E sich ins traumhaft Unheimliche 
steigert, so besonders auch in “‘Traumnovelle” S. 270-271. 
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setz des Lebens. In dem Worte “‘versonnen”’ liegt der Stimmungsgehalt 
dieser Stelle ausgedriickt. Auffillig ist hier in der Form der indirekte 
Fragesatz ‘Ob Georg es denn auch verstiinde?”’ Derartige indirekte 
Fragen mit ‘ob’ sind aber in der E durchaus hiufig.'!® Folgende Mischung 
kommt bei Schnitzler vor: 


Sie erfuhr nichts anderes, als daf er sich in der neuen Umgebung wohl fiihlte 
und daf seine Arbeit ihm Befriedigung gewéhrte. Ob sein Erscheinen eine groBe 
Uberraschung fiir Anna bedeutet hatte? Nein, das nicht, er hatte sie ja verstan- 
digt. Und ob es denn wahr sei, da& er zu Ostern wiederkommen wollte? Es sei 
seine bestimmte Absicht. . . . 

Sie schien verwundert. (“Der Weg ins Freie,”’ Z.S. 1m, 451.) 


Der zweite ob-Satz, der noch zur E der Antwort auf die erste gehért, 
kann der Form nach entweder E oder I sein. Die Antwort ist dann, 
offenbar durch das vorhergehende “‘sei” bestimmt, nicht in E, sondern in 
I gehalten. Derartige Mischungen von E und I und Ubergiinge kommen 
noch hiaufig vor.*® Nicht immer ist dabei deutlich zu entscheiden, ob es 
sich um eine bewufte oder unbewuSte Anwendung der einen oder an- 
dern Redeform handelt. Welche Variationsméglichkeiten im Kleinen 
(B+E+I+D+B) — ein wahres Mosaik der Redeformen — sich bei 
Schnitzler ergeben, zeige folgende Stelle: 


Auf der Treppe wechselte er noch einige Worte mit einem Kollegen von der 
chirurgischen Abteilung. (B) Nun, wie stand es eigentlich mit der Frau, die heute 
nacht hiniibertransferiert worden war? (E) Er fiir seinen Teil glaube nicht recht 
an die Notwendigkeit einer Operation. Man werde ihm doch das Resultat der 
histologischen Untersuchung berichten? (I) 

“Selbstverstaindlich, Herr Kollege.” (D) 

An der Ecke nahm er einen Wagen. (B) (“‘Traumnovelle,” E.S. v1, 255.) 


In seinen friihen Novellen hat Schnitzler E zur Wiedergabe gesproch- 
ener Worte iiberhaupt nicht verwendet. Erst mit dem lingeren Roman 
“Der Weg ins Freie’ (1905-1907) tritt sie in Erscheinung. In den Novel- 
len finden sich dann wenige Stellen, so in “Die Hirtenfléte’”’ (1911), 
“Frau Beate und ihr Sohn” (1913), “Dr. Grisler, Badearzt’’ (1917), 
“Casanovas Heimfahrt” (1918), ““Die Frau des Richters” (1925), “Spiel 
in Morgengrauen” (1926). Recht haufig tritt E in dieser Form in ““Traum- 
novelle”’ (1926) auf und entfaltet sich, ganz der ‘Chronik’-Stimmung 
des Romans entsprechend, in “Therese” (1928). Auch in der letzten 
Novelle, ‘‘Flucht in die Finsternis” (1931), ist sie noch mehrmals zu 
finden." 

19 Vgl. dazu Walzel, a.a.0., S. 216-217. 

30 “Therese,” E.S.V., 52, 85, 88, 89, 94, 123, 125-126 u. dfter; “Der Weg ins Freie,” 
E.S. m1, 293, 365. 

*1 Wenn Giinther (a.a.0., S. 88) aus dem Gebrauch der E zur Wiedergabe wirklicher 
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Das eigentliche Gebiet der E ist die Wiedergabe von Gefiihlen, Ge- 
danken, Reflexionen. Wird sie zur Darstellung von Worten und Aufe- 
rungen verwandt, so ist sie ein geeignetes Variationsmittel neben der D 
und I, sie summiert, ohne den Autor so stark hervortreten zu lassen wie 
I, und kraft ihrer Eigenschaft, Tempus und Person der Erzihlung fest- 
zuhalten, schmiegt sie sich dem Berichtton an und wird zur Vermittlerin 
von Stimmung und Umwelt, oft auch einer Charakterisierung. Vergli- 
chen mit dieser ihrer zweiten Funktion ist die E als Redewiedergabe von 
geringer Bedeutung im Rahmen der Erzahlung. 

Schnitzler verwendet E zur Gedankendarstellung in einer zweifachen 
Gestalt: einmal zur Wiedergabe von zusammenhingenden Erinnerun- 
gen, das andere Mal zur Wiedergabe von unmittelbaren Gedanken- und 
Gefiihlsreaktionen seiner Personen. 

Die Bedeutung der ersten Form ist rein expositorisch. Anstatt die 
Ereignisse in ihrer zeitlichen Folge zu berichten oder in einem besonde- 
ren Abschnitt uns iiber die Vorgeschichte der handelnden Personen oder 
Person zu unterrichten, werden wir mit der Figur in eine Situation ge- 
fiihrt, in der sie mehr oder weniger unvermittelt iiber ihre Vergangenheit 
zu reflektieren beginnt. In durchaus logischer, zeitlicher Folge rollen 
sich vor dem inneren Aug? die Bilder ab. Es ist ein epischer Kunstgriff, 
zu dem sich die E wegen ihrer Eigenschaft, das Tempus der Vergangen- 
heit mit dem Bericht zu teilen, besonders gut eignet. Genau genommen 
miiten wir das Plusquamperfektum erwarten, denn es sind ja alles 
Ereignisse, die sich zeitlich vor der dem Sinnenden (und dem Leser) im 
Augenblick bewufSten Zeit abgespielt haben. Aber wir ‘erleben’ noch 
einmal alles mit, ohne uns der Beziehung bewuft zu werden. Solche ex- 
positorischen Einschiibe finden wir bei Schnitzler dfter. In “‘Frau Berta 
Garlan” sehen wir nach einer Eingangsszene Berta auf einer Bank sitzen, 
von der aus sie den Weg zum Friedhof verfolgen kann, auf dem ihr Mann 
begraben liegt. Mit E werden wir, zunichst durchaus dem Zeitgefiige 
entsprechend, im Plusquamperfektum in die Gedanken der Frau einge- 
fiihrt: 


Freilich waren nun drei Jahre hingegangen, seit sie ihn begraben, ebenso viele 
als sie mit ihm zusammen verlebt hatte. — (“Frau Berta Garlan,”’ Z£.S. 11, 11.) 
Dann folgt mit neuem Absatz Bericht im Imperfektum und E im Plus- 
quamperfekt: 

Ihre Augen schlossen sich. Sie gedachte ihrer Ankunft in der Stadt, wenige 





AuGerungen auf eine Verschiebung des Schwergewichts gegen die AuGensicht schlieSt und 
in E dann delikate Ironie ausgedriickt findet, so kann das fiir unsere Beispiele aus Schnitzler 
nicht erwiesen werden. Der Giintherschen Auffassung ist schon Lerch (GRM, xvt, 468) 
entgegengetreten und hat die Einfiihlung auch in diesem Gebrauche betont. 
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Tage nach ihrer Hochzeit, die noch in Wien stattgefunden. Sie hatten eine kleine 
Reise gemacht, wie sie sich eben ein Mann in geringen Verhiltnissen gestatten 
konnte, der eine Frau ganz ohne Mitgift geheiratet. (Ebenda.) 


In demselben Abschnitt wird noch das Tempus beibehalten, aber mit 
dem nichsten wird zum Imperfektum hiniibergewechselt, ohne daf die 
Situation — Gedanken der Frau Garlan auf der Bank — sich andert: 


Sie war sechsundzwanzig Jahre alt und stand ganz allein, als Victor Mathias 
Garlan um sie anhielt. (Ebenda.) 


Erst nach sechs Seiten reiner Exposition werden wir zur Ausgangssitua- 
tion zuriickgefiihrt: 


Sie schauerte zusammen, und es war ihr, als erwachte sie aus einem Schlaf, 
Sie dffnete die Augen. (Ebenda, S. 17.) 


Eine ahnliche Vermittlung der Exposition wird angewandt in “Das 
Neue Lied” (£.S. 1, 249-257), ‘“Der tote Gabriel” (£.S. mu, 285-287), 
“Der Weg ins Freie” (E.S. m1, 10-16: Exposition; 189-235: Ereignisse 
von vier Wochen als Gedanken; 270-280: Ereignisse von sechs Wochen 
als Gedanken), “Die Fremde” (E.S. m1, 207-215) und Flucht in die 
Finsternis (E.S. 24-27).” 

Die Loslésung von der reinen Form der E geht oft so weit, daf statt 
der dritten Person ‘er’ oder ‘sie’ der Name der zuriickdenkenden Person 
gebraucht wird und oft auch ganze Gespiiche in D wiedergegeben wer- 
den. In vielen Fallen wird man diese E als Bericht ansprechen miissen 
und kénnte vielleicht von einer Pseudo-E sprechen. 

Abgesehen von dieser Form von E als einem epischen Kunstgriff zur 
Vermittlung der Exposition ist E neben dem Monolog das sprachliche 
Mittel, das uns unmittelbar in das Innenleben der Gestalten hinein- 
schauen lat. Schnitzler kennt eine grofe Zahl von Wendungen, die 
uns die inneren Vorgiinge beschreiben: ‘Allmahlich kam ihm das Gefiihl, 
als wire,’ ‘Und nun war ihm, als hatte. . . ,’ ‘Doch auch die Landschaft 
schien ihm... ,’ ‘Er freute sich jetzt, da& ... ,’ ‘In seiner Seele tauch- 
ten... auf,’ ‘Er sah sich... ,’ ‘dachte er ihrer... ,’ ‘er fragte sich, 
ob...,’ ‘und er iiberlegte, ob . . . ,’ ‘Freilich tauschte sich Robert auch 
dariiber nicht, daf...,’ (Flucht in die Finsternis, S. 11-13), oder: 
‘fiihlte sie immerfort, wie... ,’ ‘ward ihr bewuft, da... ,’ ‘Sie war 
sich klar dariiber, daR ...’ ‘durfte sie sich einbilden, daf... ,’ ‘So 
hatte Beate zu hoffen gewagt, daS...,’ ‘als ihr einfiel, daB...,’ 
‘empfand Beate, wie... ,’ ‘Aber es war ihr, als... ,’ ‘Ein Gefiihl von 


™ Damit ist die Zahl der expositorischen Formen von E in den E.S. bei weitem nicht 
erschipft. Hier werden nur die behandelt, die Exposition in lingerem Zusammenhang 
wiedergeben. 
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Sicherheit . . . kam iiber sie,’ ‘Beate war . . . zumute’ (‘‘Frau Beate und 
ihr Sohn,” E.S. tv, 12-36). Diese zahlreichen Wendungen, die teilweise 
durch indirekte Rede die Empfindungen und Gefiihle als Inhalt des 
Berichtverbums wiedergeben, teilweise durch den Vergleich den see- 
lischen Vorgang deuten wollen,” fiihren uns immer wieder unter még- 
lichster Ausschaltung des Erzihlers in das Innenleben und in die 
Gemiitsstimmung der Hauptperson(en) hinein. 

Fast unmerklich schmiegt sich E in die Berichtform ein: 

Und nun war es ihm klar (B), heute konnte es geschehen. (E) Er atmete tief 
auf, es war ihm so leicht, so frei. (B) (“Sterben,”’ E.S. 1, 34.) 





Hier trennt nur ein Komma B von E. Oder, wenn etwa die Gedanken den 
Berichtsinhalt begleiten, ein Semikolon: 


Er entfernte sich wieder vom Fenster; (B) sie durfte ja nicht mehr kommen; 
die Zeit war ja iiberschritten. (E) Und plétzlich kam es ihm unerhért albern 
vor, daf er nur diese wenigen Stunden zum Warten bestimmt hatte. (B) (“Ein 
Abschied,” EZ.S. 1, 133.) 





E fiihrt die in dem vorhergehenden B dargestellte Stimmung weiter 
aus: 


Eine sanfte Traurigkeit schlich sich in ihr Herz. (B) Wie allein sie doch war 
unter all den Leuten. Was sollte ihr die Lustigkeit und das Geplauder ringshe- 
rum? Da lagen sie nun alle auf der Wiese und lieSen die Glaser aneinanderklingen. 
(E) Fritz riihrte mit dem seinen an das Beatens. (B) (‘Frau Beate und ihr Sohn, 
E.S. tv, 45.) 

Und wie er diese Worte mit weicher und leiser Stimme sagte, iiberkam sie ein 
Gefiihl unendlicher Angst. (B) Nein, sie wollte ihn nicht verlieren. Nie! Nie, nie! 
Es wahr auch nicht wahr. Es war gar nicht mdéglich. (E) Sie versuchte zu spre- 
chen, wollte ihm das alles sagen. (B) (“Sterben,” £.S. 1, 17.) 


Ein einzelnes Wort kann den seelischen Eindruck charakterisieren: 


Sie lie8 das Blatt sinken, sie weinte nicht, aber sie war sehr ungliicklich. (B) 
Aus. (E) Sie wu8te, da& es aus war fiir immer. (B) Und es war mehr unheimlich 
als traurig, daS sie das wufte und er nicht. — (“Therese,” E.S. v, 44.) 








Ein einziges Wort fiihrt uns mit einem Schlage die ganze seelische Situa- 
tion vor Augen, die dann erst in anschlieSendem B-Satze einzeln schat- 
tiert wird. Wie sehr Satze mit ‘er (sie) wuBte’ schon in die Sphire der E 
eingelassen sind, zeigt der letzte Satz der angefiihrten Stellte, von dem 
man nicht sagen kénnte, ob er zu B oder zu E zu rechnen sei. Auch wenn 
es sich um den Bericht auferer Geschehnisse handelt, kann dieser in der 
Mischung mit E so in den Strudel der Gedanken und Assoziationen 





ne % Vgl. Edith Aulhorn, a.0.0., S. 76. 
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hineingerissen werden, da& er in dem Drama des seelischen Erlebnisses 
als szenische Bemerkung erscheint: 


Wo war die Visitenkarte nur? (E) Er suchte — er suchte in allen Laden, auf 
dem Fufboden, in allen Winkeln — suchte, als hinge sein Leben davon ab. (B) 
Vergeblich. (E?) Er fand sie nicht. (B?) — So sollte es eben nicht sein. So hatte 
Bogner eben auch Ungliick, so waren ihre Schicksale doch untrennbar mit- 
einander verbunden. — (E) Da plitzlich, in der Ofennische, sah er es wei schim- 
mern. (B) Die Karte lag da, die Adresse stand darauf: Piaristengasse zwanzig. 
(B?) Ganz nah. (E) — Und wenn’s auch weiter gewesen wire! — Er hatte also 
doch Gliick, dieser Bogner. Wenn die Karte nun iiberhaupt nicht zu finden 
gewesen wire — ?! (E) (“Spiel im Morgengrauen,” in Traum und Schicksal, 
S. 219). 


Die einleitende Frage in E fiihrt uns sofort in den inneren Zustand des 
Suchenden, da wir weiterhin den ganzen Prozef des Suchens mit in 
ihm erleben, wobei Saitze in B nur noch angeben, wo wir mitzusuchen 
haben. Die Uberginge werden vollkommen flieSend, sowohl zwischen 
Innenwelt und AuSenwelt als auch zwischen den einzelnen Stimmungen 
und Zustanden im Innern: das Suchen steigert sich zur Verzweiflung, er 
denkt an den Kameraden, der dadurch auch Ungliick hat, also haben sie 
beide Ungliick. Dann schaltet das Finden diesen Gedanken fiir einen 
Augenblick aus und die Adresse vermittelt den banalen Gedanken: er 
wohnt ja ganz in der Nihe!, der dann wieder erledigt wird durch den 
andern: es macht nichts aus, er bekommt sein Geld nun. Damit wird 
motivisch derselbe Gedankengang des Leutnants Kasda beim ersten 
Lesen der Visitenkarte wiederaufgenommen (ebenda, S. 202), oder bes- 
ser dieselbe Assoziationsreihe. Dadurch wirkt hier E gleichzeitig charak- 
terisierend, und die Einbeziehung der vorher stimmungshaft vorgetra- 
genen Gedankens in das grofie Thema Gliick — Ungliick — Zufall — 
Schicksal hat symbolische Bedeutung. 

Eine Eigentiimlichkeit des Gebrauchs der E bei Schnitzler ist der 
haufige Wechsel aus dem Tempus der Vergangenheit in das Prisens: 


Als er aber begann, ernstlich iiber die Ausfiihrung des Planes nachzudenken, als 
er in einer fiirchterlich langen, durchwachten Nacht die Einzelheiten der Aus- 
fiihrung vor seine Seele brachte: wie er im naichsten Morgengrauen auf und davon 
wollte, ohne Abschied, in die Einsamkeit und in den nahen Tod und Marie 
zuriicklassen inmitten des sonnigen, lachenden und fiir ihn verlorenen Lebens, 
da fiihlte er seine ganze Ohnmacht, fiihlte tief, da® er es nicht konnte, nimmer 
kénnen wiirde. (B und I) Was also, was? Der Tag kommt ja, unerbittlich, immer 
naher kommt er heran, an dem er davon und sie zuriicklassen mu6. Sein ganzes 
Dasein ist ja ein Erwarten dieses Tages, nichts anderes als eine qualvolle Frist, 
arger als der Tod selbst. Wenn er nur nicht von Jugend auf gelernt hitte, sich 
selbst zu beobachten! Alle Zeichen seiner Krankheit hitten sich ja noch tiber- 
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sehen oder doch gering achten lassen. (E in Prisensform.) Sein Gedichtnis rief 
ihm das Bild von Leuten zuriick, die er gekannt, an denen dieselbe Todeskrank- 
heit gezehrt hatte, wie an ihm, und die noch wenige Wochen vor ihrem Tode heiter 
und hoffnungsfreudig der Zukunft entgegengeblickt hatten. (B) (“Sterben,” E£.S. 
1, 45.) 


Ahnlich wie durch Anwendung des Prisens Historikum wird durch die 
Prisensform der E eine Intensivierung erziehlt, eine Beschleunigung der 
Gedankenfolge wird ausgedriickt, die Vorstellungen im Denkenden haben 
etwas Bedriickendes an sich. Daher verwendet Schnitzler diese Form 
gerne, wenn Todesgedanken oder Angstvorstellungen den Helden heim- 
suchen. Im Wechsel mit der Normalform kann ein gewisser Rhythmus 
in der Gedankenfolge und gleichzeitig eine Verschiedenheit der die 
Gedanken begleitenden Gefiihle mitschwingen. Klingt ein Absatz im 
Prisens der E aus, so wirkt das Tempus hier entgegengesetzt: die Ge- 
danken scheinen sich zu beruhigen, eine Erschlaffung scheint sich bei 
dem Denkenden einzustellen: 


[Fridolin hat in einem Restaurant in der Zeitung von dem Selbstmord eines 
Miidchens gelesen:] Das junge Madchen, Marie B., tat ihm leid; (B) Sublimat, 
wie dumm. In dieser Sekunde, wiahrend er gemiitlich im Café sitzt und Albertine 
ruhig schlaft mit im Nacken verschrinkten Armen und der Hofrat schon alles 
Irdische iiberwunden hat, windet sich Marie B., Schénbrunner Hauptstrafe 28, 
in sinnlosen Schmerzen. (““Traumnovelle,” E.S. v1, 205-206.) 


Die Gedanken sind charakteristisch fiir den Arzt Fridolin, er denkt an 
die Wirkung des Giftes. Seine Gedanken wandern von sich selbst, dem 
Lebenden, zu seiner Frau, der Schlafenden, zu dem Hofrat, dem Toten, 
schlieBlich zu Marie B., der Sterbenden. Auch hier steigt wieder sym- 
bolartig aus der Durchrankung mit einer Zeitungsnotiz die Verflechtung 
des einzelnen mit dem grofen Kreislauf des Lebens auf. 

Verschiedentlich wird durch das Priasens der E der darauf folgende B 
mit in das Prisens gerissen, die Steigerung des Erlebnisses iibertrigt 
sich vom Innern auf das Aufere, die dramatische Wirkung wird damit 
noch erhéht: 


[Der Wagen, in dem Emma mit ihrem Geliebten sa, ist umgestiirzt. Sie 
michte nicht entdeckt werden. Da hért sie Stimmen:] Die Stimmen kamen naher. 
Sie begann am ganzen K6rper zu zittern. (B in Vergangenheit.) Nur hier nicht 
entdeckt werden. Um Himmelswillen, das ist ja das einzige Wichtige, nur auf 
das und auf gar nichts anderes kommt es an — sie ist ja verloren, wenn ein 
Mensch erfahrt, daG sie die Geliebte von . . . (E Prisens.) Sie faltet die Hinde 
krampfhaft. (B Prisens.) Sie betet, daf& die Leute auf der andern Seite der 
StraBe voriiber gehen mégen, ohne sie zu bemerken. (I Priisens.) (“Die Toten 
schweigen,” E.S. 1, 209-210.) 
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Von nun an wird das Prisens fast bis ans Ende der Erzihlung, in B 
sowohl wie in E, beibehalten. In ‘Frau Berta Garlan” ist dieselbe Be- 
handlung mit haufigem Wiederzuriickfallen in die Vergangenheit be- 
sonders auffallig. 

Je weiter in einer Erzahlung das innere Drama fortschreitet, um so 
mehr dehnt sich die E aus. Aus der Beschreibung, der Unterhaltung in 
D und aus den expositorischen Gedanken und Erinnerungen in E ent- 
faltet sich vor uns, langsam immer breiter werdend, das Innere der 
Hauptperson. Uber ganze Seiten erstreckt sich in “Frau Berta Garlan,” 
“Frau Beate und ihr Sohn,” “Spiel im Morgengrauen” das seelische 
Bild in E. Verséhnend klingt ‘“‘Der blinde Geronimo und sein Bruder” 
in E aus. Die Erzihlung erreicht ihren Héhepunkt in der Gebirde 
des Geronimo, der seine Gitarre fallen lift und seinen Bruder kiiSt. Es 
folgen noch zwei Stellen in E; die erste zeigt, daS Carlo den Umschwung 
in der Seele seines Bruders zu begreifen versucht :™ 

Carlo atmete tief auf und legte die Hand wieder auf den. Arm des Blinden. 
War es denn méglich? Der Bruder ziirnte ihm nicht mehr? Er begriff am Ende 
— ? Und zweifelnd sah er ihn von der Seite an. (“Der blinde Geronimo und sein 
Bruder,” E.S. 1, 260.) 


Die zweite Stelle, gleichzeitig der Schlu® der Erzihlung, vollzieht den 
Ubergang von der Ungewifheit, von der Verzweiflung iiber des Bruders 
Miftrauen, in die Beruhigung, in den inneren Frieden: Was nun auch 
immer kommen mag, aus der Hand des begleitenden Gendarmen, aus 
der Hand des Gerichtes, nichts kann sie beide mehr anfechten: 

Und Carlo, mit festem Druck den Arm des Blinden leitend, ging wieder vor- 
warts. Er schlug einen viel rascheren Schritt ein als friiher. Denn er sah Gero- 
nimo licheln in einer milden gliickseligen Art wie er es seit den Kinderjahren nicht 
mehr an ihm gesehen hatte. Und Carlo lachelte auch. Ihm war, als kénnte ihm 
jetzt nichts Schlimmes mehr geschehen, — weder vor Gericht, noch sonst irgend- 
wo auf der Welt. — Er hatte seinen Bruder wieder. . . . Nein, er hatte ihn zum 
erstenmal . . . (Ebenda.) 


Eine besondere Bedeutung kommt der E am Ende des Romans 
“Therese” zu. Bis zu dem Augenblick, wo ihr Sohn sie knebelt und sie 
auf den Boden sinkt, als er sie auf das Ténen der Klingel hin losmacht, 
haben wir nur das Innenleben von Therese kennen gelernt. Plétzlich 
sind wir in die Gedanken von Franz versetzt. Er erklirt sich das plétz- 
liche Klingeln, er sieht seine Mutter réchelnd atmend auf der Erde 
liegen: 

“Es is ja nix g’schehn, Mutter,” rief er plétzlich. (D) Ihre Augen waren offen. 
Sie blickte, sie schaute. (B oder E) Nein, tot war sie nicht. Es konnte nicht viel 
geschehen sein. (E) 

™ Vgl. zu der Stelle Edith Aulhorn, a.a.0.,S. 72. 
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Wieder die Klingel, dreimal, fiinfmal, immer rascher hintereinander. Was 
sollte man tun? Zum Fenster hinaus? Drei Stock tief? Wieder ein Blick auf die 
Mutter. Nein, es war nichts geschehen. Sie blickte mit offenen Augen, bewegte 
die Arme, ja, ihre Lippen zuckten. (E) Die Klingel schrillte ununterbrochen 
weiter. (E, B) (“Therese,”’ E.S. v, 387.) 


Und Franz’ Gedanken bei seiner Gefangennahme sind die letzten, die 
uns in E in der ‘“Therese” begegnen: 

Dann wurde er stumm. (B) Aus war’s. Aber die Mutter war ja nicht tot. Ohn- 
michtig héchstens. Was wollten denn die Leute von ihm? Es war der Mutter 
doch bestimmt nichts geschehen. (E) Rings um ihn standen Leute. Auch ein 
Polizist war zur Stelle. (B) (Ebenda, S. 387-388.) 


Aus der dreimaligen Abwandlung der Worte des Franz “Es is ja nix 
g’schehn” héren wir das grofie Thema des Romans, ‘Schicksal,’ heraus, 
und wir werden erinnert an jene Szene, wo Therese erwacht, nachdem 
sie ihrem unehelich geborenen Kinde den Tod unter Kissen gewiinscht 
hat: 


Sie wachte auf wie aus einem furchtbaren Traum. Sie wollte schreien, aber sie 
vermochte es nicht. Was war denn nur geschehen? Wo war das Kind? Hatte 
man es ihr weggenommen? War es tot? War es begraben? Was hatte sie denn mit 
dem Kind getan? Da sah sie die Kissen hoch aufgeschichtet neben sich. Sie 
schleuderte sie fort. Und da lag das Kind. Mit weit offenen Augen lag es da, 
verzog die Lippen, die Nasenfliigel, bewegte die Finger, und nieste. Therese 
atmete tief, fiihlte sich licheln und hatte Triinen im Aug. (“‘Therese,” E.S. v, 
143.) 


So klingt dieses Motiv der Lebenshoffnung, das aus der Todeshoffnung 
erwachsen ist, noch einmal in ahnlichen Worten gegen Schluf auf, aber 
Franz’ Wunsch, daf die Mutter am Leben bleibe, verkehrt sich in ihren 
Tod. In seinen Gedanken erleben wir hier andeutungsweise und indirekt 
die Empfindungen Theresens mit: ich habe ihm den Tod gewiinscht, 
also mu ich durch ihn sterben, Schicksalsstrafe, Vergeltung.* Therese 
spricht es selbst noch einmal in klaren Worten ihrem Bruder gegentiber 
aus (S. 390). Und was symbolisch durch die Worte und die Verteilung 
der E schon angedeutet war, wird noch einmal von Schnitzler ausge- 
driickt, wenn er von dem Bruder Alfred sagt: 

... er ahnte, daf sie den Sohn, der ihr so lange ein Verlorener gewesen war, 


gleichsam wiedergefunden, in dem Augenblick, da er zum Vollstrecker einer 
ewigen Gerechtigkeit geworden war. (““Therese,” E.S. v, 391.) 


6 Gerade durch die Verlegung der Handlung in das Innere von Mutter und Sohn hat 
Schnitzler dem urspriinglichen miindlichen Bericht der Mutter in“ Der Sohn” (In Die kleine 
Komiédie) eine vertiefte symbolische Bedeutung gegeben Ich kann daher nicht mit Otto P. 
Schinnerer tibereinstimmen, da es sich um “wenige unbedeutende Anderungen” des 
eigentlichen Inhaltes handelt. (Die kleine Komidie, S. 329.) 
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Neben der E tritt sehr hiufig in den Novellen der Monolog auf. 
Au®erlich direkte Rede, mit nachgestelltem oder eingeschobenen ‘dachte 
er,’ ‘fragte sie sich,’ ‘sagte er zu sich’ oder ahnlichen Formulierungen, 
dient sie hauptsichlich zur Wiedergabe von unausgesprochenen Gedan- 
ken. Der Unterschied liegt ferner einmal darin, da die denkende Per- 
son in der ersten Person (mit gedachter Einbeziehung der andern Per- 
son{en] in der ersten Person Plural) dargestellt wird, im Gegensatz zur 
dritten Person der E, und daf die Gegenwart und das Futurum stehen, 
im Gegensatz zu der gewohnlichen Vergangenheit und der Vergangen- 
heit des Futurums der E. Auffillig ist ferner die standige, oft monotone 
Wiederholung der nachgestellten Formel ‘dachte er’ etc., die in E kaum 
verkommt. 

Ein paar Mal allerdings findet sich solch eine Formel auch bei der E: 


[Karl kommt von einer Vorstellung, in der seine friihere Geliebte Marie auf- 
getreten ist. Er hingt seinen Gedanken nach, und Worte seines Vaters iiber sein 
Verhiltnis zu dem Madchen sind ihm durch den Kopf gegangen. Dann folgt 
ein neuer Absatz:] 

Hiatte er auf den Vater gehért — dachte Karl jetzt — so ware ihm mancherlei 
erspart geblieben. Aber er hatte die Marie sehr gern gehabt. (Usw. in E; “Das 
neue Lied,” Z.S. 11, 250.) 


Ndtig ist die Einschiebung zum Verstandnis nicht, sie kinnte ebenso gut 
wegbleiben, denn wir sind ganz in dem Gedankenbezirk Karls. Und eine 
gewisse Unsicherheit, ob B, ob E, ist, wie wir gesehen haben, gerade 
charakteristisch fiir Schnitzlers Stil wie fiir den impressionistischen Stil 
im allgemeinen. Es ist also hier nur eine fiir den M hiaufige Formel auf 
die E iibertragen. Ein anderes Beispiel: 


[Frau Beate denkt auf dem Heimwege an ein Geriicht von Liebesbeziehungen 
zwischen der Frau des Direktors und ihrem verstorbenen Gatten, das ihr von 
ihrem Geliebten hinterbracht worden war:] Warum, fragte sie sich, hat er davon 
gesprochen, und warum erst in dieser Nacht? War es Rache gewesen, weil sie 
ihn, da er am Morgen zu seinen Eltern nach Ischl fahren sollte, halb scherzhaft 
gebeten hatte, lieber gleich dort zu bleiben, als heute abend, wie seine Absicht 
war, wieder zuriickzukehren? (“Frau Beate und ihr Sohn,” E.S. tv, 66).7* 


Dem Tempus nach kénnte hier die erste Frage richtiger M sein, dem 
dann ohne Uberleitung eine E folgt. Tatsiachlich finden sich solche 
Uberginge haufig, sowohl von E zu M als auch von M zu E, wobei meist 
der Ubergang zu M durch einen Einschub angezeigt wird: 


[Der Leutnant Willi Kasda ist beim Spielen:] Neue Karten lagen vor ihm. (B) 
Sieben. Nein, er kaufte nichts. (E) Aber der Konsul fragte nicht danach, er 
deckte einfach einen Achter auf. (B) Tausend verloren, brummte es in Willis 


%* Auch “Therese,” E.S. v, 321. 
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Hirn. (Ubergang zu M.) Aber ich gewinn sie zuriick. Und wenn nicht, ist es ja 
auch egal. Ich kann tausend grad so wenig zuriickzahlen wie zweitausend. Jetzt 
ist schon alles eins. Zehn Minuten ist noch Zeit. Ich kann auch die ganzen vier- 
oder fiinftausend von friiher zuriickgewinnen. — (M) “Herr Leutnant?”’ fragte 
der Konsul. (D) Es hallte dumpf durch den Raum; denn alle die anderen schwie- 
gen; schwiegen vernehmlich. (B+E) Sagte jetzt keiner: ich mécht’ aufhéren an 
dieser Stelle? (Mischung von E und M.) Nein, dachte Willi, keiner traut sich. 
(Ubergang zu M.) Sie wissen, es wire ein Blédsinn, wenn ich jetzt aufhérte. 
(M) Aber welchen Betrag sollte er setzen? — er hatte nur mehr ein paar hundert 
Gulden vor sich liegen. (E) Plétzlich waren es mehr. (E oder B.) Der Konsul 
hatte ihm zwei weitere Tausender hingeschoen. (B) (“Spiel im Morgengrauen,” 
151.) 


Hier sehen wir des Spielers Gedanken kreisen. Die Augen sind auf die 
Karten gerichtet, das Gehirn arbeitet unausgesetzt. Was Augen und 
Ohren ihm zutragen, das Bild der Kartenblatter und die Stimmen der 
Beistehenden, bewegt sich offenbar auf einem andern BewuStseinsniveau 
als das, was von ihm iiber Gewinn — Verlust — Chancen und iiber die 
andern gedacht wird. E gibt stilistisch diesen Unterschied zwischen den 
Sinnesapperzeptionen und den Gedankenassoziationen wieder. Dabei 
sind M und Echarakterisierend, und da damit die Gedanken eines Spielers 
allgemein gefa8t werden, nimmt die Charakteristik emblematischen 
Charakter an.?’ 

Unmittelbarer Ubergang von E zu M und umgekehrt findet sich éfter 
in der Szene der Novelle “Frau Beate und ihr Sohn,” wo die Mutter die 
Unterhaltung ihres Geliebten und eines Freundes vom Hause aus iiber- 
hért. Der Wirbel, in den die Gedanken der Frau gestiirzt werden, ist 
stilistisch durch bestindigen Wechsel des Tempus und durch den Wech- 
sel zwischen M und E angedeutet. Auch hier scheinen sich die Apperzep- 
tionen, das Gehdérte und die begleitenden Gefiihle, in E von den dariiber 
oder darunter kreisenden Gedanken in M zu sondern. (“‘Frau Beate und 
ihr Sohn,” E.S. tv, 87, 89, 91.) 

Ein iiberraschender Sprung mitten aus E in M findet sich noch an fol- 
gender Stelle: 


[Robert hat erfahren, da die Damen Rolf, mit denen er in einem Gebirgsort 
zusammen war, auf ein Telegramm hin plitzlich abgereist sind:] Er sagte sich,daB 
die Abreise der Damen unméglich in irgendeiner Beziehung zu seiner Anwesen- 
heit hier oben stehen kénne. (I) Er wufte, da% er weder schuldig, noch irgen- 
deinem Menschen auf der Welt verdichtig war. (I) Seine Nerven waren noch 
immer nicht in Ordnung, das war alles. Keineswegs aber war Paula das Geschépf, 
auf ein unklares, verleumderisches Telegramm hin davonzufahren und ihn seinem 
Schicksal zu iiberlassen. Sie wire nicht abgereist, ohne ihn gesprochen zu haben; 


7 Vgl. O. Funke, a.a.0., S. 474. 
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was immer man ihr hinterbracht, sie hatte versucht, mit eigener Urteilskraft der 
Angelegenheit auf den Grund zu kommen. Und selbst den Fall gesetzt, er hatte 
jemals in seinem Leben ein Verbrechen begangen, sie war die Frau es zu verstehen 
und es zu verzeihen. Ubrigens . . . kam das alles nicht in Betracht. Griinde fiir 
die Abreise konnte es zu Dutzenden geben. Der Vater war erkrankt, oder sonst 
wer aus der Familie. Gewifs nichts Bedenkliches, sonst hatte man kaum daran 
gedacht, ihn griiSen zu lassen. (E) Ich bin kein Mérder, und kein Mensch denkt 
von mir, daf ich einer sein kénnte. Morgen kommt ein Brief von Paula, eine 
Entschuldigung, eine Erklirung. Und wenn nicht — so verschaffe ich sie mir 
selber. Ich bin ja frei, ich bin ja nicht eingesperrt, und Héhnburg ist lange tot. 
Was geht mich Héhnburg an? Mein Bruder denkt nicht daran, mir den Schuld- 
schein vorzuweisen. Es gibt weder Schein noch Schuld .. . Ich habe die Wahl 
.. » (M) (Flucht in die Finsternis, 74-75.) 


Es handelt sich um die Gedankengiinge eines Menschen, der unter der 
Vorstellung lebt, er habe seine friihere Geliebte im Wald ermordet und 
sei daher unter Verdacht. Die Satze in I geben das langsame Erwachen 
aus einer Phantasievorstellung wieder, in der er sich die Einzelheiten 
einer Gerichtsverhandlung vorgespiegelt hat. Aus dem Zweifel — Kon- 
junktiv — erwichst die GewiSheit — Indikativ —, er ist frei von Ver- 
dacht. Die dann folgenden Gedanken in E sind zuerst Entschuldigungs- 
griinde fiir die Flucht seiner Gedanken, dann zeigen sie ein Nachlassen 
der eben gewonnenen Sicherheit in der hypothetischen Annahme, da 
doch etwas in dem Telegramm gestanden haben kénnte. Die zweite 
Annahme, die wieder eine Verstirkung der Wahnvorstellung ist, wird 
durch ein emotionelles Moment entkriaftet. Und wiahrend sich die Ober- 
fliche seines Geistes mit einer gewohnlichen Erklarung beruhigen will, 
bricht mit einem Male das gestérte Unterbewufstein in Ich-Form 
durch in Wortgedanken, die den unaufhaltsamen Fall seines Innern 
vergeblich hemmen wollen. Seine monologischen Beteuerungen strafen 
die innere Gewifheit Liigen. Und mit den SchluSsitzen wird, durch die 
Anspielung auf den in Wahnsinn verfallenen Offizier und seine schrift- 
‘ich niedergelegte Bitte, ihn bei Anzeichen beginnender Geistesgestért- 
heit zu téten, dieser Einfall auch noch in den Strudel der sich verwir- 
renden Gedanken gezogen. 

Wir sind im unklaren gelassen, ob diese Worte nur gedacht oder viel- 
leicht wirklich gesprochen werden. Es ist bezeichnend fiir die Kunst 
Schnitzlers und fiir seine Beriihrung mit der Psychoanalyse, daf er fiir 
diese Vorgiinge im Unterbewuf8tsein den Monolog wahlt und sie beim 
Hervorbrechen zu direkter Rede werden lat: 


[Die Frau, die ihren Geliebten bei einem Unfall verloren hat, ist wieder zu 
Hause, kann aber von der Erinnerung nicht loskommen:] 
Und wihrend sie die Lippen ihres Mannes auf ihrer Stirn fiihlt, denkt sie: 
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freilich . . . ein béser Traum. Er wird es niemandem sagen, wird sich nie rachen, 
nie... er ist tot... er ist ganz gewif tot . . . und die Toten schweigen. 

“Warum sagst du das?” hérte sie plétzlich die Stimme ihres Mannes. (“Die 
Toten schweigen,” E.S. 1, 218.) 


Gerade an diesem Punkte bekommt der Titel der Erzihlung seine be- 
sondere Bedeutung: die Frau erkennt, da® sie nun nichts mehr ihrem 
Mann vorenthalten kann, sie wird ihm alles berichten. Die Toten haben 
nicht geschwiegen. 

Verschiedene Bewuftseinstiefen werden durch abwechselnde Ver- 
wendung von E und M angedeutet: 


[Frau Beate denkt an die Geliebte ihres Sohnes:] Und sie stéhnt auf, mit einem 
Male wieder véllig wach. (B) Hugo verlieren?! Alles, —nur das nicht. Lieber 
sterben, als keinen Sohn mehr haben. Sterben, ja. Denn dann hat sie ihn wieder. 
Dann kommt er an das Grab der Mutter und kniet nieder und schmiickt es mit 
Blumen und faltet die Hande und betet fiir sie. (E) Riihrung schleicht bei diesem 
Gedanken, siifS und widerlich, triigerisch-friedvoll in ihre Seele. (B) Doch tief 
in ihr raunt es: darf ich denn ruhen? Habe ich denn nicht noch iiber vieles nach- 
zudenken? Gewif . . . Morgen geht es ja auf die Reise. Morgen . . . Was ist da 
noch alles zu tun . . . So viel. . . so viel . . . (‘Frau Beate und ihr Sohn,” £.S. 
Iv, 83.)%8 


Mit dem Ausdruck ‘tief in ihr raunt es’ setzt M ein. Gefiihlsbetonte 
Vorstellungen sind getrennt von den mehr aktiven, verstandesbetonten 
Gedanken. Das miitterliche PflichtbewuStsein, das zu unterst liegt, 
warnt die miitterliche Sentimentalitat. Sowohl E wie M sind hier char- 
akterisierend fiir die Romangestalt. 

Ein ahnlicher Vorgang spielt sich in der folgenden Stelle ab, wo aus- 
driicklich gesagt ist, da% die Figur innerlich Worte aussprechen michte, 
um die Lage klar iiberschauen zu kénnen.”® Sofort geht damit die Ge- 
dankendarstellung von E zu M iiber: 


[Marie hat die Krankenstube ihres Geliebten verlassen, um etwas frische Luft 
zu genieSen:] Also nun war sie da, war im Freien. Ja, wie war nun eigentlich 
alles? (E) Es schien ihr nun der Moment gekommen, mit einem ungestérten 
Blick die Gegenwart zu iiberschauen. Fiir ihre Gedanken wollte sie deutliche 
Worte finden, die sie innerlich aussprechen konnte. (B) Ich bin bei ihm, weil ich 
ihn liebe. Ich bringe kein Opfer, denn ich kann ja nicht anders. Und was soll nun 
werden? Wie lange wird es noch dauern? Es gibt keine Rettung. — Und was 
dann? — Was dann? Ich hab einmal mit ihm sterben wollen. — Warum sind 
wir uns jetzt so fremd? — Er denkt nur mehr an sich. Méchte er denn auch noch 
mit mir sterben? (M) Und da durchdrang sie die Gewifheit, da& er es wohl 


38 Vgl. auch“ Therese,” E.S. v, 142;“ Frau Beate und ihr Sohn,” Z.S.rv, 102. 
*® Oder die Figur hért ihr Inneres: “Dieses ‘einer von uns’ hérte sie innerlich ganz 
deutlich.” (“Frau Berta Garlan,” £.S. 1, 133.) 
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mochte. Aber es erschien ihr nicht das Bild eines zartlichen Jiinglings, der sie an 
seiner Seite betten mochte fiir die Ewigkeit. (B) Nein, ihr war, als risse er sie zu 
sich nieder, eigensinnig, neidisch, weil sie nun einmal ihm gehérte. (E, I, B) 
(“Sterben,” E.S. 1, 80-81.) 


Die hier innerlich ausgesprochenen Worte sollen die Gegenwart klar- 
stellen. Dabei schweifen die Gedanken mehrere Male in die Zukunft 
ab, weil sie eben nicht anders kann, als in ihrer Situation auch an die 
Zukunft denken. Und einmal streift sie auch die Vergangenheit bei 
dem Gedanken, da& sie einmal hat mit ihm sterben wollen. Deutlich ist 
damit die Folge der eingetretenen Entfremdung ausgesprochen, die in 
seinem selbstischen Wesen, oder in ihrer Lust zum Leben begriindet ist. 
Insofern stellt der M einen Fortschritt in der epischen Entwicklung dar. 
Undeutlich bleibt, was sie nun eigentlich zu tun gedenkt. Der M 
schlieSt mit einer gefiihlsbetonten Vision und hat so charakterisierende 
Bedeutung. 

Neben der Darstellung des Unterbewuften und der mehr verstandes- 
betonten Gedanken kann M auch dann eintreten, wenn es sich um die 
Wiedergabe von Assoziationen handelt, deren Ordnung ein iiberwilti- 
gendes Gefiihl nicht zula&t: 


[Albert hat vom Arzt gehért, da es mit seiner Geliebten recht schlimm steht. 
Er ist vollkommen benommen:] Er sprach leise mit sich selbst, beinahe sinnlose 
Siatze, und die Zaihne klapperten ihm dabei. — Also, was machen wir heute? . . . 
Aufs Land ist’s zu spit, aufs Land ist’s zu spat. Es ist zu spat, es ist zu spat... . 
Ja, ich bin traurig! Bin ich traurig? Bin ich zu Tode betriibt? Nein, ich gehe 
spazieren, ich empfinde ja gar nichts, gar nichts. Ich kénnte jetzt ins Theater 
gehen, ja, oder aufs Land fahren —.... O nein, das glaub’ ich nur. . . das ist 
alles Wahnsinn, weil ich so tief ergriffen bin. Ja . . . ergriffen bin ich, erschiittert! 
Es ist ein hoher Moment, ich mu@ ihn festhalten kénnen! Etwas genau verstehen 
und nichts empfinden... nichts... nichts. — Es fréstelte ihn... (Dann 
wieder M.) (“Ein Abschied,” E.S. 1, 142.) 


Das ist Stil, der schon sehr Joyce-artig gefirbt ist. Auffallend ist ferner 
an dieser Stelle, da& mit diesem M die Gedankendarstellung in E fast 
ginzlich abgebrochen und M beibehalten wird. Die monologischen 
Assoziationsreihen geben die vidllige Aufgeléstheit wieder, die der 
Schmerz in ihm hervorgebracht hat. Aber es gibt auch lange Abschnitte, 
die ebenso gut in E wiedergegeben werden kénnten, die von den Pro- 
nomina — Prisenszeitformen sind ja auch in E nicht selten bei Schnitz- 
ler — abgesehen, E sein kénnten. Hier fallt auch die Ubergangsformel 
‘dachte er’ fast ganz fort, und man fragt sich, ob nicht die ganze Ge- 
schichte vielleicht urspriinglich als innerer Monolog geplant war. 
Bezeichnend fiir die Schnitzlersche Behandlung der Psyche und den 
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Niederschlag auf die Darstellungsform des Seelischen ist auch folgende 
Stelle: 


[Der heruntergekommene Sohn Franz hat Therese besucht; sie betrachtet den 
Eingeschlafenen:] Ja, auch er hatte einmal ein Kindergesicht gehabt, auch er 
war einmal ein Kind gewesen, und auch heute — oh, das war gewi®, siihe sein 
Gesicht anders aus, wenn sie ihn nicht einmal umgebracht hatte. (E) 

Unwillkiirlich, wie aus einer verschiitteten Tiefe, war dieses Wort ihr ins 
Bewuftsein emporgestiegen, und sie hatte doch etwas ganz anderes gemeint: 
wenn ich mich um ihn hatte kiimmern kénnen — das hatte sie denken wollen — , 
dann sihe er wohl anders aus. Wenn ich eine andere Mutter gewesen wire, wire 
mein Sohn ein anderer Mensch geworden. (M) Sie erbebte in tiefster Seele. (B) 
(“Therese,” E.S. v, 295.) 


Wir sehen hier das Ringen des Unterbewuftseins mit dem regulierenden 
Verstand. Das verhingnisvolle Wort erscheint in einer E, es beginnt nun 
ein inneres Ringen, in dem sie nach den Worten sucht, die das verbor- 
gene SchuldbewuBtsein verhiillen. Die gefundenen Formeln werden in 
M-Form wiedergegeben, das Meinen und Denkenwollen, der psychische 
Akt der Formulierung dagegen in E. Der Leser erlebt hier den Kampf 
zwischen den zwei Ich in gesteigerter Form mit, einmal in dem ‘sie,’ 
das andere Mal in dem ‘ich.’*° 

Derartige unwillkiirliche Wort- oder Satzbildungen, die aus dem In- 
nersten aufzucken, finden sich hiufig in M-Form: 


Du Luder! dachte Beate, ein wenig indigniert iiber diesen ihren eigenen Aus- 
druck und fiihlte sich geriistet. (“Frau Beate und ihr Sohn,” EZ.S. tv, 23.) 


Oft haben diese sich plétzlich im BewuBtsein einstellenden Wérter oder 
Satzchen symbolischen Gehalt: 


[Fridolin begegnet Dirnen in einer engen Gasse:] Gespenstisch, dachte er. 
(“Traumnovelle,” Z.S. v1, 200.) 


Von diesem Wort verbreitet sich die Vorstellung iiber seine Erinnerun- 
gen, seine Bekannten und Verwandten, und schlieflich trigt sie etwas 
von dem Stimmungsgehalt der ganzen Novelle. Dasselbe gilt von dem 
Gedanken der Therese “‘Werd’ ich nie Ruhe haben?” (‘Therese,” 
E.S. v, 234), der punktuelle und allgemeine Bedeutung hat.*! 


%° Vgl. dazu noch folgende Stelle: “Aber ich dachte kaum an sie. . . . Und jetzt liegt sie 
da unten und stirbt. . . . Er erschrak heftig. Er hatte denken wollen . . . sie liegt in Wehen 
und auf die Lippen gleichsam hatte es sich ihm gestohlen: sie stirbt. Aber warum war er 
denn erschrocken? Wie kindisch.” (“Der Weg ins Freie,” Z.S. mr, 339.) Hier erscheint 
das verriiterische Wort in M, der dann folgende innere Kampf ist ebenso wie oben wieder- 
gegeben. 

® Die héchste innere dramatische Spannung und Erregtheit hat Schnitzler durch den 
Wechsel von M, E und B an der beriihmten Stelle in “Die Toten schweigen” (E.S. 1, 
205, 208-209) erzielt. 
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Schnitzler hat in der Monologform in Verbindung mit E ein neues 
Mittel gefunden, um die verschiedenen Bewuftseinstiefen der inneren 
Vorginge seiner Personen voneinander abzugrenzen. Was die Stildy- 
namik anbetrifft, so bringt M, besonders in Verbindung mit dem Priisens 
von E, eine stark dramatische Note in die Erzihlung. In ihrer gewéhn- 
lichen Form paft sich E durchaus der Erzahlung an, ist, wie Giinther 
sagt, ‘Rede in der Brechung des Berichts,” d.h. der Erzihler hat bei 
aller Innenschau seinen Standpunkt auferhalb und iiber seiner Figur 
noch nicht ganz aufgegeben. Wird aber dieser Standpunkt auch noch 
verlassen, wird ferner der Bericht ganz in Erlebnis aufgelist, so gelangen 
wir zu der Form, die Schnitzler in ““Leutnant Gustl” und in ‘‘Friulein 
Else” angewandt hat: zum Ich-Monolog. 

Wie eng bei Schnitzler die Monologik mit seinem dramatischen Schaf- 
fen zusammenhiangt, geht aus den Untersuchungen Sol Liptzins iiber die 
Entstehungsgeschichte Schnitzlerscher Stiicke hervor.* Man kann ent- 
weder seine Schauspiele dramatisierte Novellen oder seine Novellen 
novellistische Dramen nennen.* Im Drama schreckt Schnitzler vor dem 
Monolog nicht zuriick, und er liebt die Brief- und Tagebuchform in der 
Novelle. Vor ihm hatte Edouard Dujardin im Jahre 1887 eine Novelle, 
‘Les Lauriers sont coupés,’ aus dem Kreise der franzésischen Symbolisten 
im inneren Monologstil geschrieben. Erst James Joyce hat dann diese 
vollstindig vergessene Erzihlung wieder ans Tageslicht gezogen und den 
Monologstil in seinem Ulysses, besonders in dem letzten Kapitel, ver- 
wendet.® 

Von der Novelle in der Form eines Briefes und Tagebuches, wie 
“Blumen,” “‘Die Frau des Weisen,” ‘‘Andreas Thameyers letzter Brief,” 
“Der letzte Brief eines Literaten,’’ unterscheidet sich die Monolog- 
novelle, indem sie nicht von einem gegenwartigen Erlebnis sich riickwirts 
in die Vergangenheit bewegt und so die Erlebnisse des Schreibers in der 
Ich-Form berichtet, sondern vom Augenblick des Beginns an sich vor- 
warts bewegt in die Zukunft.* Die Erlebnisse des Ich sind also gegen- 


* Giinther, a.a.0., S. 84. 

% Sol Liptzin, “The Genesis of Schnitzler’s ‘Professor Bernhardi,’” Philological Quar- 
terly, x, 349, und “The Genesis of Schnitzler’s ‘Das Weite Land,’” PMLA, xtv1, 861. 
Beide Artikel jetzt aufgenommen in des Verfassers Arthur Schnitsler (New York: Prentice 
Hall, 1932), S. 154-195. 2 

* Max Quadt, “Arthur Schnitzler als Erzihler,” The Germanic Review, m (1928), 41. 

** Vom letzten Kapitel abgesehen verwendet Joyce alle drei Personen zur Bezeichnung 
verschiedener Bewuftseinslagen. Vgl. dazu Walter L. Myers, The Later Realism (Chicago: 
Univ. of Chicago Press, 1927), S. 71. 

* Hierin sehe ich den Hauptunterschied zwischen der Form von “Leutnant Gustl” und 
“Fraulein Else” und der von “Der Andere” und anderen Brief- oder Tagebuchformen der 
Novelle. Die Reflexionen eines Brief- oder Tagebuchschreibers werden in der Hauptsache 
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wirtig, wie die einer Figur auf der Biihne, und wir erleben sie mit ihr mit. 
In diesen beiden Novellen verbinden sich Schnitzlers dramatische und 
novellistische Kunst. 

Diese Erlebnisse enthalten nun nicht allein Gefiihle, Gedanken, As- 
soziationen, die sich im Innern der Person abspielen, sondern auch die 
innere Apperzeption der AuSenwelt, also die Darstellung dessen, was 
vorher entweder dem Bericht des Autors oder, besonders in der Ver- 
bindung mit M, teilweise der E zufiel. Oft ist der Schritt von der einen 
zur andern Darstellungsform nicht weit. So nahert sich die Schilderung 
der Flucht von Emma in “Die Toten schweigen” mit ihrer Mischung von 
B und E und M im Prisens, wobei Gesichtseindriicke in E oder M 
wiedergegeben werden (“Es ist zehn Minuten vor neun,” “‘Hier ist die 
Tegethoffsiule,” E.S.1, 213) sehr stark dem, was wir in den Monologen 
finden. Gehértes wird entweder in der Form eines Urteils wiedergegeben 
(“Sie singen iibrigens sehr schén,” “Leutnant Gustl,” £.S. 1, 261; 
“Sch6n spielt sie,” ‘Fraulein Else,” E.S. v1, 80), oder bei Worten in der 
direkten Rede, die vom M entweder durch Anfiihrungsstriche (“Leut- 
nant Gustl’’) oder durch Kursivschrift mit Anfiihrungsstrichen wieder- 
gegeben ist, wihrend die gesprochenen Worte der Else dieselbe Letter 
wie die iibrige Erzihlung haben (“Fraulein Else’’). SchlieBlich sind die 
Téne eines Klavierstiickes durch Wiedergabe der Noten dargestellt 
(Fraulein Else). 

In beiden Novellen wird von aufen her ein gewisses Erregungsmoment 
hineingetragen, in ““Leutnant Gustl” ist es die Beleidigung der Offiziers- 
ehre durch den Bickermeister, in “Fraulein Else’ ist es der Brief der 
Mutter. In beiden Fallen kreisen von dem Augenblicke an die Gedanken 
um den Zwischenfall oder den Inhalt. Wie bei den Sinneseindriicken, 
laufen Gedanken parallel mit dem BewuStwerden des Geschehenen. Es 
werden also in der Wiedergabe des Monologs nicht nur das Geschehende 
als gedanklicher Reflex, sondern auch gleichzeitig die innere Gedanken- 
reaktion, die begleitenden Empfindungen dargestellt: 


{Leutnant Gustl ist in einen Wortwechsel mit dem Backermeister geraten:] 

“Sie, Herr Leutnant, sein S’ jetzt ganz stad.” 

Was sagt er da? Um Gottes willen, es hat’s doch keiner gehirt? Nein, er red’t 
ganz leise. . . . Ja, warum laSt er denn meinen Sibel net aus? . . . Herrgott noch 
einmal. . . . Ah, da heift’s rabiat sein . . . ich bring’ seine Hand vom Griff nicht 
weg... nur kein Skandal jetzt! . . . Ist nicht am End’ der Major hinter mir? 
. .. Bemerkt’s nur niemand, daf er den Griff von meinem Sibel hilt? Er red’t ja 
zu mir! Was red’t er denn? 





auf die Vergangenheit bezogen, die des monologisierenden Charakters auf die abflieBende 
Gegenwart. Vgl. dazu Otto P. Schinnerers Bemerkung zu “Der Andere” in Die kleine 
Komidie, S. 328. 
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“Herr Leutnant, wenn Sie das geringste Aufsehen machen, so zieh ‘ich den 
Sibel aus der Scheide, zerbrech’ ihn und schick’ die Stiick’ an Ihr Regiments- 
kommando. Verstehn Sie mich, Sie dummer Bub?” (“Leutnant Gustl,” £.S. 1, 
270.) 


Danach folgen noch einmal die Gedanken des Leutnants, dann noch 
einmal die Worte des Backermeisters. Rein zeitlich haben diese Gedan- 
ken keine Ausdehnung, sie fallen mit den Worten, die vorher oder nach- 
her gesprochen werden, zusammen. Wir haben es also hier zu tun einmal 
mit dem auditiven Erlebnis von Gustl, dargestellt durch die angefiihrten 
Worte, sowie mit dem erlebten Vorgang des Hérens, wiedergegeben 
durch die Monologfetzen ‘‘Was sagt er da?”’, “‘Nein, er red’t ganz leise,” 
“Er red’t ja zu mir! Was red’r er denn?”’. Das zweite Erlebnis ist das 
taktile. Vorhér hie& es schon einmal: “‘Ja, meiner Seel’, er hat den Griff 
von meinem Sibel in der Hand...,” jetzt fortgefiihrt durch: “Ja, 
warum lat er denn meinen Sibel nit aus?” und “ich bring’ seine Hand 
vom Griff nicht weg.”” Zwischendurch laufen die begleitenden Gedanken, 
die unmittelbare Reaktionen auf das soeben Empfundene sind: “Um 
Gottes willen, es hat’s doch keiner gehért?”’, “Herrgott noch einmal,” 
“Ah, da heift’s rabiat sein,” ‘‘nur kein Skandal jetzt! .. . Ist nicht am 
End’ der Major hinter mir? ... Bemerkt’s nur niemand, daf er den 
Griff von meinem Sibel hilt?”’. Es sind innere AuSerungen der Gefiihls- 
und Willenssphire. Durch sprachliche Farbung und ihren Inhalt charak- 
terisieren sie den Leutnant. Der nun folgende Gedankenstrom rotiert 
dauernd um dieses Erlebnis, und die Folgerungen, die er zieht, sind 
ebenfalls wieder charakterisierend fiir den Trager. Zeitlich sind diese 
Gedanken jetzt nicht mehr punktuell, sondern ausgedehnt, er denkt, 
wiahrend er geht und sitzt; entsprechend eingestreute Empfindungen iiber 
Lokalitat und Wetter und Zeit helfen dieser Illusion nach. In den andern 
Erzihlungen Schnitzlers finden wir derartige Gedanken, die eine mefSbare 
Zeit, die einer zuriickgelegten Wegstrecke oder des Verweilens an einem 
Punkte, darstellen, in der Form der Pseudo-E oder der reinen E. Wie 
sich ja die oben wiedergegebenen Funktionen des M in der gewoéhnlichen 
Erzahlung in D, (I), B und E aufteilen wiirden. 

Ahnlich wie Gustl die Worte des Backermeisters mit seinen unausge- 
sprochenen Gedanken begleitet, so arbeitet in ‘‘Friulein Else” das In- 
nere, als sie den Brief der Mutter liest, und immer wieder durchbrechen 
die geistigen Kommentare den Text. Wihrend in “Leutnant Gust!” der 
Zwischenfall mit dem Bicker das einzige Erregungsmoment bleibt — die 
spitere Unterhaltung mit dem Kellner hat nur abschlieSenden Charak- 
ter — erhalten die Gedankenstréme der ‘‘Fraulein Else” eine Steigerung 
durch die Unterhaltung mit Herrn Dorsday. Dazu kommt noch eine 
Depesche von der Mutter, in der statt dreifig- fiinfzigtausend Kronen 
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gefordert werden und deren letzte Worte ‘Adresse bleibt Fiala” wie ein 
ironisch-bitteres Echo in ihrem Gedichtnis bestaindig wiederhallt. Aus 
der ganz beilaufig auftauchenden Assoziation ‘‘Veronal’’ entwickelt sich 
ein immer diisterer klingendes Todesmotiv, wie das ganz gewoéhnliche 
Madchendasein am Anfang sich zu einem Midchenschicksal am Schlu8 
steigert. 

Eine solche Fiille der gedanklichen Motive lieSe sich durch die E gar 
nicht darstellen. Die Gedanken in E werden angeregt durch Situationen, 
die in der Berichtform gegeben werden, und diese Situationen, obwohl 
dem Blickpunkte des Helden zugespiegelt, bewegen sich in einer Ebene 
fort, deren raumlich-zeitliche GréSen von dem Innenleben gesondert 
sind und von der aus an bestimmten Stellen in das Gedanken- und 
Gefiihlsleben VorstéSe gemacht werden. Die Gedanken und Reflexionen 
in E sind also im allgemeinen immer wieder auf eine neue Situation 
bezogen und erhalten nur durch die vorher festgelegte Gesamtsituation 
und dem Charakter der handelnden Person eine bestimmte Firbung. 
Die inneren Vorginge sind daher weniger kompliziert, weniger mit den 
vorhergehenden verzahnt, weniger weitliufig, daher auch sprachlich 
meist, durch die gewéhnliche Form der E und durch die gewéhnliche 
Syntax zu bewiltigen. Die Gesamtheit aller vorkommenden E gibt uns 
ein Bild von dem (gleichbleibenden oder wechselnden) Innenleben des 
Helden. Erst mit der nahenden Katastrophe steigert sich bei Schnitzler 
oft die Intensitét des Innenlebens, die E nimmt an Linge zu, und 
gleichzeitig wird damit mehr von der epischen Form preisgegeben. 

Der M mit ‘ich’ und dem Prisens ist, bei seinem Verzicht auf die 
Aufenschau, auf den Bericht, nur lose an die gegebenen Reizsituationen 
gebunden. Willkiirliche Assoziationen, die expositorisch oder charak- 
terisierend wirken, kénnen beliebig eingestreut werden. Rein zeitlich 
spielen sich die Vorginge in wenigen Stunden ab, in ‘“Leutnant Gustl” 
vom Abend bis zum Morgen, wobei noch eine gewisse Zeit als durch den 
Schlaf als vergangen gedacht und durch Absatz dargestellt ist, und in 
“Fraulein Else” vom Nachmittag bis in die Nacht. Nur durch die 
Zeitlupenmethode der seelischen Betrachtung erhalten sie Novellen- 
lange.*** Aber selbst in dieser Darstellungsform hat Schnitzler nicht Voll- 
staindigkeit der Gedankenfolge angestrebt, er lést nicht alles in einen 
uferlosen Strom ohne Absatz und Pause auf. Die Sitze sind meist voll- 
stindige Hauptsitze, und Punkte (in “Leutnant Gustl”) oder ein Ge- 
dankenstrich (in “Fraulein Else’) deuten Unterbrechung des Gedanken- 
flusses an, oft begleitet von einer Anderung der raumlichen Situation. 

AbschlieSend wire zu bemerken, da diese Monologform sich eigent- 


% Vgl. dazu: Emil Lucka, “Das Grundproblem der Dichtkunst,” Zeitschrift fiir Asthetik, 
xxit (1928), 140. 
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lich noch iiber die dramatische Form hinwegbewegt. Selbst der Dramati- 
ker kann das Hilfsmittel der AuGenwelt, in die er seine Personen hinein- 
stellt, nicht aufgeben. Das gedruckte Drama verwendet die szenischen 
Bemerkungen, das aufgefiihrte Drama die Biihne und ihre Vorgiinge als 
Hintergrund fiir die handelnden und sprechenden Gestalten. In den 
beiden Schnitzlernovellen sehen wir nur die Reflexe dieser AuSenwelt im 
Innern des Ich. So erleben wir die Umwelt genau so wie Else am Ende der 
Erzahlung: unsere Augen sind geschlossen, wir héren, was um uns vor- 
geht, wir denken und fihlen mit, aber die Welt ist fast unsichtbar ge- 
worden. So kann man wohl die M-Novellen interessante Studien, Ex- 
perimente der seelischen Analyse nennen, aber, wie auch das sporadische 
Auftreten im Gesamtwerk Schnitzlers zeigt, ihre Form legt dem Inhalt 
eine zu groBe Beschrinkung auf.*” 

Werfen wir einen kurzen Blick auf die Verteilung von M und E im 
Prosawerke Schnitzlers. Schon die erste uns vorliegende Erzahlung, 
“Welch eine Melodie” (1885, in dem Sammelband Die kleine Komiédie), 
hat Ansitze zur Monologbildung und zur E. In ‘‘Reichtum”’ (1889, 
ebenda) werden beide schon frei verwandt, wihrend sich gleichzeitig 
mit der Erzihlung “‘Der Andere”’ (1889, ebenda) die riick wirtsschauende 
Brief-, Tagebuch- und Dialognovel.e mit stark monologischem Einschlag 
entwickelt. Der erste Band der iirzdhlenden Schriften enthialt bereits 
Novellen, die Schnitzlers Meisterschaft in der seelischen Darstellung 
durch das Mittel von E und M zeigen, wie ‘‘Sterben”’ (1892), wo aus- 
nahmsweise E auf zwei Personen verteilt ist, “Ein Abschied’”’ (1895), 
“Die Toten schweigen” (1897), ““Der blinde Geronimo und sein Bruder” 
(1900) und ‘‘Leutnant Gustl” (1900). Mit Ausnahme von “Frau Berta 
Garlan” (1900) treten im zweiten Band beide Stilformen sehr zuriick. 
Es iiberwiegen die mirchen- oder parabelartigen Erzihlungen, in denen 
das iuSere Geschehen, weniger das innere betont wird. In Der Weg ins 
Freie spielt E fast nur eine episch-konstruktive Rolle: Pseudo-E bringt 
Abwechslung in den zeitlichen Ablauf des Geschehens, E als Redeform 
variiert den Dialog. Erst in ‘‘Frau Beate und ihr Sohn” (1913) gipfelt 
eine Erzihlung wieder in der seelischen Analyse, die durch eine meister- 
hafte Verbindung von M und E, hiufig in Prisensform, gekennzeichnet 
ist. In allen spiteren Novellen bis zu Flucht in die Finsternis (1931), von 
Die Frau des Richters (1925) abgesehen, ist die Verwendung von E und 


7’ Hier diirfte vielleicht auf die sehr anschauliche Art der Wirkung von M, und im wei- 
teren Sinne von E hingewiesen werden, wie sie uns die Verfilmung von Eugene O’Neill’s 
Drama “Strange Interlude” zeigt. Das bekannte Beiseitesprechen der Personen im Drama, 
wahrend andere Spieler auf der Biihne sind, ist im Tonfilm so gelést, da& wir die Worte 
hdren, die denkend-sprechende Person aber den Mund geschlossen halt. Die Wirkung 
ist auf den Zuhdrer dieselbe wie M und E in der Erzihlung auf den Leser. 
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M eng mit dem Inhalt und der Charakterdarstellung verbunden. Oft 
trigt E, wie z.B. in der Novelle Spiel im Morgengrauen symbolische 
Bedeutung. Hier wie in Traumnovelle (1926) wird durch den Gebrauch 
von E eine besondere Stimmungsnote erzeugt, das Innere des Menschen 
wird gleichsam symbolisch fiir die Vorginge des Traumes: die Welt der 
Erscheinungen wird aufgelist in etwas Ungreifbares, Wesenloses. In 
Therese (1928) hilt sich E, dem Chronikartigen des Ganzen entsprech- 
end, in maSigen Grenzen, wihrend der Wechsel zwischen E und M in 
Flucht in die Finsternis das Ringen eines kranken Geistes veranschau- 
licht. 

Aus der Betrachtung der Verwendung der E in den Erzihlenden 
Schriften Arthur Schnitzlers ergibt sich, in weicher Mannigfaltigkeit 
dieses Stilmittel im Rahmen einer Einzelnovelle wie auch in der Gesamt- 
heit des Werkes auftritt. Durch Hinzunahme des M hat Schnitzler die 
Fahigkeit der E, die leisen und verborgenen Regungen der Seele zu 
registrieren, noch erhéht, und mit der Gestaltung zweier Novellen 
in reiner Monologform hat er die Grenzen fast iiberschritten, die der 
epischen Kunst in der Darstellung psychischen Geschehens gesetzt sind. 

Fiir Schnitzler sind E und M nicht nur geeignete Stilmittel und Kiin- 
der feiner Seelenregungen, sondern sie sind auch der Ausdruck seiner 
Anschauung von der tragischen Seite des Menschenlebens, von der 
Kluft, die zwischen Mensch und Mensch steht, von dem Nichtzueinan- 
derkénnen, von dem Nichtwissen um den andern (wie auch das Theater- 
stiick Liebelei dieses Thema behandelt). Gegeniiber dem gesprochenen 
Wort und dem Bericht wirken E und M (E noch mehr als M) verhiil- 
lend, die tiefen Regungen des Innern werden angedeutet, aber sie kom- 
men nicht bis zur Oberfliche, werden den andern nicht erkennbar. Die 
Novelle “Sterben”’ ist ein solches Versteckspiel zwischen zwei Menschen, 
die sich gegenseitig um eine Kundgabe ihrer wahren Gefiihle belauern, 
die sie aber nie aussprechen oder zeigen. Nur durch die E erleben wir den 
immer weiter fortschreitenden Proze8 der Entfremdung. 

Schnitzler hat dieses Experiment, zwei Personen gleichzeitig mit ihren 
inneren Reaktionen vorzufiihren, also den Blickpunkt immer wieder zu 
wechseln, nicht wiederholt. Nur an wenigen Stellen wird in andern 
Novellen die Innenschau von der Hauptperson zu andern Gestalten 
hiniibergespielt. Gleichwohl bleibt das Problem der Einsamkeit des Ein- 
zelmenschen in den Erzdhlenden Schriften, wie wir es in ‘“‘Sterben” 
finden, auch weiterhin bedeutend, ja es steigert sich oft zu dramatischer 
Hohe. Niemand weifS etwas davon, was sich in dem Innern abspielt, 
niemandem kann es anvertraut werden, oft ist der Tod der einzige Aus- 
weg aus der Not, in der sich die einsame Seele befindet. Oder im Tod erst 
kann villiges Verstehen mit einem andern erreicht werden (“Frau Beate 
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und ihr Sohn”). Wie Pirandello und Marcel Proust unter den Neueren 
in verschiedener Abwandlung diesem Problem der Isoliertheit des In- 
neren, der Verhiillung des Ich, der Unméglichkeit der Verbindung von 
einem Wesen zum andern, nachgespiirt haben, so hat auch Arthur 
Schnitzler die tragische Abgeschlossenheit des Menschen gezeigt, seine 
Einsamkeit, gerade wenn er Hilfe nétig hat. Oft ist es ein absichtliches 
Verhiillen, ein Tauschungsversuch, eine Maske, wenn Haltung, Handeln 
und Worte zu den Gedanken und Wiinschen nicht passen. Oft ist es ein 
ungewolltes Zégern, das Innere preiszugeben. Nur die Novelle ‘‘Der 
blinde Geronimo und sein Bruder” klingt verséhnlich aus, das Verstehen 
wird durch Gebirden ausgedriickt. Nichts trigt mehr zu dem Gefiihl 
des Alleinseins in ‘‘Therese’”’ bei, als die verstreuten kiirzeren oder 
langeren Au®erungen ihres Innern in E oder M, aus denen wir erfahren, 
was sie keinem andern anvertrauen kann oder darf. Wie ein Leben hier 
aus Einsamkeit an der AuSenwelt scheitert, wird durch die Gegeniiber- 
stellung E+ M und B verdeutlicht. 

Im Gegensatz dazu kann E oder M, wenn sie auf andere Gestalten als 
die Hauptfigur tibergehen, die geheimnisvollen Schicksalsverkniipfungen 
der Menschen andeuten. Anlaflich des Romans “Therese’”’ war schon 
auf die Zusammenhinge des Lebens zwischen Mutter und Sohn hinge- 
wiesen worden, die E zu erkennen gibt.** Vielleicht bedeutet in ‘‘Ster- 
ben’’®® die E Alfreds mehr als eine einmalige Zuspiegelung der Innen- 
schau: die Verkniipfung seines Schicksals mit dem todkranken Freund 
und seiner Geliebten. Auch am Ende von “Frau Beate und ihr Sohn’’*’ 
wird in der gemeinsamen E symbolisch die Vereinigung ihres Schicksals 
betont. Ebenso werden uns am Schlu& von “Spiel im Morgengrauen’“ 
zwei kurze M und ein kurze E vorgefiihrt, um uns gleichsam noch ein- 
mal die schicksalsmaSigen Zusammenhiinge der soeben erfolgten Katas- 
trophe vor Augen zu fiihren. 


WERNER NEUSE 
Middlebury College 


38 Ebenso in “‘Der Tod des Junggesellen,” E.S. 1, 280-282. 
* F.S.1, 93. 

 E.S. tv, 106. 

“ Traum und Schicksal, S. 225. 
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XIX 
POPULISM 


EEDLESS to say, it is not with an American agrarian revolt of the 

end of last century, nor with the fortunes of a German political 
party that this paper is concerned, but rather with that fruitful and 
significant grouping of a score or more of contemporary French novelists 
under the banner of a common conception of the novel, its aims and ap- 
propriate media. If the name ‘‘Populism”’ is misleading because of cer- 
tain political implications, one can at least be thankful that André 
Thérive and Léon Lemonnier in the consultations that preceded the 
launching of the new school a little over three years ago rejected labels 
such as “humilism” and ‘‘demotism” which might have proved even 
more puzzling. 

What is Populism? There have been a variety of definitions: epigram- 
matic with Professor W. L. Schwartz’s “Populism is the antonym of 
snobbisme,”* humorous with Frédéric Lefévre who calls it ‘‘une machine 
de guerre contre ...le nombrilisme littéraire,”? or somewhat more 
elaborate in the critical work of Léon Lemonnier, the chief theoretician 
of the school. He writes? 


Populism is a reaction founded on the realistic tradition and directed against the 
literature of analysis. It is a call to an art based on observation and sincerity. It 
entails sympathy for the chosen subject-matter and in particular sympathy for 
the people. . . . It designates on the one hand any work dealing with the common 
people, whatever its purpose may be, and on the other hand any book which is 
a continuation of the realistic tradition and which reacts against preciosity in 
thought or style. . . . Populism is a return to reason. 


For the moment these definitions suffice to indicate in a general way some 
of the aims both positive and negative of the new school. But before em- 
barking on a more detailed discussion of the theory of Populism, a his- 
tory of its founding, or an estimate of its position and the contribution of 
its members to the general body of French literature, I feel bound to 
sketch the usual chapter of origins. Not for pedantic reasons, but be- 


1A Literary Portrait of M. André Thérive, French Review (March, 1932).—An excellent 
short study of the movement as a whole was contributed by Professor Schwartz to the May, 
1931, number of the same review. As far as I am aware the only other academic treatment 
that the subject has received on this continent is to be found in the lectures delivered re- 
cently at the University of Michigan by M. Jean E. Ehrhard on Le Roman francais depuis 
Marcel Proust (Editions de la Nouvelle Revue Critique). 

* Léon Lemonnier, Populisme, Interview au microphone, p. 115. 

* Op. cit., pp. 127-128, 193, 199. 
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cause Populism except as a part of a traditional stream has no real mean- 
ing. It started as a neo-realism or neo-naturalism, and it is as such that 
I should like to approach it. 

Thanks to the hatreds and prejudices engendered by the politico- 
religious conflicts of the end of last century that realistic revival in liter- 
ature which crystallized consciously into a school with a definite body 
of doctrine under the name of Naturalism has been completely mis- 
represented by literary historians almost to the present day. After being 
vilified and distorted in its own time by a Brunetiére or a Faguet, 
Naturalism was represented by the writers of subsequent manuels as a 
mere episode exercising no real influence on the evolution of the French 
novel. Rising seemingly out of thin air in 1880 with the publication of 
the Soirées de Médan, it was supposed to have perished miserably from 
the death-blow of the Manifeste des Cing in 1887. For years the telegram 
which Paul Alexis dispatched to Jules Huret, ‘“‘Naturalism not dead, 
letter follows,” was regarded as a pathetic joke. Until the last of the 
Dreyfusards and anti-Dreyfusards had either died or ceased to count this 
absurd underestimation of Naturalism could not be corrected. Only 
today, in the comparatively recent manuels of a René Lalou or an André 
Billy can one find an adjusted presentation of the facts. 

The Alexis telegram was not a joke; it was a prophecy. It would be 
possible to show that at any given moment since 1891 there have been at 
least a dozen French novelists of repute writing in the Naturalist tradi- 
tion. Maurice LeBlond has shown this as well as anyone in his Survivance 
du Naturalisme.s The line of filiation runs clear through forty years. 
Tendencies may change but the technique does not, whether in the social 
novels of the later Zola or in the sentimental ones of the Naturalistes of 
the type of Bubu de Montparnasse. Unanisme in the first decade of the 
new century, though more particularly concerned with poetry, was also 
to strengthen the Zola tradition in the novel and today, a quarter of a 
century after the dissolution of the Abbaye, it is not altogether surprising 
to see the Prix Populiste awarded to the most recent of the novels of 
Jules Romains.' It was perhaps in the years immediately before the war 
that the Naturalist tradition was least in fashion and exerted least influ- 
ence. But after 1919 and especially after the exciting discovery of 
Proust had ceased to agitate the new generation, the tradition revives 
once again. It is obviously present in the early war novels of Barbusse 
and Dorgelés, which hark back across twenty-five years to the so-called 
anti-militarist novels of Descaves and his associates, the recorders of 
camp and barrack-room life. The industria] novels of Pierre Hamp and 


“In Le Naturalisme et les Soirées de Médan (1930). 
5 Le 6 Octobre and Crime de Quinette. 
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the peasant novels of C. F. Ramuz begin to attract attention. So 
much so that in February, 1924, a writer in the Mercure de France sums 
up the current trend by saying: “There is no doubt about it, the new 
writers are going back purely and simply to the old Naturalist formula 
of Zola.’’ 

1924 is an important date in other respects. It marks a decided up- 
turn in the chart-line of the Naturalist tradition. 1924 is the year of the 
Surréaliste manifestoes, and Surréalisme stripped of its symbolist meta- 
physics is largely a splitting-up and formalizing of the old Naturalist 
“document,” as Cubism was a formalizing of objective painting, a 
splitting-up of reality such as one can observe in the slow-motion pic- 
ture. It was in 1924 that Emmanuel Berl published his Mort de la pensée 
bourgeoise, a semi-political attack on the literature of snobbery and 
artificiality. In this year too the revision begins before the bar of public 
opinion of the literary reputation of Zola and his associates. Gustave 
Guiches and Lucien Descaves, the last two who had not already done so, 
make their amende honorable in public for the part they had played in the 
Manifeste des Cing. More important than this mere gesture, however, is 
the beginning of the serious, objective study of Naturalism about this 
time: the exhaustive works of P. Martino, Léon Deffoux and Emile 
Zavie, of Matthew Josephson on this continent and, quite recently in 
France, of Henri Barbusse.’ 

It is in 1924, moreover, that one of the future co-founders of Populism 
begins to show definite signs of his new orientation. André Thérive, al- 
ready of some repute as a grammarian and a novelist, joined the Huys- 
mans-Club that year and began to devote more and more attention to 
the theory both of realism and of the novel. He championed Herman and 
Duhamel, wrote on various aspects of Zola and, in 1927, began an 
abortive crusade on behalf of what he called “social Naturalism.” 
Comoedia published his Plaidoyer pour le naturalisme in May of that 
year. A month previously he had written enthusiastic reviews of Léon 
Lemonnier’s La Femme sans péché, a novel of simple working-people 
studied against the background of the mean streets and impasses of the 
18ieme arrondissement. It was not until June, 1929, that Thérive and 
Lemonnier actually met. After that the plan to set up a loose, informal 
federation of writers holding roughly similar views on the state and 
future possibilities of the novel rapidly took shape. The inevitable mani- 
festo appeared, though before it was intended that it should,—in L’Oeuvre 


* Mme. Rachilde in her review of the Genitrix of Francois Mauriac. 

™P. Martino, Le Naturalisme francais (1923); Deffoux & Zavie, Le Groupe de Médan 
Léon Deffoux, Le Naturalisme (1929); Matthew Josephson, Zola and his Time (1928) 
Henri Barbusse, Zola (1932). 
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on the twenty-seventh of August. The year from that date until the 
autumn of 1930 roughly embraces the polemical phase of the new school. 
Thérive had by this time been appointed to succeed Paul Souday as 
literary critic of the Temps. Lemonnier wrote explanatory articles in the 
Grande Revue and in the Mercure de France and even engaged in contro- 
versy over the radio in defense of Populism. The critical offensive of 
these two was strengthened by the collaboration of Deffoux and of 
Louis-Jean Finot, who already two years previously in the preface to his 
novel, L’Allumeuse, had spoken of his horror of the literature of snob- 
bery, of his liking for the simplicity of the common people and for un- 
pretentious sincerity. Such phrases remind one irresistibly of that other 
prophetic preface, the one which the brothers de Goncourt set at the 
beginning of their Germinie Lacerteux and which heralded the onslaught 
of Naturalism... 

Le public aime les romans faux, ce roman est un roman vrai. I] aime les livres qui 
font semblant d’aller dans Je monde: ce livre vient de la rue . . . nous nous som- 
mes demandés si ce qu’on appelle les basses classes n’avait pas droit au Roman. 


It is worth noting that the manifestoes and critical proclamations of 
the new school met with very little irritated opposition. A certain 
amount of misunderstanding and controversy there was, but none of 
that obstinate ferocity which greeted the literary claims of the Natural- 
ists. Such a large proportion of the intelligent reading-public felt that 
Populism as a definite literary spring-cleaning was long overdue and 
were ready to accept it. They sensed in it the logical culmination of a 
traditional current which had been growing in strength; they knew it was 
neither a fad nor a publicity stunt. Also, no important political or re- 
ligious preserves were endangered by the claims of Populism. What 
political criticism did arise, came, much to the rather naive astonish- 
ment of the Populists, from further to the Left. 

Having sought to establish Populism as a traditional growth, it re- 
mains to examine its essential doctrine and incidentally to show to what 
extent it differs from the Naturalism of the 1880’s. As Populism is so 
largely a movement of protest it is convenient to begin by a consideration 
of its negative aspects. Though the realistic novel of the common people 
may have grown in favour during the past decade, the ‘‘fashionable”’ 
novel of the post-war period with its eccentricities, its snobbery, its end- 
less and intricate analysis, its geographic vagabondage has bulked much 
larger. Barbusse has described the sort of thing I mean and I quote this 
passage from his latest work not only because it is such a fine piece of 
invective but also because it defines the absolute antithesis of Populism. 
He writes:® 


* Henri Barbusse, Zola, pp. 290-291. 
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Cette littérature 4 la mode a toutes les tares morbides de la décadence, suranalyse 
de salon, surimpressionisme de kodak et de sténographie, atmosphére de vitrine, 
rébus et ironie, cas exceptionnels et piéces uniques, égoisme, quintessence, ab- 
straction déracinée, pessimisme, réaction. O résidus de Stendhal, caricatures de 
Dostoievsky, psychologie de jésuites, philosophie de papier, chirurgie 4 coups 
d’épingle, ignorance érudite, cérémonies funébres. Oeuvres en vogue, qui autant 
que celles des ineptes amuseurs des tréteaux du boulevard, suscitent le plus 
outrageant des griefs: celui de manquer totalement d’intérét. 


Lemonnier has summed it up more definitely in another way by saying 
that Populism is a reaction against the snobbery of Proust, the analytic 
immoralism of Gide, the preciosity of Giraudoux.® Not that the Popu- 
lists underestimate the genius of these three writers, but they deplore the 
effect of their doctrines and example on their less gifted imitators, the 
Paul Morands, or, to descend to the lowest common denominator, the 
Maurice Dekobras of the contemporary novel. The tramp novel of 
Wagon-lit exoticism generally combines all the worst features of snob- 
bery, analysis and preciosity. And, as Emmanuel Berl has said, ‘‘Quand 
on a fait trois fois le tour du monde, la Californie vous étonne moins que 
la foire du Tréne.””!° Three quarters of a century ago Flaubert expressed 
the same truism more succinctly with his ‘“Yvetot vaut bien Constan- 
tinople.” 

Populism is a reaction then against preciosity for which it would sub- 
stitute ‘‘une trivialité de bon goit,’’" against snobbery: ‘‘L’Ecole popu- 
liste n’a-t-elle pas l’ambition de tuer la littérature du 16éme arrondis- 
sement, d’ailleurs mourante?’’” It is a reaction against analysis, against 
those who “pick their souls as other people pick their teeth,’’” for the 
Populists believe with the Naturalists that the novel like life is a syn- 
thesis and that the proper place for unrelieved analysis is the psycho- 
logical essay. This leads to a further elaboration of Populist doctrine, the 
insistance on the novel for the novel’s sake, on the belief that too many 
poets and essayists and moralists are trying to write novels today. The 
essence of this theory Lemonnier and Thérive find set forth already in 
Maupassant’s preface to Pierre et Jean, though the latter would add to 
this gospel some of the ideas contained in Conrad’s preface to The Nigger 
of the Narcissus.“ Paradoxically enough, perhaps, while insisting on the 
integrity of the novel, the theoreticians of Populism reject the novel- 


* From a letter to Professor W. L. Schwartz quoted in his article on Populism in the 
French Review. 

10 On an article on Populism in the Nouvelles Littéraires. 

11 Lemonnier, Populisme, pp. 101-102. 

18 Henri Clouard in the Revue Hebdomadaire (August 20, 1932). 

8 Tbid., p. 135. 

4 See in particular Thérive’s article on Lemonnier in his Galerie de ce Temps (1931). 
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esque, just as the Naturalists in their reaction rejected plot in favour of 
the “slice of life.” The ¢ranche de vie does not happen to be part of the 
Populist vocabulary, but the direction and intention is similar. 

This raises the question of the real relationship of Populism to Natu- 
ralism. Which elements in both schools are more or less identical? In all 
the negative reactions which have been mentioned, Populism is essen- 
tially Naturalistic. It is Naturalistic also in its choice of subject-matter, 
that focussing on the lives of the common people, whether workers or 
petits bourgeois, from which it derives its name. “Il faut peindre les 
petites gens, les gens médiocres qui sont la masse de la société et dont la 
vie elle aussi compte des drames.’”’” Finally Populism is naturalistic even 
in its mysticism, its interest, or rather the interest of certain Populists, 
in weird folk-cults and even in diabolism. Here the filiation stretches 
back to Huysmans and indeed the author of A Rebours and of Les 
Seurs Vatard sometimes seems more an idol of the Populists than his 
contemporary Zola. What Populism rejects in Naturalism is firstly the 
pessimism it distilled from its simplified conception of scientific de- 
terminism. A sort of Tolstoyan sympathy is a cardinal virtue in the eyes 
of the Populists. It is not for nothing that acquaintance with the Rus- 
sian novel intervened between Naturalism proper and its modern re- 
vival. The Populist critics also reject the insistance on a scientific basis 
ior the novel which Zola stressed. Lemonnier carries his anti-scientific 
divergence to some lengths in his attacks on Freud and Freudian ele- 
ments in the modern novel. The attitude is not quite rational. The 
scientific bias was probably the weakest stone in the Naturalist edifice, 
but after all it was perfectly natural for a novelist in the eighteen- 
seventies to be influenced by the ideas of a Taine or a Claude Bernard 
even if he distorted them. In the same way it is surely legitimate in the 
nineteen-thirties for a novelist to make use of what is most easily as- 
similated in Freud or Einstein. The fact that these scientific ideas, which 
in fiction may become pseudo-scientific, may not stand the test of time, 
seems beside the point. 

Is there any other important factor in the doctrine of Populism? The 
political factor is probably the most debatable problem remaining. The 
Populists, Lemonnier especially, proclaim complete objectivity tem- 
pered only by doctrinal sympathy in their art of the novel. On no ac- 
count must the novelist take sides in the social and political questions of 
the day. This sturdy art-for-artism, so easily comprehended in the 
writer of the middle of last century, seems a little incongruous at the 
present day. Indeed, this is the heaviest piece of excess baggage which 


1 Lemonnier, Populisme, p. 102. 
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the Populists are attempting to carry with them from a dead past. I do 
not dispute Lemonnier’s claim that a writer of non-proletarian origin may 
be perfectly competent to write about the common people, though in 
parenthesis I would remark that, ceteris paribus, a proletarian writer, 
Eugéne Dabit, for instance, may make a more successful job of it. What 
I seriously question is the possibility that a writer can continue to study 
the common people and to write about them and their problems without 
ultimately taking sides, unless he be completely anaesthetized. This 
weak point in the Populist doctrine has naturally been taken full ad- 
vantage of by the practitioners of a genuinely proletarian literature. 
Barbusse makes fun of what he calls “this bourgeois literary doctrine of 
the left centre.’"* The Populists have been accused, not always without 
justification, of “literary slumming’’” and of “visiting the people as one 
might visit the zoo on a Sunday afternoon to see the animals.””!* 

The acid test of Populism, however, is not the complete validity of its 
theory, but the ultimate value of the fiction it stands sponsor to. Natu- 
ralist theory was always rather wobbly; the Naturalist novel is an endur- 
ing monument. The future historian of literature may regard Populism 
in the same way. To discuss all the contemporary novelists who are con- 
sidered as belonging to the school would be obviously impossible. The 
original half-dozen who signed the manifesto have grown to more than 
a score and as the Populist movement is purposely a loose association and 
not a sect, no one author can be dissected as a guide to the technique and 
mood of all the others. I shall content myself with the briefest descrip- 
tion of three or four outstanding Populists. 

Thérive and Lemonnier, in spite of individual differences, can be con- 
sidered together. Their novels adhere most closely to the tenets of Popu- 
list doctrine, for the simple reason that they themselves forged that 
doctrine. In both there is a sort of grandiose fatalism drawn from the 
lives of outwardly simple people. With tke reading of both comes the 
realization that Populism in its recoil from the bizarre to the normal, in 
its simplicity and measure, is simply a part of that neo-classicism which 
is apparent today in other branches of literature. Thérive and Lemon- 
nier are the most classic of the Populists. In the case of Lemonnier alone 
there is a further and very special contribution to the contemporary 
novel: the attempt with Le Baiser de Satan to create a Populist historical 
novel. The Naturalists always shirked this task because they considered 
the historical novel inextricably bound up with Romanticism. Lemon- 
nier has shown that this need not be so. He has managed to depict a 

46 Barbusse, Zola, p. 291. 


17 Frank C. Hanighen, “A New Literary Movement in France,” The American Bookman 
(September, 1931). 418 Barbusse, Zola, p. 293. 
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French hamlet in the early seventeenth century which is as genuinely 
Populist as any study of modern industrial life. “‘I wished,” he said, “‘to 
recreate the atmosphere in which the common people lived.’’® In this 
he has succeeded by getting away as far as possible from what the 
terms: “the picturesque and the bric-a-brac of Walter Scott.’’2¢ 

Eugéne Dabit, who first achieved a reputation as a novelist with his 
Hotel du Nord, might be taken as an example of the Populist left wing. 
He is of genuinely working-class origin, as are the Populists Marmouset, 
Louis Chaffurin, Marc Bernard and Louis Guilloux. Some day this left 
wing may surprise the more conservative, professorial founders of the 
school. Already in his most recent novel, Villa Oasis ou les faux bour- 
geois, Dabit has to all intents and purposes abandoned the objectivity 
of Populist doctrine. It is the novel of a proletarian family trying un- 
successfully to gain a foothold in middle-class respectability. The bitter 
treatment of bourgeois ideals is reminiscent of the Naturalists and even 
of Flaubert. But this is not a mere quixotic sally out of Bohemia; it is a 
fragment of the class-struggle. Apart from this interesting political com- 
plication, Dabit is one of the most vivid of the Populists, one of the 
furthest removed from the polite novelesque tradition of a few years ago. 

As French women novelists are usually discussed by critics of their 
own nation in a separate chapter, space must be found for Céline Lhotte”! 
who reached the novel of the people through her own experiences as a 
public health nurse. As a women she prefers apparently to write about 
women and children, the unhappy flotsam and jetsam of extreme poverty 
in small provincial towns. Her dialogue is extremely picturesque with in- 
teresting experiments in phonetic spelling reminiscent of Zola’s L’ Assom- 
moir. Of the same sex and equally gifted is Antonine Coullet-Tessier™ 
who, in 1931, as an added claim to fame founded the Prix Populiste, 
chiefly as a well-merited rebuff to the Académie Goncourt which has so 
often in the past decade betrayed those realistic tenets it was founded to 
uphold. 

Most individual and perhaps most intriguing of all the Populists is 
Jean Giono. In the four or five novels of that singularily abundant 
stream that he has poured out in the last three years, Giono has con- 
fined his talent to the hill-dwelling peasant of the valley of the upper 
Durance. No mere rule-of-thumb application of Populist formulae 
would serve to classify these novels which, with their dyonisic poetry, 
their extraordinary feeling for the earth, for weather and for the folk- 
lore of the people, their imagery, their fantasy and even their senti- 

1 Lemonnier, Populisme, p. 119. % Tbid., p. 188. 

” Author of La petite fille aux mains sales, Sur les fortifs du paradis, Coeur triste chez les 
sans repos. 2 Author of Chambre a louer, Marthe femme seule. 
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mentality, are as far removed as possible from the popular conception 
of realism. And indeed anything more different from Zola’s La Terre 
than the peasant novels Un de Baumugnes or Regain could not well be 
imagined. And yet Giono in all the essentials is a Populist; he is the very 
best example of the elasticity of the movement. 

Two aspects of Populism in conclusion. One concerns the relation be- 
tween this reform in fiction and a similar movement in other branches 
of literature and even in other arts. Certain contacts have already been 
made outside the novel. The term Populism can already be applied 
to a certain type of drama which, considering the alliance which for- 
merly prevailed between doctrinnaire Naturalism and the Thédtre Libre, 
is not at all surprising. There is even a Populist movement in French 
art represented at present by the Compagnie des Peintres et Sculpteurs 
Professionels. which is in vigorous reaction against the so-called Sunday 
afternoon school of painting. There is even the beginnings of a Populist 
cinema which made its first appearance in Paris in the summer of 1932, 
when the film Emil und die Detektive, directed by a Group of German 
Populists, was officially welcomed to the French capital by André 
Thérive. 

The mention of German Populists reminds one that Populism is not 
simply a national movement; no artistic movement of any consequence 
can be so restricted today. Writing in this quarter in March, 1930, Léon 
Lemonnier concluded an article on Populism with this sentence: “It is 
not for us to say whether this movement is solely applicable to France, 
or whether it may be extended to other countries.” As a matter of fact 
Populist tendencies are discernible in every country at all actively en- 
gaged in the production of prose fiction. A Frank O’Connor in Ireland, an 
Alfred Déblin in Germany or a Nora Hoult in England, may not call 
themselves Populists, but they are close kin artistically to this fertile 
and significant French group. 
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